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| Rome, April qth, 1771. 

AT length the functions are finiſhed; 
and now'I may avail myſelf of the 
"indulgence of ſinning for three hundred 


( 4 ) 
the Functions, which ought, in order, to 
have taken place of this amuſement. 

I ſhall begin with thoſe of Palm-ſunday, 
and proceed to mention the moſt remark- 
able during the Santa Settimana. The cere- 
monies of Palm-ſunday commence in the 
chapel at Monte Cavallo, where the Pope 
bleſſes the palms, and hears maſs, Two 
ſorts of cardinals are drawn up on each fide 
of-the altars; who are diſtinguiſhed by the 
appellations of cardinal prieſts and cardinal 
deacons; their veſtments violet colour, or- 
namented with ermine and lace. The ec- 
cleſiaſtics, their train-bearers, are ſeated at 

their feet. Juſt as the Function is about 
to begin, the cardinals take off their furrs 
and outward drapery, and put on other 
veſtments embroidered with gold, and 
adorn their heads with mitres made of ſil- 
ver tabby; then they riſe and approach 
his Holineſs, from whoſe hands they re- 
ceive the palms; which, however, are not 
palm branches, but ſprigs of box, as there 
are no palm-trees to be had. After ſeve- 
ral more ceremonies of riſing up, ſitting 
down, bowing, kneeling, ſtooping, ſtand- 
ing, Sc. Sc. the proceſſion begins; peni- 
tents, prelates, cardinals, Sc. proceed, in 
due order to march, rqund the firſt great 
ſaloon of the palace (Monte Cavallo) 


then they reaſſume their violet and . furr 
drapery, and aſſiſt at he maſs which is 
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fung. The paſſion is recited by two ec- 
cleſiaſtics; one narrates the words and ac- 
cuſation of Jeſus Chriſt from the Evangel- 


iſts, and the other anſwers for our bleſſed 
Saviour; the clamour and uproar of the 


Jews is imitated by the clergy.— After the 
cardinal, dean, and others have been com- 
plimented with incenſe, they embrace and 
ſalute each other, in imitation of the Kiſs 
of Charity, A moſt curious proceſſion 


makes part of this Function: the ſtreets 


of Rome, through which it is. to paſs, 


are ſtrewed with ſand; and the pontiff, 


accompanied by the cardinals, makes a 
kind of public entry, in imitation of our 
Saviour's, into Jeruſalem, . mounted on 
mules, as is his Holineſs, they bear branches 
of 'box-tree in their hands, and proceed, 
in the moſt ridiculous manner that can be 
imagined, to the Pantheon. Vain were 
the attempts to-deſcribe the horſemanſhip 
diſplayed on this occaſion: the obſti- 
nacy of the mules; — their kicking and 
curvetting ; — the embarraſſments ariſing 
from. the cardinal's garments, which are 


like petticoats, Sc. A litter, covered with 


crimſon velvet, is provided for the Pope's 


uſe, in caſe his Hohneſs ſhould come to 


the ground. | + 

- The next principal ceremony is the Fe- 
nebre of the Holy Wedneſday, performed 
at five o'clock afternoon in the-chapel of 
| | 33 - „ 
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St. Paulina 3 in the Vatican. The Pope is 
{ſeated under a canopy; cardinals and bis 
ſhops form on each fide of him; and ſome 


cardinals take poſt in his front. Behind 
theſe, Engliſh and other foreign gentle- 


men are allowed to ftand. About one 


third of the chapel is railed off with iron. 
grates, which divide it into two parts, and 
here thoſe ladies, foreigners and Italians, 


who have permiſſion to be preſent, are 


ſtationed to {ce the ceremonies- through tha 
iron rails. It is, however, a great favour; 
for aur names, I mean particularly us 
rangers, were wrote down, and. the doors. 
keepers: held the lift in their hands that 
there might be.no miſtake as to our iden». 


Wy, Ee. 


The Tenebree are chanted as in ata "IH : 


man=catholic churches, but executed with 
more judgment and by better voices. The 
Miſerere D*Allegri concludes this Function, 
and is performed by vocal muſicians. only. 
1 own I never heard muſic before. I ſup- 
d I had formed fome idea of the pow- 


ers and effects of the human voice; but had 


deen conveyed blindfold into this chapel, 
and no intimation given me whence the 
ſounds proceeded, I ſhould have believed 
myſelf in Paradiſe. How then ſhall T at- 
tempt conveying to your mind the ſlight- 
eſt idea of this celeſtial melody by any deſ- 
| pee ? I muſt — no more, than that 


I have 


Cry 
| Fhave heard enough to make me diſlatis- 
fed with the fineſt opera and the moſt per- 
fed ꝓerformers that are to be found out of i 
theichapebof * Paulina. . 185 4 2 & 


18% babls rom the juſtneſs of its 
3 wc warp The cieling is vaulted and 
painted in freſco, as are the walls. The: 
>” K#hat-piece ind cieling by Michael Angelo: 
dut the fmoke of die lamps has fo black- 
A 8 paintings, that Wadi ſtrokes of 
3 txmaſter are no lnger difecrnible. 
oe painters haue done ho reſt; who: 
9 e e ſharers in the general obſcurity. 
. The tabernacle is of rock cryflal; the co- 
* Iwmnsof the akar of fine porphyryi;; they 


„„ o Ooo 


FF wetetaken-fronvthe Temple of Romulus. 
„Ixus quite vexed when the charming vo- 
t 7 caleohcert Ended} and enced this Funcd 
a tion With 0 

1 The next Gay, which is Maundy Thurt. 


= day, the morning ſervice was performed 
a 7 with0pomp, in St. Peter's church: the 
„ YH Pop#' 'officiated in rfon,: and all the car- 


— 
0 


4 Qinals laſſiſted. After the maſs, which is 


FF chantdim a ſmall wibune, the ſacrament 
9 ? is botng under a canopy, in proceſſion, to 


2 8. 
4 JF the chapel of St. Paulina. The cardinals, 


in magnificent habits, and each carrying. 
@ large wax-taper lighted, come, two and 


;. his mitre being borne before him on 


bd [5 * . 7 $% 
* 0 % 4% r n * 1 
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two; and laſt of all, the Pope barehead 
A 4. a cuſhion- 


0 


a cuſhion of crimſon: velvet. | Fhe mitre 


is made of gold: tiſſnep and embroidered: 
in a very .cofe:|pattern,: with fraal}: Part 
and a pots coloured: ee N ee 
none of great valne ; pes nan 

very ill ſet. The Pape's guar 3 


arms in caſques, and with Cuiraſſes beneatly 


their 41 27 3 r {2 
Juſt before the P pa Js. L Was 
& irous to khow ape "muſt by, uns 
near us) — or not We ought to ho 
fey, as is uſual when. other Princes. 0 0 
in grand ceremony. I aſled : one of th 
entlemen of the * ber, or . a 
ains, an abbe, who was our conductor; 
he replied, if you make a little ;curtſey; 
the Pope will eſteem you-welb-bred and 
polite; but if yqu have any oghfectien 
he himſelf wala. be ſorry. you ſhould 
put the leaſt ſtrain upon your inelina- 
tion, I thought it better to inquire the 
ceremonial from this gentleman, than to 
apply to the Marcheſa Maſſini, and four or 
five Italian ladies, 3 with two Engliſh 
and myſelf, compo: &d the group. IL curt- 


ſey ed to the Pontiff, as We da. and he 


e well pleaſed. He has a piercing 
ſenſible countenance, which, when bright- 
ened by a ſmile, is full of benignity and 
complacence. As ſoon; as the proceſſion 
had 1 85 1200 we went to the IE 1 4 
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8 
St. Paulina, which was finely illuminated. 
The evening concluded with a Miſerere. 


„ 


ſee the Pope give the benediction. Theſe 


, of the palace. The Pontiff appears in a. 
3 balcony in the centre of a portico of one of 
| the principal fronts of St. Peter's, which 
commands this court. He is ſeated in a 
chair, and borne on the fhouiders of twelve 
people; his mitre on his head, and the 
cardinals all attending upon him. Imme- 


. 
Ke 


the door which leads into the. balcony, the. 
full chow unite in a grand chorus — the 
foot and horſe guards are all drawn up in 
the court — the ſpace is filled by the Ro-- 
man people—the air by their acclamations.. 
7 The bells ring out from every church 


4 


of St. Angelo; Fhe redoubledeechos from 


wn ih. 
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tican and St. Peter's, reſemble a. ſucceſſion: 
of the loudeſt thunder. On a ſignal given, 
all is inſtantly huſhed to ſilence, and the 
Pontiff pronounces the benediction in a 
clear and audible voice. This preſent Pope 


could ever boaſt of) has made an extraor-- 
dinary reform; for he never denounces the 


e ASD) pow. ww 


f anathema, which all his predeceſſors have 
ti : done before him; but in lieu ther eof, 
| — AS throws: 


From a room in the Vatican we were to 


windows look into one of the great courts. 


diately upon his Holineſs's: appearance at. 


the cannons fire inceſſantly from the caſtle 


the banks of the Tiber, through the Va- 


(who is unqueſtionably the beſt that Rome 


* 
r Wa. 


. 
throws down from the balcony, inſtead of 
curſes, ſome indulgences, wrote on flips Þ} 
of paper, which are ſcrambled for by the 4 

mob. Then the muſic choir, cannon, ac 
clamations of the people, all recommence, 
and: ceaſe not till the Pope and cardinals L 
quit the balcony, in which they remain 
but a ſhort time. During this Function 


we were entertained with an elegant col- 
lation, conſiſting of chocolate, ſweetmeats,. 
and maſpineric, in. great variety, and the 
beſt at Rome, which is ſuperlatively fa- 
mous for theſe ſort of things. We then: 
quitted the room, and really believe we 5 
walked a mile through the apartments of f 
the Vatican, in order to fee the Pope waſh: 
the pilgrims” feet (as it is expreſſed) andgh 
ſerve them at table, Ge. | Few.” 
At length we reached a tribuye eee: 2 
with gilt lattice, through which we looked 
into a large ſaloon; in this, upon a bench 
placed along one of the ſide Tale, raiſed: 
a We from the ground, and- covered with f 
- carpets, are ſeated thirteen poor prieſts of F 
gif rent nations. The prieſt who fits in- * 
the middle repreſents our Saviour, and the- 
fix on eck ſide of him his apoſtles. An 
Italian lady of our company ſpied one 
amongſt them who had red hair, which 
occaſioned much laughter; all, with one ac-- 
cord, pronounced him to be Judas. Theſe 
bree are dreſſed in 2 kind of wrapper, 
| D 
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or Robe de Chambre of new white flannel, 


with a hood lined with white ſattin, and 
caps of flannel like jelly-bags on their 
heads. They have wide trowſers of the 
fame materials, tied down midway the leg, 
and rocks of the fame: over their; naked 
feet. The Pope enters, and ſeats himſelf 
in a purple great chair, clevated-two or - 
three feet from the ground. Fhe cardi- 
nals bear his. train; he himfelf is dreſſed 
more fimply than uſual with a-ftole, and 
4 plain white ſattin mitre. -. The ſa- 
loon is filled with ecclefiaftics of different 
orders; on one ſide is placed a deſk and 
the choir: A prieſt . gives: the tone, and 
then the choiriſters chant the chapter in 


St. Mark which relates to the waſning 


of the diſciples' Lu feet... The bock of this 
Bvangeliſt: is then brought to the Pope, 
whoi Kiſſes it where open. One of the 
carditials%brings an apron (of old point, 
Within broad Herdebbof- Mecklm lace): and 


ties ite wich at white ribbon round his, Ho- 
liefs s waiſt! He then deſcends from the 


chair, and approaches the poor prieſts, 

beginhing with the neareſt to- him. A 
curdinal bears: large gold baſon, another 
carries am ęwer of: the ſame metal, and a 


third napkins. The Pope ſtoops down, 
andthe prerenided pilgrim. preſents one 


fcet (from which he has already drawn 


bh the: Tock}; his Holineſs takes the foot 


in 
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(9) 
in one hand, he who bears the ewer pours 
water over it, which is received in the gold 


baſon held underneath ; the Pope, with 


his hand, rubs and waſhes the foot; 

he then, with a napkin wipes it very 
cautiouſly and tenderly, till it is quite 
dry; that done, he kiſſes the inftep; then 
preſents the pilgrim writh a bouquet and 
fome money folded up in a paper: he pro- 
ceeds, in order and ſilence, till he has 
waſhed a foot, Sc. of each of the thir- 
teen, who only bow their heads when the 
bouquet | is given them, but do not ſpeak; or: 
riſe during the F unction. Fhe Pope, up- 


on his return to his chair, is preſented with: 
water in a gold baſon to waſh his hands, 


whick he does ſlightly and careleſsly, he 
then joins his hands, ſhuts his eyes, and 


ſays a prayer foftly to himfelf. After 
which he riſes and goes out, in order to 
proceed to the hall where the pilgrims are 
to eat; the eardinals, Ic. all do the ſame. 
We women all quitted our tribune, and 
were conducted by a different way to ano- 
ther tribune; into which we were locked 

ſafe, and through the lattice ſaw a large 
hall, with a long table im the middle, on 
which was a ſurtout of locking-glaſs, Wich 


images af clay placed: thereon, /\ceproſeittni 


ing our Saviour and: two loaves, withia.: 


ſerpentꝰ on a table: further St. Peter and 
ether ſaints; the glaſs was ee 5 
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with ſweetmeats, olives, anchovies. There 


were thirteen ſilver plates laid, with ſpoons 
and forks; the napkins curiouſly plaited ; 

and over the table-cloth a lay-over of 
clear lawn, pinched ſo as to form a very 
pretty pattern. I ſhould have mentioned 
the dreſs of the images, which was the 
moſt taudry imaginable, of red, blue, and 
yellow porcelain. The pilgrims, whoſe 


feet had been waſhed, now made their ap- 


rance, and ſeated "themſelves along one 
ide of the table; then entered the Pope 
and cardinals: a plate of boiled rice co- 
vered with cinnamon and ſugar, was pre- 
ſented. on the knee to his. Holineſs; he 
took it, and placed it before the pilgrim 
whoſe foot he had firſt waſhed ; then ano- 
ther plate of the ſame, and ſo « on till the 
thirteen were ſerved. Then came a boil- 
ed herring, garniſhed with ſallad, on a 
plate, and a ſucceſſion of them till all 
were ſerved as before. Theſe were ſuc- 
ceeded by plates of fried fiſh, cut to 
pieces; then plates of broccoli and cauli- 
flower fricaſſeed i in oil; the ſame ceremony, 


obſerved as at finſt, and the quantity and. 


quality of the viands exactly alike; then, 
on a magnificent ſalver, was brought a de- 


annter of wine, another of water, and a. 
gold goblet. The Pontiff filled the gob- 


let almoſt full of wine, and, with an. arch 
e dropped one drop of water n 


n.) 
and preſented it to the pilgrims as before; 
They each of them drank it off. This 


og: the Pope leaves the hall. I hoped 4 
theſe poor prieſts were not hungry, tor | 
had that been the caſe, they muſt have re- 
mained ſo; the diſhes being removed | 
from before them the moment after hey 


had been placed there; but upon enquiry, 
I found they were all ſet by, and diſtr i. 
buted to them after the Function was þ 


over, in; another place. and. without o 
much ceremony. 9 

During this Function, the Pope's: warde 3 
ſtand in: rank and fle behind him, to x 
keep the crowd from incommoding him. ? 


There were preſent a great number of Ita—- 1 
tan and Engliſh'gentlemen, befide other 
foreigners. We then went to the halt” 7 
where the cardinals. were to eat. The 
figures placed on the glaſs were of the 
fame materials, and draped in the ane 
manner as thofe of the pilgrims” table; 
but in the middle Was a different repre 
ſentation, A grove of palm- trees, form- 
ed of green paper, ſurrounded à paper 
mount, on which was a figure, placed to 
repreſent-our Saviour, with a gilt goblet 
in his hand, alluding to the paſſion But, 
to my great ſurprife, I percerved each enk 
of the ſurtout to be terminated by? two 
centaurs, of ſilver, gilt. This abfurdiry 
of mixing paganiſin with chriſtianity 

ſeemed 


. 
feemed wonderful; nor could T account 
for it in any other manner, than by ſuppo- 
ſing theſe centaurs might allude to the in- 
congruity and mixture of character of the 
company for whom the table had been pre- 
pared. I could expatiate upon the Fable- 
of the centaurs, but that might tranſport 
me too far into antiquity from the preſent 
3 ſubject. The cardinals table was very 
differently ſerved from that of the pil-- 
grims, each having eight or ten covered 
diſhes, brought from his own. kitchen, 
with lamps under them: ſo that obſerving 
nothing curious or uncommon in this 
Function of their eminencies, we took our 
— leave and returned home. As to the Pon--- 
: tiff, he always cats alone, and in the moſt 
1̃ mNtemperate manner. He has a friend called 
e © Franceſco, who buys his proviſions in the 
& market, and always from the ſame people. 
& His conſtant dinner, excepting on faſt 
„ days, conſiſts of a ſoup with rice, which 
— is ſerved with the fowl that had been boil- 
„ ed in it. Then a fmall Friture, with a 
er Üttle de/er? of cheeſe and fruit. This is 
to all. And on the maigre and faſt days 
et be is extremely abſtemious. His victuals 
t, # are dreſſed by Fancęſco, in the room ad- 


(16) 
felf, is the going after dinner to the Villa 
Patrize fuori di Roma, where, after taking 
a few turns in the garden, he plays a little 


at billards in a room of the villa. 
tainly no Pope ever led a more innocent 
life. But to return to the Function; 
Good- friday and Eaſter-eve, there are no 
extraordinary ceremonies. The common 
Miſererè is chaunted ; but in the evening 
the church of St. Peter is crouded with 

ople, who walk about and converſe. 

his beautiful temple has now an addi- 
tional ornament, which produces a fine 
effect: a large croſs, gently let down 
(by cords almoſt imperceptible to the eye) 


—_ the top of the dome, remains ſuſ— 


pended during the night, "but not near 
the ground ; its diſtance from thence a p- 
pearing to me to be about a third of the 
height of the church from the pavement 
to the top of the dome; it is compoſed of 
. ſmall lamps in ſtrait rows, which throw 
out ſuch a light as illuminates the great. 
ayle, and appears as if compoſed of brilliant 
diamonds. 
and Saturday are not eſteemed ſo ſacred as. 
the foregoing days of the holy week, and 
that during the ſaid week no ſhops are 


ſhut ; but trade and. bulzneſs go on juſt od 


| uſual. 
Eaſter-ſunday in the morning we went 


to St. Peter 85 to ſee the Pope celebrate th — 


Cer- 


It is remarkable that Friday 
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maſs to a prodigious concourſe of people; 
their numbers were ſuppoſed to be about 
ten thouſand. I, as before, accompanied 
the Counteſs of Maſſimi; there were alſo 
ſome Engliſh ladies; chance brought us 
all together, and very near his Holineſs; 
where we happened to fall into a line pre- 
ciſely before his guards. The gentlemen 
of our party were, by the accidental 
crouding, a good way behind us. There 
is a particular part of the ſervice (the mo- 
ment in which the hoſt is elevated] at 

which all the people are to kneel; I had no 


+ time for reflection, but it ſtruck me that 
dãZs a proteſtant I ought not to kneel; nor 
did I, though a lady of my country, cloſe 

; F to me, FEW Mr *. dropped upon her 

; 7 Knees, and would have perſuaded me to 
do the like, but I would not. The hal- 

berdiers, Who were cloſe behind us, fell on 
tteir knees, and their halberts accidentally 
came ſo near me, that at firſt I thought 
they were about to uſe them to bring me 


to order, but was miſtaken. They ſaid 
3 nothing, nor did they make me any ſign 
co kneel. Whilſt ſtanding I looked about 
me, and as far as I could ſee, all were on 
their knees. I turned myſelf towards the 
Pontiff, and caught his eye, but he did 
not look ſour at me, and ſeemed only to 
notice the ſingularity of my ſtanding up; 
nor was I reprimanded afterwards, either 
= = rom 
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from his Holineſs or any of the Romans: 


Some of my own country-people, indeed, 
oriticiſed my conduct with the aſſiſtarice of 


the old way; that one ſhould, when at 


Rome, do as they do at Rome. „ But ad 


M—— applauded and highly approved 


my conduct (and he, it ſeems; never kneel- 
ed either), the opinions of others. have not 


che leaſt effect 1 me. Fo 


I ſhould hay mentioned before; that. 
we made His entrance this day in a 
triumphant manner; being borne ina chair. 
on twelve men's ſhoulders into thechurch; 


to a temporary altar placed in the great 


ayle; when the chair, being gently ſet. 

he advanced a fe ſte ps to the altar, 
which was much adorned and ornamented, 
and thereat celebrated the maſs. The Pon- 
tiff laſtly appears at tke great door of en- 
trance, aſſiſting at ſome fling ceremonies 
relative to the blefling of relies and pil- 
grims, but theſe' were not worth waiting 
for; ſo, to avoid the croud, we got into 
our carriage, and arrived ſafe at home, 
While the mob were ſtill oocupied in crouds | 


| ing the courts of St. Peter's. 


Having at length concluded 8 : 
ndl narrative of the Functions of the 


Santa Seitimana, I ought to account for my 


having entered into ſo tedious a detail. 
My reaſons were, to give you an idea, gf 
the impoſtti6ris, rites, and ceremonies, of | 
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the Roman Catholic religion, as practiſed 
at the fountain-head of all popery. Had 
Ü been writing to another, and not to you, 

I. ſhould have fatisfied myſelf with ſaying, 
after the example of other travellers, 4 lt | 
is needleſs to mention the Functions during 
the holy week, as they are ſo univerſally 
Z Known, and have been fo often deſcribed 
7 already,” Sc.; but I believe both you and 
myyſelf, in our courſe of  traveEreading,. | 
have not gained much more Knowledge | 


upon the fubje&, than the univerſal aſſer- 
tion of their having been already /> often 
deſcribed.” Therefore, doing by you as [ 
fhould hke you had done by me, initead. | 
Cc. of this letter, I expect your acknows- . f 
7 ledgments for the infinite pains and trou- 

ble I have taken to inform you of what you - 
could not have a juſt idea of before, and 

2? to inſiſt upon your believing my aſſuran- 
ces, of being ſo tired with what I have 
2} wrote, that if this letter, by any accident, 

Z fhould not reach you, you ſhall ever re- 
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main in ignorance of the Functions for me. 
For you may depend upon not being fa- 

Vvoured with its ſecond edition. Adieu. 
5 Your ever affectionate, Sc. 
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LETTER XIII. 
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HOT Rome, April 12, 1771. 
TME arrival of your letters, replete 

1 with that warmth of friendſhip 
which diſperſes every gloomy thought, and 
completed with aſſurances of the bleſſing 


of health which you and * * * * * en- 


Joy, give me freſh ſpirits to continue the 
daily labours my curioſity incites in theſe 
regions of oddity and antiquity. 


I will now give you a flight ſketch of 
what we have ſeen, Sc. ſince I wrote laſt; 
but firſt, cannot forbear mentioning an 


impediment extremely teazing to ſtrangers. 
Having formed your plan for a morning's 

rogreſs from church to church, from pa- 
— to palace, and ſo on, you ſet out in 
your carriage with impatience to commence 
your operations; when, after driving two 
or three miles, you are nipped in the bud 
of your expectation, by being told at the 
firſt palace you reach, that it is twelve 


o'clock, and therefore you cannot ſee it, 


for all the world are dining: you reply, you 
will call again in an hour; the rejoinder 
is, every body vill then be taking the Siefta* : 
you ſtare about, and ſpy a ſhop in a cor- 
ner; you order your coachman to drive ta 


* A nip after dinner, 
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It: * The beggars ſhop is ſbut,” for all the 
world are at dinner; and this anſwer 1s 
frequently accompanied by a parti-colour- 
ed ſmile of contempt and pity for you; who 
alone in the creation are not at dinner. 
However, notwithſtanding ſuch teazing 
delays, we have viſited many a ſuperb 
ruin, where are no diners nor doſers, the 
ſtupendous monuments of paſt ages, mag- 


nificent churches, and gorgeous palaces. 
Amongſt the firſt, the following (that I 


have as yet ſeen) are my reigning favour- 
ites. In Campo Vaccino, which was the 


old Forum, are many fine remains of an- 


tiquity. The three ſuperb columns, the 
only remnant of the temple of Jupiter 
Stator, attract the admiration of the tra- 
veller by the beauty of their proportions 


and ſculpture; and much is to be regret- 


ted, that the greater part of them, at this 
day, lie ſmothered up in the ſoil of this 


foul cow-market.— The Temple of Veſta; 


where the famous Palladium was guarded 
by the chief veſtal, who alone had the ho- 
nour to look upon it. — The Arc of Sep- 


timius Severus, in white marble; one half 


of the great middle arch is buried in the 
ground, by which accident it loſes the 
lightneſs its architecture beſpeaks. — The 
Tuins of the Temple of Concord; the 


veſtibule remains entire; it is compoſed 
of ſix columns of oriental granite, of the 


Jonic 


. 

7 
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Tonic order; they ſupport an elegant pe- 
diment.— Of the Temple of Peace remain 
only three vaults, which is but a part of 
the portico of its veſtibule; this temple 
was ranked among the moſt magnificent 


buildings of Rome when in her glory; it 
was erected by Veſpaſian, after his con- 
queſt of India, and was the repoſitory of 


the rich * he brought from Syria and 


the temple of Jeruſalem, was decorated 


with ſtatues and pictures by the moſt fa- 


mous artiſts of that æra, and contained, 


beſides, a large library. One of the co- 


lumns belonging to this Temple was found 


by accident, and erected by Pope Paul 


the Fifth, 1614, in the piazza before the 
church of St. Maria Maggiore; it is one 
entire ſhaft, and meafures 64 Roman palms 
in height, —Of the Temple of Antoninus 
and-Fauſtina there remain only ten pillars, 


'with'-a frieze and part of the Corinthian 
capitals; the proportions are fine, and the 


orhaments in a good taſte: within fide of 
thoſe columns a modern church has been 
built, which diſgraces as much as poſſible 


this venerable rum. Near this place, and 


in full view, is the Ruin of the Temple of 


Remus and Romulus, from whence was 


taken the plan of Rome, which now de- 
corates'a ſtair-caſe in the capitol, as I have 


already ſaid in a former letter. The Ruin 
is a ſmall rotunda, and ſerves e 
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wide to a modern church. The Arch of 
Titus terminates one fide of Campo Vacci- 
10; its bas reliefs, within ſide, are of fine 
workmanſhi p; the drawing is correct; the 
horſes are particularly well done. Here 
are ſome remains of the Golden Palace of 
Nero; they conſiſt of broken arches one 
above the other, but ſo imperfect as ren- 
ders it impoſſible to form a judgment of its 
plan and diſtribution. There is ſtill to be 


ſieen a little painting and gilding on the 


ornaments within ſide, but much defaced. 
-—In the centre of Campo Vaccino they 
ſhew a place where is ſaid to have been 
formerly the Gulph into which Curtius 
leaped; — but I muſt reſtrain my pen, nor 
ſay more of the Ruins which are here all 
together, or I ſhall exceed the limits I pre- 
ſcribed to myſelf; therefore I quit Campo 
Vaecino, and proceed to the Coliſſeo, which 


I think is. the moſt grand and ſtupendous 


Ruin in Rome. Twelve houſind ou 


captives were employed yed by Veſpa 
the building, which they are aſſerted to 


have completed within the year. It has 


deen ſtripped of all its magnificent pillars 


and ornaments, at various times and by 
varieus enemies. T he Goths and other 


Harbarians began its deſtruction, popes 
and cardinals have endeavoured to eom- 


Plete its ruin; the cardinal Farneſe, laſtly, 


dobbed it of me fine — of its 
SHS matble 


(4) 
marble | cornices, friezes, Sc. and, wich 
infinite pain and labour, got away what 
was practicable of the outlide ing of 
marble, which he employed in building the 


palace of Farneſe. This amphitheatre is 
ſaid to have been capable of containing 
eighty-ſeven thouſand ſpectators ſeated, 
and twenty thouſand ſtanding; the pro- 
portions of this glorious Ruin, are ſo juſt, 
that it does not appear near ſo large as it 
really is. Its architecture is perfectly light, 
and it muſt ever be admired even by thoſe 
who enjoy but a moderate ſhare of taſte 
for the fine arts, were they devoid of love 
or reſpec for antiquity. To others, who 
| really delight in that refined ſtudy, it muſt 
1 fully gratify their great ideas, being a de- 
finitiom of the ſublime in architefure. I think 
this ſounds ſomewhat enthuſiaſtic; but I 
don't fear expoſing myſelf to you, who 
are as likely to give into enthuſiaſm upon 
this fort of ſubje& as myſelf. There are 
ſtill to be ſeen ſeveral br the dens. for the 
beaſts, which remain entire, and the con- N 
duits for the water, with a hollow in the WM 
ſtone for them to drink out of. In the iN 
Piazza of the amphitheatre are the remains 
of an antique fountain for the uſe of the 
people, which was called Mera Sudante. A 
little farther on is the Arch of Conſtantine, 
The architecture is of the Corinthian or- 
Ver, and executed in a grand and noble 
. GEES | E. 
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ſtile. It is beautifully adorned with flut- 
ed pillars of Grallo Antico.- The bas relies, 
medallions, &c. are finely fculpted. — 
The Pantheon anſwered the idea I had 
formed of it; it is at preſent converted 
into a modern church, is generally called 
La Rotunda or Santa Maria ad Martyres, to 
whom it is dedicated. It is one of the 
moſt perfect remains of the magnifi- 
cience of antient Rome, and the only Ro- 
man temple which is ſtill entire. Its juſt- 
neſs of proportion ſtrikes the eye at firſt 
ſight. The portico is an example that the 
noble ſimplicity may be ſtill preſerved, 
though decorated with the moſt ornamen- 
tal order, the Corinthian. This portico 
preſents to the view 16 pillars of oriental 
granite; eight of them ſupport the pedi- 
ment; they are very thick, meaſuring 
from five to ſix feet diameter, yet their 
look is light; they are ſaid to be thirty- 
ſeven feet high, excluſive of their baſes 
and capitals, which is probable; but we 
did not take their height; their ſhafts are 
each one entire piece. Having entered 
the portico, the great door merits attenti- 
on for its noble and majeſtic appearance; 
the architrave conſiſts of only three pieces 
of fine African marble; the door is of 
F braſs and of antique ſculpture, but does 
not ſeem to have been originally deſigned 
for this place. On entering A on 
Vor. III. B which 
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which is quite round, you are ſtruck with 
ats apparent ſmallneſs; but this deception 
muſt ariſe from its proportions, being as 
wide as it is high; it is covered by a dome 
open in the center; whoſe compartments 
muſt have made a beautiful appearance, 
when plated with gilt bronze, but at pre- 
ſent there is not the ſmalleſt veſtige re- 
maining of any metal. M—— ſtepped 
the pavement, and it meaſured ſixty yards 
diameter within, from wall to wall. 
There are no windows a ſufficiencey of 
light being admitted 9 the opening in 
the dome. The pavement would have 
amuſed me for hours, being compoſed of 
morſels of fine Italian marble, -! opaque 
gems, alabaſters, agates, and jaſpers. 
Theſe have been picked up indiſcrimi- 
nately from amongſt the ruins, and uſed 
without the leaſt regard to their quality, 
in repairing the pavement where wanted. 
Here are ſome fine pillars of porphyry and 
giallb antico; alſo altars, particularly f the 
chief one, worthy of notice. 4 

A Monument erected in honour of 
Raffaello, by Carlo Maratti, is not in a 
good taſte. His buſto appears in a nich, 
and near to it the ee Ines bn car- 
dinal Bendom 
Ne hic eſt Ra phael, timuit gin ho vpite Sine, 
Rerum magna parens, & moriente mori. 
— is alſo a monument to Annibal Car- 
racci, 
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| racci, by Carlo Maratti; one to the fa 


mous Corelli; and others in honour of 
different artiſts. In general, the decora- 
tions are mean and baſe; bad pictures, 
votive repreſentations, the weak efforts 


of ſuperſtition, every where cover the 


walls. | 
Behind the Pantheon appear ruined 


walls and part of a round building, which 


is all that remains of Agrippa's baths. 
What I propoſe to add farther in regard to 
the ruins of Rome I ſhall reſerve for ano- 
ther letter, and proceed now to an ac- 
count of the evening amulements. 


There are private aſſemblies at ſeveral 
houſes; thoſe of the Dutcheſs of Brachia- 


no, of the Dutcheſs of Mortelibretti, of 


the Dutcheſs D' Arce, of the Princeſs A- 


tieri, and of cardinal Bernis, of the Ca/a 
Veraſpi, and the Caſa Carpegna, are the 
moſt brilliant. The buſineſs of theſe aſ- 


ſemblies is cards, and you are continually 


preſented with all ſorts of refreſhments; 
The opera is good; the theatre not indif- 
ferent, yet greatly inferior to that of Na- 
ples. What diſguſts me much is, to. ſee 

oys dreſſed in women's cloaths, as no fe- 
male actreſſes are permitted. The ſcenes 
are agreeably painted, moſt of them re- 
preſenting architecture well done in. per- 


ſpective, and the point of view being ta- 
ken from the angles, you have two views 


B 2 at 
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at once. The-Corſo lies along the main 
ſtreets; where the cattle being frequently 
killed at the doors of the butcher's ſhops 
during the time of airing, renders this 
amuſement odious to me. The living 
.OXen are witneſs to the murders of their 
innocent companions ; their bellowing, 
and this barbarous cuſtom ſhocked me ſo, 
that I am determined to avoid, in future, 
theſe ſcenes of butchery as much as poſſi- 
ble. We have already ſome curious arti- 
cles, which will be ſent to England from 
Tina Vecchna FF. „ # ® 


Adieu, Cc. 


P. S. I fhall add an anecdote of the 
Pope, that came to my knowledge very 
lately._—He was fitting at his writing- 
table which was covered with papers, 
_ whilſt two conſiderable perſons of his 
court converſed together at a window 
near him; his Holineſs had occaſion to 
quit the.room ſuddenly ; theſe gentlemen 
Were curious—lſeized the opportunity that 
offered to inſpect ſome of the papers; 
when the Pope, a very ſhort time after, 
entering, and perceiving inſtantly they 
© had meddled with them: I know, that 
you know the contents of theſe papers ;— 
make me no reply, for this inſtant I diſ- 
miſs you my {ervice ;=depart from my 

Pre: 


W 
preſence; — but if ever I hear the leaſt ru 
mour of what theſe papers contain, before 
the time their contents are to be made pub- 
lic, your heads ſhall anſwer for it. 
Fou ſee what firmneſs there is in the 
the ſecret, 1 Ae 


LETTER MA: 


Rome, April 25, 197% 
HE weather is extremely warm; 
the Engliſh} complain of the heat; 
 # but you know I love the ſun, and the 
FF hotter he ſhines the more health and ſpirits: 
are dealt me. However, this luminary is 
no friend to the complexion, and I have 
contrived to make a hat of paſteboard,. 
and trimmed it with blond and pink. rib- 
bon, as was the faſhion when we quitted- 
England. I believe I ſhall find it ex- 
tremely convenient in the mornings when 
we are walking amongſt the Ruins; for 
conſtantly going out in the Roman faſhion, . 
with nothing to ſhade my face but a black 
3 lace hood hanging down over my eyes, 
=_ has tanned me to ſuch a degree, that 1 
. 
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know not whether all the ſtrawberry-wa- 
3 ter in Rome will be able to whiten me. 
1 again. Ifind it more difficult here to 

3: pur- 
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purſue my intention of being conciſe 


than I imagined I ſhould; there is ſo much 
to be ſeen—ſo much to be admired - Whole 
labyrinths of curioſities; - my difficulty 
is, Which to chooſe; it ſeems a kind of 
injuſtice to omit things ſo highly worthy 
of notice, and was I to mention them all 


I ſhould fend you folios inſtead of letters; 
but be perſuaded my determination is 


againſt folios. Amongſt the Ruins of 


this once Imperial Miſtreſs of the world, 
Caracalla's baths are in high eſtimati- 


on with all the lovers of antiquity. We 
were a whole morning wandering a- 


mongſt theſe ſuperb remains. They ap- 


peared to me to occupy as much ground as 


a moderate ſized town; and not only af- 
forded conveniencies for three thouſand 


perſons to bathe at the ſame time, toge- 


ther with ſquares and courts for all kinds. 


of ſports and other public ſpectacles, but 
even ſcience found a place here. There 
were porticos for philoſophers to aſſemble 


in. The whole adorned with a profuſion 


of ſtatues, and the moſt precious ornaments 


luxury could invent. Now, alas, what 
remains! nothing but broken walls and 
naked bricks; yet even. theſe laſt are fine 


in their way, as none can be formed at this 


day of ſo large a ſize: they are alſo of an 


extraordinary texture and colour. Thie 
pipes which conveyed the water to a pro- 
48 N Aigious 
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(31) . 
digious height into the upper apartments 
are made of as fine clay as the old red 
china, and are equally ſmooth. One part 
of this immenſe building remains ſuffici- 
ently entire to ſtrike awe into the ſpectator; 
it conſiſts of a prodigious dome, which 
has no ſupport but from the wall whence 
it ſprings, and, like an unfiniſhed rain- 
bow, ſeems ſuſpended in air. Cloſe to 
theſe baths ſtood Caracalla's magnificent 
= palace; but of this there is not the leaſt 
- 3 veſtigeremaining. The Theatre of Mar- 
e cellus is fo disfigured by time and abuſe, 
that it is impoſſible to make out the whole 
of the plan; but what remains is of beau- 
tiful architecture. Part of the entrances 
may ſtill be traced. There are alſo two 
ranges of arches, one over the other; the 
lower decorated with the Doric, the upper 
with the Ionic order; both of them of 
light and graceful proportions. The re- 
maining friezes, cornices, and mouldings 
appear plainly, by their ſculpture, to have 
been intended for a near view. This The- 
atre ſeems to have had an oval figure; the 
learned, however, differ in regard to its 
form; for had it been oval, it had been an 
amphitheatre, conſequently deſtined to the 
tormenting of wild beaſts, and the inhu- 
man ſports of gladiators; but upon ſup- 
pofition of its being a theatre, could have 
deen only uſed for the repreſentation of 
fs B 4 dramatic 
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dramatic performances. We cannot help 
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regretting their having built wretched ha- 
bitations for mechanics between the arches, 
and conſequently filled them up, which diſ- 
grace theſe venerable remains extremely. 

We have viſited the famous 'Farpeian 
Rock. The precipice is, at this day, no 
longer terrific; it is filled up with rubbiſh 
in ſuch a manner, that though ſtill ſuffici- 
ently deep to break a limb of whoever 
ſhould chuſe to leap, yet I think they might 
poſſibly eſcape too without much damage. 
The way to it is incumbered with old build 


ings, and nothing can be more diſguſting 


than the dirt of the inhabitants of this 
wretched part of Rome. Mr. Pope's def- 
cription:of thoſe of the Alley, in Spenſer's 
ſtyle, amongſt his imitations of the Eng- 
liſh poets, will give you a juſt idea of the 
polite neighbourhood of the Farpeian: 
Rock. The Circus of Caracalla is ſtill ſo 
entire, that the plan may be eaſily made 
out, and is more perfect than any now re- 


maining at Rome. Here are apparent re- 


mains of the walls where the ſeats for the 
ſpectators were placed; that part of the 


Circus, at the greateſt diſtance, terminates 


in a ſemicircle. Fhe great gate which the 
victors paſſed through to their triumphs, 
is {till to be ſeen. In the middle remains 


alſo a line of walling, the extremities of 


which were the bounds fixed for the cha- 
riots 
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riots to turn at. In one of the fidewalls: 
you diſcern the places where large empty 

vaſes of terra cota were inſerted, in order 
to augment the applauſes of the prope by 
4 reverberation of the echoes from ſide to 
fide. Confiderable veſtiges of three or 

four large brick towers ſtill remain, which 

were probably thoſe granted by the em- 
proves to a few of their moſt conſiderable 
favourites, for the convenience of ſeeing 
the ſports to advantage, and which were 

hereditary in their families. There is ano- 
ther ſquare building, ſuppoſed to have been 

a kind of drefling-room for the compe- 
titors, and ſome remains of two-moſt re{- 
pectable temples erected to honour and 

virtue, by M. Marcellus. This great man 

conſtructed them in ſuch a manner, that 

the Temple of Honour could not be en- 
tered without firft paſſing through that of 
Virtue.. On the other ſide of the Circus 

are the ruins of a Temple erected to the 

Deo Ridicuolo, in the time of the ſecond 

Punic war, when Hannibal, advancing 

from Cannæ with deſign to befiege Rome, 
retired ſuddenly on his own-accord, before 
he had even commenced the fizge.—Half 
a mile from hence, on the Appian way, is an 


A antique Monument called Capo di Bove, the 
= tomb of Cecilia Metella, wife of Craſſus. 
of It is a ruined tower, with a frieze and cor-- 


nice, ornamented by ox-heads in reſrevo, » 
"if B 5 and 
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and garlands of cypreſs. The walls are 


exceedingly thick. In the pontificate of 


Paul the Third, an excavation- was made 
in the tower, Which brought them to a ca- 
vity that contained an urn made of Parian 
marble and fluted. It is now to be ſeen in 
the court of the Farneſe palace. The in- 


* 


ſcription on the frieze of this Monument 
is, Czcilie Q. Cretici F. Metell. Crafſi. 


The Mauſoleum of Auguſtus is ſituated 


behind S. Carts al Cir/o. It conſiſts of a 
great round tower. There are ſtill remain- 
ing ſome columns and marbles, with which 


the outfide was decorated. As the roof 


or covering is entirely deſtroyed, they have 
filled up the inſide with earth, and made a 


pretty odd garden within the tower. A 
terras, formed by the thickneſs of the 
walls, ſurrounds all. There are Souter- 
rains, or rooms where the aſhes of the Au- 


guitan family were depoſited. 


The Pyramid of Caius Ceſtius is the 


only entire tomb remaining. It is near 
Porto S. Paolo. The outſide is formed of 
large blocks of white marble. This mo- 


nument has a fine effect when viewed at a 
proper diſtance; being, I ſuppoſe, about 


40 feet in perpendicular height. 


There are many veſtiges of tombs to be 


ſeen in the environs of Rome, and is it not 
aà cuſtom that might be productive to hap- 
P * if 9 at this day in 


Chriſtian 
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Ekriſtian countries, were great and good 


men, who have ſerved their country eſſen- 
tially, to be: interred by the ſides of the 
high roads leading to the capital, with 
proper inſcriptions on their tombs (which 


might be alſo extremely ornamental), re- 


minding their ſucceſſors and others of the 


noble examples they had ſet them, and 


exciting in their minds a, laudable ambi- 


tion for the like honours? it would perpe- 
tuate the memories of our national bene 


factors, in my mind, more effectually than 
all the monuments that can be erected to 


them in Weſtminſter Abbey which few 
think of viſiting after the tour made in 
their childhood of the lions in the Tower, 
St. Paul's, the wax - work, and Weſtmin- 
ſter Abbey. I ſuppoſè there is no city in 


the world ſo provided with excellent wa- 


ter and beautiful Fountains as Rome. That 
of, Termini, of Trevi, of the Piazza Na- 


xone; and many others, are worthy the 
attention of travellers. IL dare not enter 


into the inſpection of them, nor even ven- 
ture to mention the obeliſks and ſingle co- 
lums which you find in every quarter of 


the town. The only Fountain you ſhall 
hear of ;at., preſent is antique, that of the 
nymph Egeria, which is not in modern 
Rome, but at a little diſtance from the 

town, or to ſpeak with the Romans, Fuore 


Roma. Here it was that Numa is ſaid 


tO 


i 36) 
to have had his rendezvous with that 
1 Its preſent appearance is that of 

a pretty large roomy vault. There are few 
remains of its antique marble ornaments... 
A mutilated. ſtatue of the Nymph, and 
niches where the muſes were placed, are 
ſtill to be feen, It affords plenty of ex- 
cellent water, of which you may be ſure 
we drank ;. alſo ſeveral aquatic plants that 
ſpring- ſpontaneouſly from theſe ftreams, 
and hang down over the entrance in many 
a fantaſtic garland: bis is woody and gloo- 
my all around, and, in my opinion, a moſt 
charming romantic ſpot, where one e might 
indulge in contemplation, 


Ol foreſts and inchantments drear, 
Where more is meant than meets the ear. 


Happily for you I have not viſited all 
the churches at Rome. Indeed I have ſeen 
but a few of them; ſo do not be alarmed, 
for I ſhall mention yet fewer than I have 
ſeen, &. Ciovanni di Latterano is a fine 
church, decorated with columns, Sc. an- 
tique and modern, of the moſt precious 
marbles. Several ſtatues of ſaints and 
apoſtles; the beſt, is that of St. Bar- 
"tolomeo. Round the altar are four very 
eurious antique pillars of bronze fluted, 
which were found where the famous tem 

le of Jupiter Capitolinus ſtood. The re- 
bs conſerved in the chuuches of Rome are 
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too abſurd to mention. This once omy, 
by which you may judge of the others, I 
halt inform you, that they here boaſt the 
"inheritance of a piece of Moſes's rod and 
2 morſel of Aaron's, a ſtick of the ark of 
the covenant, the table on which. our Sa- 
viour eat the paſſover with his diſciples, 
and the napkin. which he made uſe of to 
wipe their feet. 
The Church of St. Moria Ada is 
eſteemed the moſt noble and grand of all 
thoſe dedicated to the Virgin. It is built 
| on the ſpot where ſtood a temple conſe- 


1 ecrated to Juno. The plan of this church 


7 
4 


+ was, we are told, miraculouſly traced out 
1 a cloud which fell from heaven. Fhe 
architecture is much admired; the inſide 
| of the church ſtrikes the eye with a noble 
fimplicity; the view of a great number of 
bote pillars, of the Ionic order, of white 
marble, have a fine effect; the altar is 
formed by a beautiful antique urn of por- 
Jeg. The fineſt chapel belonging to 
this church is that of Borgheſe. Here is a 
profuſion of rich marbles, lapis lauli, the 
opaque precious ſtones, ſome paintings and 
freſcos by Guido, and many very valuable 
ornaments. Amongſt others, an image of 
the Virgin (attributed to St. Luke), 1 2 
rounded with precious ſtones. I had de- 


; | termined not to tire you with more relics, 


| but here I cannot help . to you 


be. 


(38) 
the manger in which our Saviour was laid, 
the ſwaddling clothes he wore, and ſome 
ſtraw on which he was placec. 


S. Paolo fuori di Roma alle tre ut 
This Church is built upon the ſpot where 
St. Paul was beheaded. The pillar to 


which he was bound, and where he ſuf- 
fered martyrdom, is near the firſt of the 
three fountains. Theſe ſprung up, as you 


will believe, miraculouſly from the three 


bounds his head made when ſtruck off. 
The Church, however, is extremely well 
worth ſeeing; it is adorned on the inſide 
with very curious antique columns®, par- 


ticularly two of black porphyry 5 there 


are no ſuch to be ſeen any where elſe. 
Antiquarians are at a loſs to determine 
whence they were brought, but the moſt 


probable conjecture is, that they were the | 


productions of Ethiopia, where quarries of 
Baſalte are common. 

The Church of St. Urbano alla Caffa- 
rella was a temple of Bacchus, and grace- 
ful, indeed, are its remains. It is built of 
brick, with ſtrength and ſohdity The Mo- 
ſaic in the arched roof, and between the 
double row of pillars is finely done. Here 
are repreſentations of the vintage through 
all its progreſs: the wine preſs is particu- 


larly 
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larly worth obſerving.. The different fi 
gures of birds, large as life, are elegantly 
xecuted; and the pheaſants ſuperior to 
he others. The diameter of the 8 
N between the inner row of pillars, 
meaſures about forty-five feet Engliſh, and 
ninety feet between the walls, or from one 
fide to the other. The farcophagus ral | 
Bacchus is of one entire morſel of 

| phyry, nine feet long, fix broad, and- Har 
12 ; the ſhell nine inches; the lid or 
1 | cover twenty. inches-thick. 17 1 is ſculpted 
9 in baſſo relievo, repreſenting the Infant 
Bacchus, feſtoons of vine lea ves, grapes, 
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L # S. Sebaftiano alle Catacombe, ſituated on 


10 the Appian way, was founded by Conſtan-- 
1 9 tine the Great, in honour of this ſaint; 
x who is repreſented lying in his tomb pierc- 
ed with arrows. The ſculpture by Gior- 
getti. The portico of this church is ſup- 
| 133 by {x antique columns of a very 
rare ſpecies; two of them of white gra- 
| Nite, and two of green, with uncommon 
1 ſpots in them. | 
4 4 The catacombs are the vaſteſt; and the- 
q | moſt noted in the neighbourhood of Rome. 
4 We explored them accompanied by a ra: 
2B gcd ill-looking fellow, whoſe buſineſs is to 
Weep the church, and ſhew theſe ſilent 
Hacks: von of the dead. One of our foot-- 
men was Lan of a meſſage, the other fol- 


| lowed: 


(49) 


Jowed us. We were provided with little 
wax candles, and deſcended the ſtair-caſe, 


each carrying a lighted Bougre; the others 
were for proviſion, left any of thoſe already 
lighted ſhould burn out or extinguiſh. 


Having, at length, reached the bottom, 


after no very agreeable deſcent, we found 
ourſelves in a labyrinth of very narrow 


paſſages, turning and winding inceſſantly; 
moſt of theſe are upon the ſlope, and, I 


believe, go down into the earth t a con- 


ſiderable depth. They are not wider than 
to admit one perſon at a time, but branch 
out various ways like the veins in the hu- 
man body; they are alſo extremely damp, 
being practiſed in the earth, and cauſed 
our candles to burn blue. In the ſide- 


niches are depoſited the bodies (as they 


ſay) of more than ſeventy-four thouſand 
martyrs. Theſe niches are moſtly cloſed 
by an upright flab of marble, which bears. 


an inſcription deſcriptive of their contents. 


Several are alſo buried under theſe paſſages, _ 
whoſe graves are fecured by iron grates. 
We followed our tattered guide for a 85 5 


ſiderable time through the paſſages; 
laſt he ſtopt, and'told M 
o with him to a certain Souterram juſt by, 


he would ſhew him a remarkable catacomb. | 
At that moment I was ſtaring about at the 
inſcriptions, and took it for granted that 
N —.— was really very near, but after 1 
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ſome moments, I aſked the footman who- 
was ſtanding at the entrance, if he ſaw 
his maſter ; he replied'in the negative, nor 
| did he hear any voice: this alarmed me; 
I bid him go forward a little way, and that 
I would wait where I was, for I feared lo- 
ſing myfelf in this labyrinth in attempting 
do get out, not knowing which way they 
3 had turned. I waited a little time, and 
e ſervant did not return, called 
nn out as fond as I could, but, to my great 
it MF diſappointment, perceived that I ſcarce 
ch 1 | 6 -4 | b 
made any noiſe; the ſound of my voice, 
I from the dampneſs of the air, or the low- 
neſs of the paſſages, remaining (as it were) 
with me. I trembled all over, and per- 


ws” 
7 
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&X ceived that my Bougie was near its end; 
EY llighted another with ſome difficulty, from 
nd the ſhaking of my hands, and determined 
to go in ſearch of M myſelf, at any 
ars hazard; but figure to yourſelf the hor- 
ts. ror that ſeized me, when, upon attempt-- 
SS, 1 ing to move, I perceived myſelf forcibly: 
ES. held by my clothes from behind, and all 
N- the efforts I made to free myſelf proved 
ineffectual. My heart, I. believe, ceaſed 
1d to beat for a moment, and it was as much 
by, as I could do to ſuſtain myſelf from fall- 
ing down. upon the ground in a ſwoon. 
However, I ſummoned all my reſolution. 
to my aid, and: ventured: to look behind 
me, but ſaw nothing. I then again at- 
tempted to move, but found it e 
I . 
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(9 
ble. Juſt God, ſaid I, perhaps M—— is 
aſſaſſinated, and the ſervant joined with the 
guide in the per petration of the murder, 
and I am miraculoufly held faſt by the 
dead, and ſhall never leave theſe graves. 
Notwithſtanding ſuch dreadful repreſenta- 


tions that my frighted imagifiation pictured Y 
to me, | made more violent Os, and 


and held me in the manner I have related, 
I foon extricated myſelf, and Ring fer- 
Ward, luckily in the right path, founßg 
| who was quietly- copying an in- 
e, the guide lighting him, and the i 
fervant returning towards me with the moſt | 
unconcerned aſpect imaginable. I had the 
diſcretion to conceal my fright as much as 
I was able, and only expreſſed, with ſome 
impatience, my deſire of returning into 
the open air. M , who is ever com- 
plaiſant to my wiſhes, inſtantly complied; 
and as we were retiring, the poor guide, 
whom my imagination had repreſented as 
an aſſaſſin, told me, that there was a pit 
amongſt the Catacombs, of which the bot- RH 
tom could never be diſcovered; and he 
had been told, that formerly a great many 
people had deen abuſed, robbed, and flung 
into it. I thanked God, inwardly, that he 
* not told me this flory earher, — Having 
entered. 
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7 ſeveral Italian and other authors. 
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xx cluding the Suterrams and cellars, 
I aſſerted by ſome, to have been built on the 
ruins of Nero's palace; others ſay, on the 


1 
entered the carriage, I determined within 
myſelf that this viſit to the Catacombs 
laſt. That you may not 


return to Rome, and conclude my letter 

with a ſlight deſcription of the Vatican. 
The ſuperb palace called the Vatican is 

attached to St. Peter's church, and was, 


t they have of late preferred 
allo, as a drier and healthier ſitu- 
The dimenſions and elaborate def 


tiffs. 


for * years, the reſidence of the Pon- 


Ac 


{1 cording to M. Venuti it contains eleven 
zz thouſand and five hundred rooms; but ac- 
# cording to Bonannt thirteen thouſand, in- 


It ts 


XX ſpot where that Emperor's gardens com- 


4X menced. The principal objects that merit 


the attention of a traveller are, the library, 


8 


the paintings of Raffaello, and the antique 
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ſtatues. After having paſted through two- 


great courts, you aſcend a ſtair-caſe called 


3. 
>" 
_ 
— 
x 


La Scala Regia, deſigned by Bernini, which 


is really magnificent. You then enter a 


vaſt ſaloon. called Sa Regia, painted in 


2 0 — " p 
We, by various artiſts; the ſubjects 


moſtly allegorical and hiſtorical. Many 
of them have been much injured by tlie 
7 painters; 


C44) 


painters who were employed, owing tes 
their rivality and private enmities to each 
other; blurring over and maliciouſly ſpoil- 
mg the labours of their brethren from mo 


tives of envy and revenge. You are then 


ſhewn the Chapel of Sixtus the Fourth.. * 
Michael Katy; painted the vaulted ciel- 
ing. The plan of this Chapel is an oblong 
ſquare. Over the tapeſtry are twelve pic- 


tures repreſenting different hiſtex 
the Old and New Teſtament; *t 


in gold and 


p icture, by Michael Angelo, of the laſt 
* occupies the whole end of the 


Chapel. It is painted in freſco. The 


Pietro 
Ferugino. The heads of the figures are 
finely executed, but their drapery is quite 
abſurd, bein for the moſt part, attired 
1 5 Over the door, a pic- 
ture repreſenting St. ichgel fighting with 
devils for the body of Moſes, is executed, ih 
in what the Find call, Une Mamere Ter 
ribile, by Matteo Dalecio. The famous i 


group in the middle repreſents J Jeſus Chriſt ; 


on 4 right hand the elect; on his left, the Wi, 
condemned ſouls; at the top, two gro 3 = 


of angels,, who bear the attributes of 


paſſion. The faints, ſpectators of the laſt 3 
Judgments, are ranged on each ſide of two i 


groups which ſurround our Saviour. There 


are alſo choirs of angels who ſound the 
trumpets,. ſome conduct. the bleſſed into 
heaven, and others thruſt the damned into 


hell. 


1 TIF | 
hell. At the bottom of the piaure is 
Charon in his boat ; and in the corner of 
hell ſtands a man with ſerpents twiſting 
tound him, being the portrait of a perſon 
to whom Michael had a particular averſion. 
This vaſt piece of painting is more ſur- 
priſing than pleaſing; the confuſion ſuch 
crow ds of figures produce the variety 
and ſtrength of deſign— the powers of 
imagination, and all the whims of fancy, 
gare here united. The back ground, re- 
preſenting an azure ſky, all of one tint, 
i gives no relief, and, upon the whole, 
there is a poverty of colouring, joined to 
2 great correctneſs in the drawing. 
I ſhall here omit the chapel Paulina, 
having mentioned it already. In a grand 
apartment called that of Borgia are many 
fine morſels of painting by Raffaello, Gi- 
2X ulio Romano, Pierino del Vaga, Pelegri- 
no da Modena, and others. The cele- 
brated Salloni di Raffaello conſiſts of a long 
ll * ſuite of rooms, painted in freſco by that 
4 1 great maſter. The firſt ſaloon contains 
5 2 all the virtues, charities, Sc. under fru 
a bolical figures; the ſecond, the twelve 


9 
I Conſtantine, ſhews the miracle of his con- 
28 verſion; the atrian croſs is borne by two 

angels. In another, the battle and victo- 
JF ry of Conftantine, gained over the tyrant 
Maxentius, at Ponte Mole, In this laſt 
| is 
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apoſtles, Sc. the third, called that of 


(46) 
is a remarkable figure of an old ſoldier 
who lifts his ſon, juſt expiring, from the 
ground ; the expreſſion} in the father is truly 
affecting. This ſaloon is completely co- 
vered with repreſentations if — an 
events in the hiſtory of Conſtantine. 
The next faloon preſents hiſtories from 
the book of the Maccabees; here is a 
compliment to Pope Julius the Second, 


who would be introduced as borne ee i 


the temple where Onias the high prieſt is 
invoking heaven. His meaning was, 
that, after the example of Onias, he had 
delivered the eccleſiaſtical ſtate from many 
uſurpations and diſorders which had af- 
feed the patrimony of St. Peter. Al- 


ſo a famous picture, and finely done in- 
deed; it is called the Maſs, and repreſents 


a miracle which happened at Bolſenna : A 
prieſt, who doubted of the real preſence 
in the Euchariſt being at the moment of 
conſecrating the water, blood dropped 


from it. The different effects of ſur- 
priſe and aſtoniſhment amongſt the peo- 


ple 1s repreſented in the moſt lively and 


natural manner. 
The ſubject of another piece which me- 
rits attention is Attila, Who ſees St. Peter 


and St. Paul coming in the clouds to givfe 


him battle. Here Pope Leo, the Tenth 
appears alſo mounted on his- mule, with 


the whole cavalcade of cardinals prancing 
on 


e 


1 


don various nags. Raffaello has alſo intro- 
duced his maiter Pietro Perugino as mace- 
bearer, curvetting before his Holineſs. 

un the fifth ſaloon are ſome of his moſt 
eſteemed paintings. The School of 
Athens is a picture remarkable for inven- 
tion, grouping, juſt perſpective, and co- 
XZ louring. It repreſents a place decorated 
with fine architecture. About the center 
appear Plato and Ariſtotle, who ſeem en- 
gaged in philoſophical diſcuſſions, ſur- 
27 rounded by their diſciples. | Socrates is re- 
ad preſented ſpeaking earneſtly to a young 


. 


ny and beautiful hero in armour, by which 


54 


if= figure is meant Alcibiades. In another 
Al- place, Pythagoras is graving muſical con- 


cCords upon a tablet, held by a youth cloath- 
nts ed in white, who repreſents France/co Maria 
A di Rovero Duca d. Urbino, and nephew to 
Pope Julius the Second. At a diſtance is 
Diogenes, reclined on a ſtep of the archi- 
tecture; he has a book in his hand, and a 
mall bowl near him. Raffaello has placed 


eo- ga relation of his own in another part of 
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this picture, one Bramanti, Who was a 


famous architect at that time; he is repre- 
ne- ſented as Archimedes, tracing an hexago- 
ter Wal figure. Near him appears a youn 
e man, who puts one knee to the ground, 
and pointing to him expreſſes great reſpect 
and veneration; by this young man is 
meant Ferdinand the Second, Duke of 
= | r 
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Milan. Zoroaſter makes a capital figure; 
he is draped in cloth of gold, and holds 
a globe; by him ſtands Raffaello himſelf, 
with a black bonnet on his head and the 
moſt filly face imaginable under it; he has 
placed his maſter Perugino by him. The 
coup-d wil of this picture is very ſtriking, ® 
and it demands ſome time to examine it 
properly. Oppoſite the School of Athens 
is a large painting, the ſubject a diſpute 
about the ſacrament, fo replete with ſym- 
'bolical, typical, and allegorical repreſen- 
tations, that we did not contemplate it 
ons. f 
Mount Parnaſſus is another eſteemed 
picture. Raffaello has introduced here al! 
the moſt celebrated poets of Italy, and 
placed himfelf between Virgil and Homer. 
Apollo plays on a violin; a great abſurdi- 
ty. The molt capital figure is Sappho;, 
her head, in particular, is finely done. 
Several other paintings merit obſervation, 
but you will excuſe my paſſing them over. 
' The cieling of the ſixth room is ꝓaint- 
ed by Perugino. Its beſt picture repre- 
ſents the fire of Bergo S. Spirito, eſteened 
a chefd æuure. The tumult, the conſter- 
nation of the people, the effect of the 
wind upon the flames, and the different 
epiſodes introduced, render this piece ex- M 
tremely curious.— The ſeventh room is 
called that of the Conſiſtory: the * x 
v8 or 


1 
_— 


of the paintings are, St. Leon purſuing 
* the Saracens, and Charlemagne crowned 
FF emperor. The two laſt chambers exhibit 
ſome fine perſpectives, by Baltazer Pe- 
ruzzi. In the apartment of the Counteſs 
Matilda are elegant freſcos by Romanelli. 
There are many other apartments, cha- 
I pels, and galleries, finely decorated with 
paintings, by famous maſters, which I 
hall paſs over, and proceed directly to 
the Belvidere, or the Torre di tutti gli Venti. 
It has a communication with the Vatican 
by means of an open gallery or terras, 
and is called Belvidere, on account of the 
4 glorious proſpect ſeen from it, which I fear 
we would loſe by any deſcription I ſhould at- 
tempt. The apartments of the Belvi- 
dere have been inhabited by ſeveral Popes, 
though but ſimply furniſned. Here are 
ſome curious morſels of antique moſaic ; 
done, in particular, repreſents an Egyptian 
Hdance.—A.',model, of St. Peter's. Church 
opens in the middle fo as to ſhew-thei ſect 
__ Mons, and, by means of a void left in the 
enter, you may ſhit yourſelf into it, and 
hf A ee all the ayles, chapels, &r. at one view. 
0% in or der to go to the court of the Antique 
ſter- Statues, you muſt. paſs along the great 
corridor, of the;| Belvidere, Winch is in 
ength 1692 feet, or about the third of 
ength 1692 feet, or about the thirdoof a 
mile. Half-way is an iron-gate which 
Ponducts you-to the > We 


re- 
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returned back to the library, after viſiting 
the Antique Statues. - At the end of this 
gallery is the famous Statue of the dying 
Cleopatra. She is repreſented in a ſu- 

pine poſture, with a ſerpent twiſted round 
her arm. I am ſorry to be obliged to con- 
feſs to you, that notwithſtanding ſhe is ſo 
much admired, we were not ſtruck as 
with a perfect piece of ſculpture. Very 
improperly, from the pedeſtal or . baſe of 
this Statue proceeds a ſheet of water, 
which falls into a baſon on your left hand 

as you enter the above-mentioned Court. 

It is aſſerted to be the moſt ſuperb aſſem- 
'blage of the fineſt Greek - Statues in the 
whole world; there are eight in all. The 
Laocoon, the Apollo, the Antinous, and 
the famous Ti or ſe, are thoſe J ſhall particu- 
larly mention; the other four being, in 
my opinion, unworthy of their ſituation 
0 though they might poſſibly appear 
to ſome advantage in another place. This 
Antinous is eſteemed of more beautiful 

portions than that in the Capitol. He 

is a model for grace; his limbs are elegant, 
and there is a lightneſs and eaſe in his 

whole figure, which is rarely found in 1 

moſt beautiful nature; his attitude is 
more genteel than noble; he oxprefles # 


more penſiveneſs than joy vet we rather 


prefer the face of the Antinous of the Capi- 


vol to. this' of the'Belvidere/<=The Liao- 
een 
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coon. aſtoniſnes and terrifies ; the ſubject 

is 8 10 horrible, and the expreſſion ſo juſt, 
that I could not contemplate it for any 
time together, but returned to it frequent- 
ly; my, imagination almoſt cauſed me to 
fa ky, card the piercing ſhrieks of the 
ſons , proceeding from the, agonizing 
pain, expreſſed in 1 diltorted yet beau- 
tiful features, and from the cruel folds of 
the ſerpents that confine and twiſt round 
their delicate limbs. The old man's diſ- 
treſs is of another ſpecies, and equally hor- 
3 rible._ 1 believe. Para Angelo may 
be juſtified when he pronounced the 
Z Laocoon I portento dell Arte. This ſta- 
tue was found in the baths of Titus, I 
ſhould have added alſo that the Antinous 
was taken from a place called Adrianello, 
near the church of S. Martino di Mane. 
When the folding doors were thrown 
open of the nich which conceals the Statue 
of Apollo, I ſtarted back with ſurpriſe. 
Never Hits 1 fee any ſculpture come ſo 
near the life, Nor. animation expreſs ſo 
much majeſty and dignity. I was ſtruck 
with og The beautiful proportions of 
the limbs, the grandeur and noble air dif- 
fuſed over the whole figure, his com- 
OY aſpect blended withangelic ſweet- 
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; wet joined to the mot perfect features, 


made me almoſt fancy he breathed, and 
was about to ſpeak: at length coming out 
of my firſt . Jſaid to myſelf, it is 
but marble that I dee — This Statue was 
found at Nertuns*. 

As to the famous Torſe I cannot pre- 
tend to ſay that I am knowing enough to 
be ſenſible of its beauties. A headleſs 
trunk, without arms or legs, appeared to 
me a frightful object; but 1 make not the 
leaſt doubt of its polling! all the beauties 
and perfections attributed to it by anti- 
quaries and connoifleurs. The muſcle 
are fo . ſtrongly marked, that I ſhonld 
think it muſt have been a ſtatue of Her 
cules; and .what makes this conjecture 
very. probable is, that! it is. placed or reſts 
upon a lion's ſkin. 

From hence we adjourned to the Libra- 
ry. I ſhall paſs over the garden, which is 
very large, and laid out in the old-faſhioned 
taſte: it is remarkable for little elſe than 
a great number of concealed water-works, 
or rather water -traps, intended to ſprinkle 
the unwary. Here are alſo more  confide- 


rable fountains. + 
This 


Niettuno is a maritime town of the eccleſiaſtical 


fate, ſituated near Capo d'Anzo, the ancient Fair, of 
Antium, a town originally belonging t the 
and Where dn was killed. 


' 


SE ++ 
This Library is ſo conſtructed as to af- 
ford a very agreeable coup d gil at your en- 
trance; hut the books being incloſed in 
preſſes which are painted, deprives- it en- 
tirely of the appearance of a library. 
The paintings are by various maſters, and 
the ſubjects taken from ſacred hiſtory, , 
or the hiſtory: of the early ages of the 
church of Rome. Some good antiques :. 
ſerve to adorn it; fine Etruſcan vaſes, 
and among other curioſities, a remarkable 
column of oriental alabaſter, white and 
tranſparent; it is ſolid and. beautifully | 
& fluted, . Oppoſite to this pillar is a tomb of 
= - white marble, and in it a winding ſheet. 
made of a linen which readily. catches 
fire, but does not conſume thereby. 
This linen is ſecured by iron work, and in 
order to prove that it ſtands the fire, our 
Ciceroni pulled one end of it out through 
the iron, and ſet fire to it with a lighted 
Bougie. It burnt faſt, and preſently ex- 
tinguiſned of its own accord. The corner 
which had endured the flame appeared ra- 
ther cleaner and whiter than the reſt of the 
ſheet, which was all the effect the fire pro- 
duced. I pulled it as hard as I could, 


with deſign to have torn and brought off a 
rag of it with me, but in vain; and I be- 
lieve the Ciceroni ſuſpected me, for he thruſt 

it into its place, and ſo ſecured it from 
any further attempts. It is probably formed 
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of the aſbeſtus, or, what is called i in the Roy- 
al Cabinet of natural hiſtory at Paris, Le 
un Fail. Here is alſo a Best collection 
of medals, which we had not time to ex- 
amine. They told us the preffes contain- 
ed ſeventy thoufand printed volumes and 
forty thouſand manufcripts ; feveral eu- 
rious antique Bibles, in Hebrew, Syriac, 
Arabic, 2055 a very pretty Greek manu- 
ſcript. of the Acts of the Apoſtles in gold 
letters, given by Pope Innocent the 
Eighth to Hatten 2 of Cyprus; ſe- 
veral manuſcripts, with curious and high- 
finiſhed miniatures. Amongſt theſe is a 
Pliny, with the pictures of all the animals; 
a Vir il of the fifth century, all wrote in 
capita 1 with the figures of the Tro- 
jans and Latins, in their proper habits; a 
beautiful manuſcript of Taſſo, anda Dante, 
with miniatures at the top of each page 
deſcriptive of the fſubjects. The Original 
Letters of Harry the Eigh hth to Ann Boleyn, 
and a Treatiſe on the Seven Sacraments, 
- compoſed by himſelf : he fent it as a pre- 
ſent to Leo the Tenth, with theſe IR, 
written with his own hand : 
An lorum 1 Henricus, Leo Decimo mini, 
Hoc opus, & fider reftem & amicitiæ. 
Here are many other curiofities of leſſer 
note, which our tirrie did not permit. us to 
ſcrutinize. 

The Arſenal is a ka faloon, aid to 


contain arms for eighteen thouſand men. 


C881); - 
Adieu. You ſhall hear from me again 
as ſoon as I have ſufficient materials for as 
long a letter as the preſent, Believe me as 


LETTER XUV. 


3 Rome, May 1, 17717 
T is impoſſible to feel ennu? at Rome, 
though not a place of gaiety. This 
city is the moſt agreeable retreat in the 
world (if a capital can be ſo called) for all 
thoſe who love the fine arts, and have a 


real pleaſure in the ſtudy ' of antiquity; 
= which. yet rather inclines one to melan- 


choly than cheerfulneſs. We propoſe, 
however, quitting. it in a few days; but it 
will be with ſome regret, as we feel our- 
felves ſettled very much to our liking in 
every reſpe&. Even the ceremonial of re- 
turning and receiving viſits is not exacted 
here from us Engliſh, as it would be in our 
own country : one reaſon is, we are fup- 
poſed to come here to ſee, and to inform 
ourſelves; another, becauſe whatever an 
Engliſhman does, is right. Such is the flat- 
tering idea the Italians, in general, enter- 
tain of our nation. This is a ſubject we 
muſt not enlarge upon, leſt it ſnould in- 
creaſe our vanity. The very recollection 
of all the civilities and friendly ideas our 
| V Roman 
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Roman friends have impreſſed upon us; are 
difficult to combat; ſo predominant is ſelf 
bbve.- Therefore I ſhall ſay no more on 
this head, but proceed to a deſcription of 
what we have ſeen fince I wrote laſt. The 
Palace Borgheſe is a magnificent building, 
decorated with all the orders of architec- 
ture. The arcades of the court are ſup- 
ported by an hundred columns of granite. 
The whole ornamented with antique ftar 


tues. Thoſe of Julia, Fauſtina, and an 


Amazon, are amongſt the beſt. The 
apartment of the rez-de-chauſſee (lower- 


floor, over the under-ground apartments) | 


conſiſts of eleven noble rooms or ſaloons, 
all en. ſuite, as full of fine paintings as their 


walls can bear. We were told this Palace 


contains ſeventeen hundred original pic- 
tures. Do not imagine I am about to give 


you a deſcription of them all; I ſhall con- 
fine myſelf to a very few, as [ have ſo ma- 


ny palaces to mention. A Picture, by Do- 
minichino; the ſubject, the ſports of Diana 
and her nymphs; the Goddeſs is repre- 
ſented giving the reward to one of them, 

who has had the good fortune to gain the 
Prize. This beautiful ſcene paſſes at a ri- 
ver's ſide: the Nymphs are in various at- 
titudes; one, in particular, the moſt ad- 
mired, is undreſſing herſelf for the bath. 
Two fine portraits of Cardinal Borgia and 
* i: _— The three 3 
blind- 


E 5 
blindfolding a Cupid, by Tiziano. In a | 
gallery highly ornamented and covered 
with Iooking-glaſſes and gilding, the Paint- 
ings that conceal the joinmgs of the glaſſes 
are extremely pretty; they repreſent u- 
pids, little River-gods, Sc. in many ele- 
gant attitudes: the works of Ciroferi, A 
fine Drawing, by Giulio Romano; the ſub- 
ject. Adonis dead in the arms of the Graces; 

a weeping Cupid and-an-afflicted Venus; 
two ſwans offer to careſs her; and in ano—- 
ther part of the picture are Cupids mount- 
ed on the back of a wild boar, and pierc- 
ing him with arrows. There are charm- 
ing Fountains in the middle of many of 
the rooms, which play conſtantly, and fall 
into beautiful antique marble baſons. In 
this Palace is a. great curioſity amongſt the 
collection of marbles; it conſiſts of three 
antique ſlabs of white marble, found at 
Monte Dragone at Fraſcati; they are above 
three feet long, and about an inch thick, 
yet ſo pliable, you may bend them with 
little force; and when-they lean: againſt a a 
wall, placed on their edge, they bend of 
themſelves, ſo as to form a curve of above 


. | 3 

the fineſt in Rome, it was the reſidenee of 

Chriſtina Queen of Sweden, whilſt in this 

capital. Her apartment is neither large 

nor magnificent, nor does it contain any 
C5. thing 
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ſportſman on horſeback, leading another 


: 5 (ud) 8 
thing curious or remarkable. From re- 


* 


pect to her memory, they have not chang- 
ed or removed the Furniture, Se. which 
is now much faded and worn. Near her 
bed- ſide are ſome pictures, Sc. of the fort 
often found as furniture to bed-chambers 
in Roman- catholic countries, emblems of ſu- 
perfiition. The exterior architecture of the 
Palace is not much eſteemed, but the in- 
terior plan is indeed very fine; the apart- 
ments noble and well contrived, as are the 


ſtair-caſes which lead to them. Here is a 


vaſt collection of pictures. I ſhall menti- 
on the following, as they ſeemed to us to 
be amongft the beſt. But where one ſees 
ſuch numbers, and does not return to them 
again, I cannot with the fame certainty, 


decide upon their merits, as though I had 
had an opportunity of conſidering them a 


ſecond time. W { 
A Saint Girolimo, by Guereino, in a. 
great ſtyle. — A Butcher's/fhop, by Te- 
nieres; Horribly natural, particularly f in 42 
tot day. —A fine Wovermans repreſents a 


horſe; the ſubject is coarſe; the moment 


the painter has taken is à vulgar German, 


er Dutch joke, — N fine Picture of a Field 


of Battle, by Bourgignomne.— A beautiful 


| Piece, by Grido; the ſiibjeft Herodias, 
with the head of St. John: the gul's head 


— — 


— 


ö 
is extremely graceful, and the whole 1 
y and elegantly finiſhed. 

A Prometheus; the vulture dragging out 
and feeding upon his bowels. All the 
horrors attendant on ſuch a ſcene are re- 
preſented to the life, by Salvator Rofa.— 
Amongſt the Antique Statues with which 
this Palace abounds, there are two Buſtos 
of admirable workmanſhip, one a Veſtal, 
the other Seneca; and a beautiful Statue 
of a Woman, finely draped,” There is 
alſo here a very great Library, conſiſting 
of ſeven rooms contiguous to each other ; „ 
the books contained in them are ſaid to 
treat of ſeven different ſubjects; a ſubject 

to each room; and: that all that can be 
faid upon each by different authors; is col- 
tected here. They contain alſo ſome cu- 
rious manuſcripts, and a large collection 
of prints and drawings. The gardens be- 
longing to this Palace are pretty, in an old 
ſtyle; a great deal of ſhade and regular 
arbours; ; alſo a Sylvan amphitheatre with a 
fountain in the middle, being frequently: 
the place of meeting for che academy of 
Quit ini, at which the cardinal Neri Corfine 
preſides, and where many curious and in- 
—— ſubjects are diſcuſſed particularly 
ſuch as relate to the antiquities of Rome; - 
The public are allowed to walk in': theſe 
ENEMA a 1257 wats coinyenibuce, and: 
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an inſtance, amongſt others, of the Italian 
ix, 

The Palazzo Barberini reſembles two or 
three palaces joined. together, and contigu- 
ous to it is a very large garden, ornament- 
ed with fountains, ſtatues, c. The ciel- 
ing of the grand ſaloon was painted by Pie- 
tro da Cortona, and is eſteemed a chef- 
dure; its ſubject allegorical, and relates 


to the Barberini family. This Palace con- 


tains a prodigious collection of fine pic- 
tures, antiques, and other curioſities. As L 
have had frequent opportunities of examin- 
ing its contents at my leiſure, from the in- 


timacy of our acquaintance with the fa- 


mily, I may be more accurate in my de- 
ſeription, than in regard to ſome of the 
others that I have only ſeen by walking 


dnce through the apartments. I ſhall be- 


with the Pictures: A Sleeping Infant, 
by Guido; the colouring delicate and tranſ- 
parent, the drawing correct, the figure of 
the moſt amiable charadter, and leeps as: 


if roeked:by tir Graces. { 
A. Portrait, by Raffaello, of his * 


ite Miſtreſs, for whom he died: She is of 
a brown complexion, and if at all hand- 
fome, to my. mind one of the moſt diſa- 
greeable beauties I ever aw. Her face is 
ef-.4; wilgar contour; a ſharp chin, ſtrong 
Ines, with features. dean and hard; her 
countenance ſtupid and inſenſible. She has 

r 
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a bracelet above her elbow in the antique 


faſhion, on which is engraved Raffaello. 
A Holy Family, by Parmeſan. Hagar 
in the Deſart, by Mola; finely coloured; 
the head of Hagar is beautiful. A very 
pleaſing Picture, by Pietro da Cortona; its 
ſubject the reconciliation of Jacob and La- 
ban. A Magdalen, by Guido,.. in high 
eſtimation with all the Virtuoſr, which 1 
muſt confeſa i do not like. She fails in 
character. The figure is, no doubt, beaur 
tiful, but it might be taken for any other 
perſon. Repentance, remorſe, devotion, 
ſhould be ſtrongly expreſſed in a Magda- 


len, and, to my eyes, none of theſe are 


here to be found, There are ſeveral fine 

Portraits by Tiziano, and one of Raffaelle 

by himfelf. 981 h 
Amongſt the Antiques are two famous 


Buſtos of Marius and Sylla; a beautiful 


Head of Jupiter; a fine Head of Alexan+ 
der the Great, and another of Antigonus. 
A Diana; her body of oriental agate. A 
ſmall Statue of Diana of Epheſus. A Head 
of Julius Czfar,, of Egyptian pebble. A 
Scipio Africanus, of gra/lo antico. & Co- 
loſſal Buſto of Adrian; the head of bronze, 


the cuiraſſes and ſaſh of marble, with cur 


rious red veins. An Antique Moſaic, very 
well done; its ſubject the rape of Europa, 
A beautiful Antique Lion, in white mar- 
ble. A fine Statue, in a nich, of a young 

ö Man, 
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Man, who holds in one hand a kind of | 


ſtick, and in the other a patera; this Sta- 
tue is perfectly well proportioned, and of 
very antique ſculpture. A Sleeping Faun, 
whichis a Greek ſtatue; and deſerves to be 
held in the higheſt eſtimation for its admi- 
rable workmanſhip. Two triangular Al- 
tars, and one round; in Baſſo relie vo ap- 
pear Hygeia Goddeſsof Health, Iſis holding 
the flower Lotus, and Mars. The baſſore- 
tievos on the other altar. are, Jupiter, Juno, 
and a young Man, who, with one hand, 

is leading along a ram for ſacrifice, and in 
the other holds a cup; A Modern Statue, 
By Bernini, of a ſick Satyr lying on his 


back: there is admirable expreſſion of 


Pain and ſuffering in. this figure. A Statue, 
in terra cotta, of Pope Urbino the Eigh th, 


made by a blind man, and ſaid to be ex- 


tremely like. It bears this inſcription; 
Giovanni Gambafi cieco fecit. 


Here is a fine Library, conſiſting of 


above fix thouſand. volumes, beſide a 


eat collection of valuable manuſcripts, 


medals, antique gems, cameos, intaglios, 


and bronzes. One of the moſt curious 


things in this Cabinet of Antiques, is an. 


ancient inſcription; which bears a treaty of 


peace between Rome! and Tivoli. The 


apartment inhabited by the Dutcheſs of 
Muntelihretti is nobly furniſhed in tlie Ita- 


lan _ Some of the fineſt Pictures * 
the. 
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the collection are its decorations; but the 
rooms are not crowded with them, as is. 
frequently the caſe in Italian palaces. Her 
bed- chamber is extremely pretty; it is 
hung with a Lyons ſilk, brocaded with ſmall 
flowers, and ſtriped With filver, which has 
an exceeding good effect: the chairs, cur- 
tains, Sc. are all covered with the ſame 
materials. The jewels of this family (as 
is the cuſtom with all the great and prince 
ly families in Italy) are kept in a large ca- 
binet, and form a kind of regalia. They 
are ſhewn to ſtrangers, and an Houſehold 
officer has the care of them, who is an- 
ſwerable for his truſt. Quantities of pre- 
cious ſtones and pearl to amaze one; the 
je wels the Dutcheſs. wears are magnificent; 
the diamonds of a much larger fize than 
any I have ſeen in England, excepti 
thoſe belonging to the crown, and a va 
number of large pearl of the fineſt water 
and moſt exacł formation. The apartment. 
of the Princeſs Paleſtrine is furniſhed in a 
= 'graver ſtyle than that of her daughter-in-- 
law, and contains ſeveral curious cabinets, 
china, and ſmall pictures in oil, ſome of 4 
which are very well done. 
Nalazzo Farneſe. This: griifantls FEY 
fice was, for the moſt part, built by Ni- 
chaeł Angelo! The Coll;fenrand the theatre 
of Marcellus, were, by ſacrilegious hands, 
ed of their marble. ornaments : to. 
- adorn: 


in 
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adorn this Palace, as I have already men- 
tioned in a former letter; and the memory 

of Pope Farneſe, Paul the Third, is held 
in execration at Rome for this illiberal ac- 
tion. It is a noble pile, but not without 
- faults in the architecture; many of the 
members, by their ſculpture, ornaments, 
Sc. have too ſolid and weighty an appear- 
ance; and the conſequence of enriching 
the fronts has been the throwing a gloom 
over the apartments: The grand court is 
a ſquare, decorated with the three orders; 
under the arcades which environ it are 
plaeed certain famous antique ſtatues. The 
Hercules, called the Farneſian, (to diſtin- 
guiſh it from the other Hercules) is eſteem- 
ed: a chef d æuure, and Was ſculpted by one 
Glicon an. Athenian, as the inſcription up- 
on it ſets forth. It may be very beautiful, 
and the moſt perfect model of a man in the 
world; but I am inſenſible enough to its 
charms to own, that if all mankind were 
ſe proportiohed, I ſfiould think them very 
diſagreeable and odious. The muſcles of 
this Hercules (allowing for the manner of 
ſpeaking) are like craggy rocks compared 
with the Belvideran Apollo. Here is plac- 
ed alſo, the large urn, wherein were de- 
poſited the aſhes of Cecilia Mitella, taken 
dut of her Mauſoleum called Capo di Bovʒe 
on the Appian- way, as I told you before; 
but leſt you ſhould have forgot it, I men 
11053 non 
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tion it to you again. The Flora is a fine 
Statue; her arms and feet have been re- 
placed, and but indifferently ; for the an- 
tique part has great merit; the drapery is 
gloriouſly done. Having aſcended the 
great ſtair-caſe, the Statues of two Slaves 
make a ſtriking appearance, and are wor- 
thy the attention. of the curious. In the 
interior part of the Palace, are a numerous 
aſſemblage of Buſtos, ſtatues, Sc. all an- 
tique. The vault of the great gallery is 
painted in freſco by Annibal Caracci, and 
1s eſteemed one of the nobleſt efforts: of 
this maſter. The ſubjects are; in the cen- 
tre, the Triumph of Bacchus and Ariadne; 
the proceſſion is comic, and old Silenus on: 
his aſs, makes a capital figure; at one end 
of this piece appears the God Pan, offering 
a fleece to Diana; at the other, the Jud 
ment of Paris. The whole is admirably 
well done. Between the centre and the ex- 
tremities, are the following: Triton on the 
Sea, with Galatea; the Rape of Cephalus, 
by Aurora; the epiſode here introduced of 
Morpheus aſleep, has a very fine effect. 
Polypheme, endeavouring to charm Gala- 
tea with muſic, and then. hurling a frag- 
ment of a rock at Acis, are finiſhed with 
great ſpirit. Other compartments repre- 
ſent Jupiter inviting Juno to his nuptial 
bed. Juno, graced with the Ceſtus, en- 
tertaining Jupiter. Diana careſſing Endi- 
mion; 
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mion ; the love expreſſed here is worthy 
of ſo chaſte a Goddeſs. Hercules and 
Iole; they have exchanged dreſſes, and he 
is trying to amuſe her by playing on the 
tanibour de Baſque. Anchiſes taking off the 
Buſkin of Venus. There are many more 
events of the fabulous hiſtory here repre - 
ſented, and which take up a great deal of 
time to examine, as they are all worthy of 
the cloſeſt notice. At the ends of the gal- 
lery are two fine Paintings in freſco; one 
repreſents Andromeda chainedto the Rock; 
the other, Perſeus converting into Stone, 
by the view of the Meduſa's head, Phineus 
and his companions; but I think the pic- 
ture we faw at Genoa on the ſame ſubject. 
better done. This gallery is painted with 
various ſubjects, all taken from the heathen 
mythology, and decorated with curious. 
antique buftos; many very fine are in a 
_ "Gabinetto, particularly the famous repreſen- 
tation of Hercules'between Vice and Vir- 
tue (by Annibal Caracci), in which the fi- 
gure of Vice is out of all compariſon more 
charming than that of Virtue. | 
A great number, in every Room, of an- 
tique ſtatues and buſtos of the firſt claſs, 
and each merits a particular deſcription. 
That of Caracalla is unqueſtionably tge 
fineſt yet found. The deſcription. of the *' 
contents of this Palace, would eaſily fur- 
niſh matter for a folio. The famous * . 
of 
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of Dirce, the Bull, and the two Men, can 
never be ſufficiently admired. This enor- 
mous com poſition is of one block of mar- 
ble, as white and as freſh as if newly ex- 
ecuted; it would take me half a quire of 
paper to enter into a detail of its merits: 
let it ſuffice, that it is one of the moſt ſtu- 
pendous efforts of ſculpture that has as yet 
been diſcovered, and that I am fare we 
ſpent at leaſt two hours in gazing upon it. 
It is kept under a thed in a court: cn. 
ous'to the Palace. URL, 

A fine Baſſo Relievo, repreſenting. an 

Orgie of Bacchus broke into three pieces: 


= A Second repreſents 'Frimalcion leaning. 


upon a Fawn, whilft another odd creature 
pulls off his ſandals; à troop of come 
dians follow him. There are ſeveral An- 
tiques in this place that are extremely cu- 
rious. 
Near the Naleav Rune is that of 
Spada, an inferior palace at Rome, but 
which, however, is worth ſeeing. The 
moſt remarkabie Antiques and Pictures 
are; of the former, a Pompey, about 
fourteen feet high, and finely proporti- 
oned. Paris, Venus, and a Gladiator. A 
beautiful Statue of a Greek | Philoſi opher. 
A Ceres, finely draped. Eight very W 5 
Tables of Marble, 1 in Baſſo relie bo. 
Amongſt the Pictures, the Rape of Helen, 
by Guido. A repoſe. in Egypt, by Car- 
ravagio. 
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ravagio. The Sacred Fire ſupplied by the 
Veſtals, a fine ſketch, by Ciroferri. A large 
Portrait of Cardinal Spada. A View of 
the Market at Naples during the uſurpati- 
on of the famous Maſſienello the lazzar 
rone. In a ſmall court is; a pretty decep- 
tion in perſpective; it is a little gallery 
or arched. vault, ſuſtained by Dorie 
pillars, which leſſen according to the 

rules of perſpective; the plan on- which 
they are built drawing towards the point 
of view in which the reality would have 
appeared to the eye. The plan is only 
twelve feet in front, and: contracts 
gradually, being but ſix feet at the 
feet high at the entrance, and but nine at 

the oppoſite extremity. A Statue of a 

Fluter is placed at the end of the little 
Court, which, when ſeen through this 
arch, appears to be full five feet high, but 
is, in reality ne more than three. This 
little piece of architecture might be eaſi- 
ly imitated, and would have a very plea- 
ſing effect in a London garden 
The Palazzo Colanna is a vaſt edifice, 
with a garden . a prodi- 
gious collection of antiques and pickures. 

The grand apartment is nobly furniſhed. 
Amongſt the Pictures I obſerved the fol- 
lowing in particular: A St. Margaret and 
Dragon, by Guido; a nne : 
X | A. Ce- 
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A Cephalus, and Procris endeavouring to 


Aiſſuade him from the dangers of the 
Chace; this is by Titian, and extremely 
intereſting. The Rape of: Ganimede by 
the Eagle of Jupiter; by the ſame artiſt 

and very fine, though the | colouring has 


fuffered a little. The Gallery is ſuperb, 


and of a prodigious length; it is furniſned 


with fine paintings: A St. Francis, by 


Guido. A Flight into Egypt, by the ſame. 


St. John preaching in the Deſart, by Sal- 


vator Roſa. A fine Picture, by Guercino; 


the ſubject David bearing Goliah's head; 


the daughters of Iſrael following, dancing 
and beating little kettle- drums; altogether 
ridiculous in the compoſition, though de- 
ſer vedly admired in other reſpects. A 
Man drinking out of a Glaſs, by Tiziano: 
= what is curious in this Picture is the noſe, 
lips, Sc. of the Man foreſhortened, as 
ſeen through the Glaſs. A moſt admira- 
ble groteſque: Picture of a Peaſant eating 


beans, by Tintoret. The Gardens are in 


a bad taſte, having too many parterrès 


formed of box edgings and coloured ſtuc- 
co, which are dignified by the name of En- 


gliſh Flower Gardens. 


The Palazzo Bracciano; rich in valuable 
antique marbles, and many good pictures. 
On the ſtair- caſe is a fine Euſto of Antoni⸗ 
nus Pius, and in the firſt ſaloon a rare Sta- 

tus el Caligula, Amongit the Pie 
| | | that 
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that decorate the apartment, is the Wo- 
man taken in Adultery, by Tiziano. 
The Hiſtory of Cyrus, in five Pictures, 
by Rubens; and ſeveral originals, by 
great maſters. The Dutcheſs of Bracciano 
told me, that the beſt Pictures in the Pa- 
lais Royale at Paris, and all thoſe in parti- 


cular, 19 1 are hung in the Lanthorn- 


room there, were part of the Bracciano col- 
lection. She is a near relation of the 
Duke of Orleans. I am not ſure that I 
did not mention this circumſtance in my 
firſt letters from Rome, where I had oc- 
caſion to ſpeak particularly of this noble 
Lady, whois much diftinguiſhed at Rome, 
for her high rank and great connexions. 
The Cabinet of : Curioſities belonging 
to this family contains a ſuperb collection 
of. medals. They belonged formerly to 
Chriſtina Queen of Sweden. Amongſt 
the Antique Gems is a Cameo in oriental 
agate, its ſize exceeds ſix inches by four; 
iti repreſents the Profiles of Alexander che 
Great, and his mother Olympia 
- Palazzo. Altieri. This Palace ſtands 
ahne upon a great deal of ground. The 
grand apartments are highly ornamented 
with paintings and gilt ſtucco, embelliſhed 
in a. very good taſte. There are two 
_ Claude: Lorrains in them, eſteemed the 
beſt productions of that famous land- 
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te other, to which the preference is gene- 
rally given, repreſents a beautiful Land- 
ſcape, in which is introduced the Temple 
of the Sibyl at Tivoli. If 4 might ven- 
ture to criticiſe this great artiſt, I ſhould 
ſay that his landſcapes would have been 
better, was there not an air of ſtiffneſs in all 
his objects; — his trees too trim and of too 
fine a green, failing in that contraſt that 
-withered branches and fantaſtic old roots 
and trunks of trees often produce in a re- 
preſentation after Nature. At the ſame 
time it is juſt to obſerve, that his paint- 
ings are highly finiſhed, the glowing 
warmth of his ſkies are inimitable, and 
never to be found in the landſcapes of any 
ih .... 2400s IN: 
Two Philoſophers, by Salvator Roſa; 
and two Landſcapes of fine Rocks and 
Water, by the ſame. A Virgin, by Cor- 
regio. A Lucretia, by Guido. A Ro- 
man Charity, by Guercino: this ſubject 
is curiouſly treated; the ſcene preſents the 
outſide of a dungeon; the Daughter 
looks through the grated window and calls 
to her Father, Who is very conſpicuous 
in the interior of the dungeon, but from 
his age and defect of hearing, he turns his 
head and looks behind him, in order to 
diſcover from whence the voice proceeds. 
lis error produces great expreſſion of 
JJC 
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anxiety in the countenance of the Daugh- 
ter, 
The Palazzo Chigi contains ſome good 
paintings, a curious collection of original 
ſketches-and drawings of the greateſt maſ- 
ters, with ſome antiques. An Adoration 
of the Shepherds, by Carlo Maratti. 
Some fine Landſcapes, by Claude Lorrain : 


one, in particular, which 'preſents a beau- 
tiful View of the Sea: on the fore- ground 


the Rape of Europa. A pretty Land- 
ſcape, by Salvator Roſa; in which he has 
introduced Mercury piping to Argus in 
order to make him ſleep, and the beautiful 
Cow Jo watching the event. A Satyr car- 
rying a baſket of Fruit; by his fide a Bac- 
chante this Picture is finely coloured; 1t 
is by Rubens. An extravagant Picture, 


by Carravagio; the ſubject Mars whip- 
Ping Cupid in the preſence of Venus. 


Here 1s alſo a very good Library, con- 
taining many curious manuſcripts, enriched 
with fine miniatures. A Miflal of oy 
Boniface the Eighth, bound in vlver, 
7 of leather. 

The Chapel is bent and richly orna- 
mented. 

Palazzo Giuftinian has not a very boils 
nan appearance. The interior wants 
new furniſhing, but it contains a vaſt col- 
lection of Statues and Paintings, Which 


are not protected and kept as they ought 
to 
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tv be. There are ſeveral valuable Anti- 
que Statues in the Court. The Grand 
-Apartment 1s decorated with antique 
columns of green porphyry and green 
marble, ſtatues, freſco- paintings, and 
pictures. Amongſt the latter is a ve- 
ry fine Flemiſh Picture, by the famous 
Handſtorſt of Utrecht, known in Italy, 
bythe nick-name of Gerards della Notte; 
for how can a ſoft Italian mouth. pro- 
nouneę ſuch a hoarſe rumbling word as 
that of Hundſtorſt? The ſubject of this Pic- 
ture is Pilate. on the Judgment Seat. The 
effectof the candle-light ſnews wonderfully. 
[4 A Picture repreſenting St. Peter, who the 
executioners are undreſſing, in order to 
prepare for his martyrdom on the croſs: 
the colouring and the expreſſion are greatz 
it is by-Saltarelli a Genoeſe.  _ 
A Portrait of a Widow to whom. Cu- 
pid preſents a looking-glaſs, by Paul ND 


| MM roneſe. ...St. Anthony and St. Paul, a 
> WH fine picture by Guido. Socrates in Pri- 
bon, to whom they are about to preſent 
' WW the poiſoned bowl; and oppoſite to it, Se- 
> MR neca, with his veins opened and bleeding 
do death. Both theſe tragic ſcenes are re- 
» | r at night; the lights of the 
1 ambeaux and lamps are finely thrown by 
the Utrecht painter I mentioned before. 
hk In the Chamber of the Madonnas are 
ht various repreſentations of the__ Blefled 
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Virgin, by Raffaello, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Perugino, Parmeſan, and Andrea del 
JJ) 
The Gallery holds a crowd of Statues. 
The beſt amongſt them, an antique 
Goat lying down. An antique Marble 


Vaſe, with beautiful rolled handles. A 
Minerva. A Veſtal. A-Fawn with his 


hand full of grapes. A Head of Homer. 
A Head of Vitellius. A Buſto of Sera- 
pis. A Diana of Epheſus; and ſeveral 
Ruſtos of Emperors. Meſſalina ſitting. 
The greater number of ſtatues and other 
antique marbles depoſited in this Palace 
were dug up, in ſinking for its foundations, 
amongſt the nuns of Nero's Baths. - 

Palazzo Roſpighiofi. This DE. be» 
longed formerly 'to the Borgheſe family. 
Here are ſeveral] pictures highly worthy 
particular attention; but I muſt reſtrain 
myſelf in their deſcription for want of 
time, and proceed to the antiques. In 
the Gallery is a remarkably large round 
Baſon of Verd antique, ſupported- by a pe- 
deſtal of porphyry. An antique Piece of 


Freſco- painting, repreſenting a land- 
ſcape, with a houſe in the middle, and 


palm- trees about it, in the Chineſe taſte. 
Four ſmall Freſco- paintings, antique, 
found in the Ruins of Conſtantine's Baths; 
the ſubjects:chiefly Bacchanalian, but one, 


in particular, is extremely pretty; it re- 


preſents 
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preſents a Cupid on a Branch of Flowers, 
holding a ladder. In the Garden is a well- 
proportioned little building, which con- 
tains the beſt paintings in the collection. 
On the cieling of its ſaloon or veſtibule is 
the famous painting in freſco, by Guido, 
known by the name of the Aurora, and 
_ repreſents the bringing on of the Day. 
Phoebus, in a triumphal chariot, is drawn 
by ) four fiery courſers, a-breaſt; the 
Hours, under the figures of beautiful 
nymphs, dance around him; he is pre- 
ceded by a Cupid, holding a torch, and 
Aurora, who ſtrews the earth beneath 
with flowers. The figures here repreſent- 
ed may ſerve as models for grace; 
the folds of the draperies are light, natural, 
and ſimple; and the clouds finely render- 
ed. It is much to be regretted that the 
ſaloon, the repoſitory of this fine piece of 
freſco, is damp, by which it has ſuffered 
XZ conſiderably, as well as by neglect. Here 
rare alſo two fine Friezes painted in freſco, 
by Tempeſta. I ſhall now have done with 
Palaces, leſt you ſhould be ſurfeited with 
them, as you were with Churches at Paris, 
and mean to conclude this voluminous let- 
ter with a deſcription of the Jeſuits Col- 
lege. You ſhould here aſk, How it was 
poſſible: for me to have ſeen the Jeſuits 
College? I ſhall inform you; for, to be 
{ure, no female ever entered it, (at leaſt; 
. 22 £ by 
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by public permiſſion) ſave the Emprefs 
Queen, Chriſtina Queen of Sweden, and 
your moſt humble ſervant. Know then, 
that I, not devoid of that curioſity natu- 
ral to us all, had learned that this ſame 
Sanctum Sanctorum of a Seminary. for learn- 
ing was poſſeſſed of a moſt rare collection 
of antique marbles, gems, pictures, na- 
tural hiſtory, and what not, and was con- 
ſequently deſirous of inſpecting this: pure 
and holy edifice, but found that females 
were never permitted to enter, ſave only 
the before- mentioned royal perſonages, 
who had as great a grace and favour, *6b- 
tained permiſſion, to that effect, from the 
ſovereign pontiff; and that, in ſhort, it 
was impoſſible for me to gain admittance, 
unleſs by an order from the Pope. I ſtill 
perſiſted in wiſhing to ſee it, and frequently 
expreſſed my conjectures in regard to its 
contents: in preſence: of a dignified eccle- 
ſiaſt ic who was: in his Holineſs's:good gra- 
ces, and who being tired, I ſuppoſe, 
with coniſtantly hearing the ſame ſubject 
harped upon, undertook to aſk' the favour. 
The Pope had the goodneſs to grant it, 
and an crder was immediately given up- 
on ſtamped paper, addreſſed in the form 
of a letter to the general of the Jeſuits, 
with our names mentioned and thoſe of 
*****. this gentleman and lady having 
much wiſhed to accompany us, a. 
#8 FI uc 
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. 

ſlicceeded in procuring this aditional gra- 
tification. The paper was ſigned in all 
form, firſt by his Holineſs himſelf, then 
by Monſigniore Pallavicini, ſecretary of 
ſtate, the general of the Jeſuits, and this 
paper empowered us to viſit the College 
and every part of it at any hour, and as 
often as we pleaſed. We accordingly 
went thither, and were received by the 
general and'the chiefs of that ſociety with 
the utmoſt ' politeneſs. They were ſo 
obliging as to give themſelves the trouble 
of conducting us about, and ſhewed us 
all the interior of the building, with its 
curioſities. It is a vait: edifice; contains 
excellent apartments, well fitted up and 
moſt commodiouſſy diſpoſed. . A Muſeum 
that would employ an antiquary many 
months to give a proper deſcription of its 
rare antiques and other contents. Part of 
this ſuperb collection is compoſed of the 
famous cabinet of Father Kircher, that of 
the Marcheſe Gregorio Copponi, and a col- 
lection of gems given by Auguſtus King 
of Poland. Here are beautiful antique 
vaſes of agate and cornelian, cups of egi- 
adejaſper and onyx, fine cameos and in- 
taglios, antique ear- rings; the drops in va- 
rious ſhapes; fome repreſent little Cupids 
_ ſuſpended, others vaſes, c. Gold chains 
for the neck of exquiſite neatneſs. A ſe- 
ries of medals, and, amongſt them, ſeve- 
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ral of gold, and extremely rare. Anti- 


que marbles, ſuch as ſtatues, baſfo rehevos, 
altars. -Inſtruments of ſacrifice very an- 
tique and of beautiful workmanſhip. In- 


ſcriptions, Sc. befides weights, meaſures, 


and ſeveral other articles in bronze. An 
antique Sun-dial, found at Tuſculum, 
eſteemed a very great curioſity: by this. 
Dial it appears that the Romans reckoned 
twelve. hours to the day, including one 
hour of twilight. A prodigious ſeries of 
natural hiſtory, including > whole ſci- 
ence, animal, foſſil, mineral, vegetable, 
Sc. nothing excepted. All the ſciences. 
are taught here, and there are profeſſors 
appointed to inſtruct youth. Almoſt every 
neceſſary and uſeful article is made within 
their own walls. Here are buildings for 


the taylors, ſhoe-makers, carpenters, &c.. 


who are ſolely employed for the College. 
A very fine Library ; alſo ſome excel- 


lent pictures. Amongſt theſe I particu- 


larly remarked. the following. A beauti- 
ſul one of the Woman of Samaria; it is, 
1 think, the beſt I ever ſaw on this ſub- 
ect; ſhe is charming, and her figure 
graceful in the higheſt degree. Our Sa- 


viour's figure is not quite equal to hers, but 


has great expreſſion. The copper bucket 
which ſhe has juſt drawn out of the well 
appears wet, and chilled with the cold- 
neſs of the water. The whole of the 

| | | picture 


(19) :; 
picture is as highly finiſhed as poſſible, not 
the ſlighteſt circumſtance omitted ;. even 
the cord faſtened to the bucket 1s as natu- 
ral as if really there. It is a fmall picture, 
the joint work of Livia Fontana and Do- 
minichino, and cannot be too much ad- 
mired,” ' A St. Jerome, by Carravagio. 
A young Chriſt among the doctors. A 
Reſurrection, by Vandyke. A holy Fa- 
mily, by Corregio. A Nativity, by Cal- 
vert, Dominichino's maſter. The Diſci- 
ples at Emmaus, a fine picture, by Jacopo 
Baſſano. St. Gregorio, by Guercino. 
All theſe are perfect, and in the higheſt 
conſervation. There is a fine terras at the 
top of the building, from whence you 
have a beautiful view of all Rome and the 
country adjacent. Amongſt the many 
conveniencies attached to this College, 
I had almoſt forgot to mention a botanic 
garden, with a laboratory, where all ſorts 
of chymical utenſils, the fineſt drugs (I 
ſuppoſe) in the world, and many curious 
preparations for different branches of phy- 
ſic. In the garden is a fountain that pleaſ- 
ed me much by its ſimplicity. Suppoſe a 
moderately large arched nich in a wall, 
and rocks piled up within the nich, ſo as 
to form half a protuberant or convex py- 
ramid. Theſe rocks are overgrown with 
various moſſes, over which the water gent- 
ly ſtreams, and falls into the baſon below. 
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In the (| pace between this ſmall pyramid'of 


rocks and the nich has grown a quantity 
of maiden hair, which hangs down to a 


great length, and makes a graceful ap- 


arance. We then adjourned to the 
Church of St. Ignazio, which belongs to 
the College. The riches of this edifice are 


immenſe. A profuſion of the fineſt mar- 


bles adorn the inſide. The chapels are 
beautiful, and the cleanlineſs and neat or- 
der in which it is kept moſt ſtriking. Here 
are ſome good pictures, but that which 
moſt caught my eye was, the Portrait of 


St. gnazio, done by a brother of the or- 


der. It is the repreſentation of a beauti- 
ful young man, with an innocence and 
fweetneſs of countenance that charms you. 
It might very well paſs for a repreſenta- 


tion of that glorious ſaint St. Stephen, at 


the moment of his martyrdom, when he 
ſaw heaven open to him. My partiality 


to the portrait of St. Ignazio, was ex- 


tremely grateful to the holy fathers, who 
conceived an excellent opinion of my taſte 
and diſcernment, and made me many com- 
pliments thereupon. At length we took 
leave, highly ſatisfied with the obliging 
deportment and hoſpitable reception we 
had met with. We were offered all kinds 


of excellent refreſhments, and the profeſ- 
ſor of botany having obſerved me examin- 


ing ſome drugs I ſaw in the laboratory, in- 
| ke ſiſted 


7 
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ſiſted upon my accepting ſome Venice trea- 


cle and ſome Arabian guins, the beſt I ever 


ſaw. I ventured” to flip a ſequin into an 


empty crucible which was near me, in 


hopes the lad who was at work might find 


it, but was perceived by one of the fathers, 
who returned it to me with ſome reſent- 
ment. Nor would they ſuffer us to leave 
any perquiſite for their ſervants. 

I do not wonder this ſociety is ſo nu- 
merous. The advantages they have over 
others are conſpicuous. A Jeſuit may in- 
dulge himſelf in every inclination. If he 
loves the Belles Lettres, he will find an am- 


ple ſociety to improve and inſtruct him in 
| that purſuit. If his diſpoſition prompt 
him to a rigorous devotion and hard ſtudy, - 


he may purſue it without interruption. 
Does his taſte. lead him to travelling? No 


people travel more. It is, no doubt, by. 
the permiſſion of the general of the order, 
or by his commands; but he is furniſhed: 
with every convenience for the occaſion. 
If he prefer lazineſs and idleneſs, the plea- 
ſures of the table and ſenſual delights, he 
will not find himſelf deſtitute of compa- 


nions or opportunity. Has he his own no- 


tions of religious matters, or no religion 


at all? there are of the holy brotherhood, 


who would only wonder he was not worſe, 
and bid him be thankful that a creature 
born prone to all-evil and averſe to ail 
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virtue, in any reſpect. But I muſt expa- 
tiate no longer on this artfully contrived. 
religious ſociety, or my letter would never 
finiſh, So adieu, Cc. 


i 1 ſhall write once more before we 
quit Rome. 


LETTER XLV. 


Rome, May 14, 1777. 
HIS is the laſt letter you will re- 
ceive from hence, as we propoſe leav- 


purſuing our route to Loretto with all poſ- 
{ible expedition. 

As the weather is extremely hot, I think 
it will be more agreeable to you to make 
your ideal excurfion to Freſcati, Tivoli, 
and ſome of the villas, than to be detained 


we paſſed ſome time admiring its curious 
conſtruction, being built of large blocks. 
of ſtone, which unite ſo cloſely, that no 
cement or mortar was neceſſary. But, as 
I ſuſpe&t you would chuſe to breathe a 
purer air, I ſhall immediately conduct you, 
firſt to Caſtel Gondolfo, and then to Albano, 

where we lay one night. Caſtel es 1 3 


(83) 
a ſmall town, or rather a village, built on 
the borders of a lake called Lago Caſtello, 
from a houſe or ſort of caſtle where the 
Pope generally paſſes the autumnal ſeaſon, 
called by the Italians /a Villagiatura, an- 
ſwering to the ſeaſon for the Vandanges in 
France, when all the great people are at 
their villas and country-houſes. There 1s 
nothing remarkable in Caſte! Gondolfo, it 
is a plain, ſtrong-looking, old-faſhioned 
houſe. The road from hence to Albano 
lies along the borders of the lake, which 
renders it delightful. The proſpect is. ve- 
ry beautiful, the lake being fringed round 
with fine trees, and the grounds lying 
wildly ſcattered in a variety of ſhapes: 
The reflection produced by the different 
tints of greens, Sc. with the ſky, forms 
a fantaſtic appearance in the lake, which 
is about ſever. or eight miles in circumfer- 
ence, and ſeems a great round mirror, fix- 
ed in a prodigious concave frame. Near 
Caſte] Gondolfo, in the gardens of the 
Villa Barbarini, are the Ruins of a Country 
Palace of Domitian. The remains are 
conſiderable, though detached from each 

other.. Here are to be ſeen vaulted cham- 
bers; a wall with niches in it, ſuppoſed to 
have been a gallery; an arched way, about 
fifteen yards wide, as many high, and 
above two hundred and fifty long, ſtuc- 
coed in apartments, exactly — 
A Sn,” - * hole 
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thoſe of the interior part af * Arch of 
Septimius Severus. Some of the gilding 
on thoſe compartments is ſtill diſtinctly 
viſible; therefore, it is probable this place 
was never intended for a reſervoir of wa- 
ter, which the Erande Virtugſi here aſſert it 
to have been. On the border of the Lake 
D' Albano or Lago Caſtello, are two Grot- 
tos (which were diſcovered by the famous 
Hiranęſe); they are practiſed in the moun- 
tain on the ſide of the Lake; one is of 
a regular form, about the ſize of a mode- 
rately large church, in which are niches ap- 
parently deſigned for ſtatues, and two or 
three ſmall chambers detached. The other 
à cavern of about forty yards long, and 
fifteen wide; it has neither nich nor other 
ornament. Theſe Souterrains are called the 
_ Grottos of the Nymphs, and probably 
were uſed as baths; for there are remains 
of ſeats to repoſe: upon, and the centre of 
the grotto is hollowed out as though it had 
been a receptacle for water. The Canal 
which proceeds from the lake, is of great 
antiquity. It is a ſubterraneous aqueduct, 
made by the Romans three hundred and 
ninety- eight years before the Chriſtian æra; 
when this lake having ſwelled to an amaz- 
ing height, it was apprehended that, 
ſhould it overflow, Rome might be in 
danger from the inundation; the Delphic 


oracle was hereupon conſulted, and "the 
Dy thian 
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Pythian god replied, that the Romans 
ſhould poſſeſs the town of Veia, ' which 
they were then beſieging, when they ſhonld 
have found a vent to carry off the ſuper- 
abundant water of the lake, and not be- 
fore. They were ſtill farther encouraged 
in this undertaking by the prophecies of 
a ſoldier to the like effect. They began 
the work and completed it in one year, pe- 
netrating throughthemountains, and form- 
ing an aqueduct of three miles long, near 
four feet wide, and between nine and ten 
in height. The work was finiſhed with 
ſuch ſolidity, that it has never wanted re- 
pairing ſince, and ſtill ſerves the ſame pur- 
poſe as it then did, carrying off the waſte 
waters that riſe above a certain level. A 
few years paſt, a man undertook to walk 
through this aqueduct. He entered, but 
was never more heard of. The water paſſes 
freely through it, and ſpreads itſelf over a 
plain on the other ſide of the mountain 
whence it comes out. Piraneſe, in his 
Antichita d Albano, &c. has given a moſt 
curious account of this work, with very 
ingenious conjectures of the manner in 
which it was carried on, Sc. In this fa- 
mous mountain of Albano are frequently 
found marble pillars, cornices, c. of beau- 
tiful ſculpture. It is alſo curious to ob- 
ſerve, that the ſoil bears the moſt evident 
marks of former volcanos and irruptions, 
br like 


n 4 


like thoſe of mount Veſuvius, it being in- 


corporated with burnt ſubſtances, ſuch as 
black talc, a ſort of cinders, and ſhining 
vitrified particles, like that mixed with 
the lava; alſo ſeoria, or droſs of metallic 


ſubſtances. Juſt before we entered the 


town of Albano, we ſaw the ruins of a 
Mauſoleum, which the people here call the 
Tomb of Aſcanius, the ſon of Æneas. 
Near the other entrance of Albano is a 
great Mauſoleum. This ſtructure is of 
coarſe and rude architecture. Five round 


broken pyramids ſpring trom a large ſquare 


baſe; it is here called the Monument of 
the Horatii and Curatii; but the learned 
antiquarians differ much in this point, 


ſome believing it to be the monument of 


Pompey the Great. To you I may ven- 
ture to add my opinion, and own I ſhould 
think it of earlier antiquity. One of our 
poſtillions inquiring the road to this Ruin, 
of a gardener upon the road, received for 


anſwer, that the Antica Roba Ingleſe he aſk- 
ed for, was about half a mile from the 


town. This idea of its being an Engliſh- 
antiquity muſt have ariſen from the num- 


bers of Engliſh who inquire for and viſit 


it. The town of Albano is a ſmall incon- 


ſiderable place, yet contains ſome pretty 
 clean-looking modern-built houſes, where 
people lodge for the benefit of the air, 


when the heats of ſummer become incom- 
modious 
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modious at Rome. We lay at a little Al- 
bergo or inn, were pretty well lodged and 
ſerved, and returned to Rome the next 
morning. Our excurſions to Tivoli took 
us up the greater part of a day, though 
we ſet out between three and four in the 
morning, as we e frequently upon 
our road thither, and ſaw the caſcades, Sc. 
quite at our leiſure. From Rome to Ti- 
voli is fifteen miles. The road very good. 
We croſſed the river Teverone, or the an- 
tique Anio, twice. It would conſume too 
much of my time, ſhould: I particulariſe 
the antique bridges which ſtill remain upon 
this river. At about fourteen miles from 
Rome, we came to the Aqua Zolfa. It is 
a kind. of canal, about five or ſix feet 
wide, and as many deep: Its water of a 
deep blue colour,. ſtinks horribly of ſul- 
phur and rotten eggs, and is of ſo pene- 
trating a quality as to have undermined a 
great part of the plain through which it 
runs. This Canal was cut by a cardinal 
of Eſte, and takes its ſource from the So- 
Fatara, a ſmall lake about a mile out of the 
road, of a very muddy yellowiſh caſt, and 
ſtinks as much as the canal. This is co- 
vered with little floating iſlands, or rather 
large tufts of graſs and ruſhes growing in 
a ſoil from one to about three feet thick. 
Some are as large as a moderate-fized fer- 
ry-boat, others not larger than a card- ta- 

a ble. 
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ble. You may pull thoſe latter towards 
the ſhore, and the children of ſome of the 
poor people who live near the lake jump 
on them, and ſail about by the help of a 
ſtick, with which they paddle. Several 
kinds of weeds grow on theſe iſlands, and 
fouriſh along with the graſs, which is re- 
markably green, though the water of the 
lake is ſo 11 pd with ſulphur, that 
one would think no plant could vegetate 
in its vapour. On throwing pebbles in, 
the water boils up and bubbles ſtrongly for 
ſome time after, nor do they ſink as ſoon 
as in common water. The poor people 
who live near this lake told us it was un- 
fathomable towards the middle; but we 
had no time to make the experiment our- 
ſelves, nor were we properly provided for 
the purpoſe. This water forms incruſta- 
tions, Which at length become ſtone, and 
retain a ſtrong ſulphureous ſmell. All about 
this country are remains of antique coun- 
trychouſes. Among others, that of Re- 
ulus, Which had magnificent porticos (as 
mentioned by Pliny). Near the Ponte Lu- 
cano are the remains of the Tomb of the 
family of Plautius, which had ſome little 
reſemblance to that of Capo di Bove. At 
preſent it makes no other appearance than 
that of a round tower. Near it are the 
ſhafts of ſix columns, Two eee 
il 


fill remain on ſlabs of marble, one of 
which is very legible ; it runs thus: 


M. Plautins m. f. an. Silvanus coſ. vr1. vir. 
Epulon. buie Senatus triumphalia ornamenta 
decrevit ob res in Illyrico bene geſtas. Lartia 
gn. f. uxor A. Plautius M. F. Virgulanius. 
vixit an. IX. | wh 


Having paſſed Ponte Lucano, we turn- 
ed off to the right, in order to viſit the 
Ruins of Adrian's Villa, which is two miles 
from that bridge, and the fame diſtance 
from Tivoli. Thefe Remains cover a 

large piece of ground. Several country- 
houſes have been built upon them, and the 
greater number of the fineſt antiques in 


ö the Roman collections have been here. Va- 
f rious authors agree, that this Villa was in 
I length three miles, and in breadth a fifth 
£ of that ſpace. Two theatres, of ſemi- 
- _ circular plans, terminate theſe Ruins. An 
— exterior portico belonging to one of them, 
S with chambers for the actors, ſtill remain; 
42 with ſix ſtair-caſes, to aſcend to different 
16 parts of the theatre. One of the ſide- en- 
le trances to the proſcenium and the orcheſtra 
\t are yet diſcernible. 

an | Ranging along a terras are a great num- 
he ber of rooms, which let into each other. 
of They are all vaulted, and of ſtrong archi- 
F141 


tecture. Theſe are called the Cænto Came- 
3 relli, 


= > 
relli, and are ſaid to have been the lodging- 
rooms of the Prætorian guards. Alſo edi- 
fices for baths (ſome ſupplied by the Anio, 
others by the Aqua Maria), and a variety 
of buildings, with various-ſized apart- 
ments, ſome very ſmall, others large and 
well proportioned ; in many of which are 
Mill diſcernible the ornaments of the ciel- 
ings in ſtucco, and painted in arabeſque. 
Amongſt many other ruined. ſtructures, 
one is very remarkable: it is called Cano- 
bas and forms a great baſon, ſuppoſed to 
ve been uſed for Naumachias. The front 
of this edifice is fallen, and a temple be- 
longing to it (that is, in any degree, per- 
fect) only remains. It was dedicated to 
Neptune, who was worſhipped by the 
Egyptians under the name of Canopus. 
There have been ſeveral fine antique ſta- 
tues found in this place. A Sea Horſe, 
conſecrated to Canopus. An Jſis, Oſiris, 
Bis, with hieroglyphic inſcriptions. Here 
are alſo the remains of a beautiful grotto, 
conſiſting of ſeveral apartments, orna- 
mented with niches for caſcades of water, 
with contrivances to let in the light to 
great advantage. The cielings of theſe 
grottos are painted in compartments of 
various colours, On part of theſe gardens 
is built a religious houſe for the fene 
they are ſaid to have been laid out former- 
ly in the moſt beautiful repreſentation 4 
5 | : tne 
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the Elyſian fields, contraſted with the re- 
gions of Pluto; even the rivers Letbe, 
Cocytus, and Flegeton were introduced, and 
the moſt exquiſite efforts of art contributed 
to heighten the deluſion, Here ſtill re- 
main veſtiges of colonades, temples, aque- 
ducts, Sc.; and in another part are por- 
ticos, ſupported with marble columns of 
great beauty. Much more may be faid of 
this Villa, even in its preſent ruined ftate 
but what it has been, *1s ſtill to be gathered 
from a variety of ancient authors. Suffice 
it to ſay, that the utmoſt efforts of the 
arts and ſciences were exhauſted in its im- 


provement, with all the refinements luxury 


could invent, riches and deſpotic power be- 
ſtow, upon a ſpot kind and beautiful by 
Nature. A wet and marſhy piece of 
ground, which was partly under water, 
and had been an immenſe baſon in the 
front of this Villa, is rented by a Mr. Ha- 
milton, a very ingenious Engliſh artiſt, 
who keeps a great number of men at work 
upon it, and has ſucceeded ſo far as he has 
gone, in draining it, with great expence 
and labour. He very ſenſibly fixed on 


this, concluding that many valuable an- 


tiques might have been thrown into the 
water, to preſerve them from the barba- 
rous fury of thoſe that demoliſhed this ſu- 
perb edifice. He has already found a 
great number of curious articles, _ 

will, 
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will, I believe, by their ſale, yield him an 
ample indemnification. The work is con- 
tinued with vigour, and I do not doubt 
but that in time you will ſee in England 
very fine morſels of antique ſculpture, 
reſcued from oblivion by this induſtrious 
artiſt. SLIT | 
In continuing our route to Tivoli, we 
paſt by the ſpot where once ſtood the Villa 
of Caſſius, and where the conſpirators 
met. Tivoli is ſituated on a hill; the 
town itſelf is a wretched place, and made 
more diſagreeable by a number of forges: 
it was founded fifteen hundred years before 
the Chriſtian æra; was famous for its ora- 
cle, as mentioned in Virgil, and for the 
 falubrity of its air. Horace, Cicero, and 
many other claſſic authors have celebrated 
it highly. The former had, unqueſtiona- 
bly, a houſe there, or in its neighbour- 
hood: at preſent it is an epiſcopal town.: | 
The cathedral is built upon the Ruins of 
the Temple of Hercules; but the moſt 
remarkable antiquity here is the Temple 
of the Sybil: the beautiful architecture and 
fine proportions of this ſmall edifice ſtrike 
you at the firſt view : its form is moſt ele- 
gant, its ſculpture perfect and pecuharly | 
graceful, The lines ſo inſiſted upon by 
Hogarth in his Analyſis of Beauty, are to 
be traced in all the ornaments of © this 
building. Its ſituation is now on the 2 
| ® 
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of a hill; on one ſide appears the town, 
and in front the great caſcade. This 
Temple has been ſo accurately deſcribed 
with the plan, meaſurements, c. by va- 
rious architects, and particularly by Palla- 
dio, Vitruvius, and others, that I am ſur- 


priſed it has not been copied in ſome of 


the fine gardens of England, where there 
might eaſily be found ſituations proper for 
ſuch an ornamental building. The En- 
gliſh unqueſtionably ſurpaſs all the nations, 


of the world in their gardens. - That free 


people take the beauties of Nature captive ; 
they then preſent Art to her acquaintance, 
who flatters, adorns, and dreſſes her, till, 
forgetting ſhe is impriſoned. within the li- 
mits of concealed walls or inviſible ha-ha's, 
ſhe willingly conſents to.diſplay her native 
charms in all her luſtre, and ſubmits to the 
rules Art has enjoined. her, in purſuit of 
elegance, utility, convenience, and liberal 
neatneſs. But I muſt not let the gardens, 
of England conſume my time; Italian on- 
ly ſhall at preſent engroſs my thoughts, 
as I am ſoon to conduct you to the Villas. 
near Rome. At preſent we are at the great 
Caſcade at Tivoli; it is formed by the 
Teverone or antique Ayo. This river fol- 

lowing its natural courſe till it comes near 
and above Tivoli, is there confined within 
a narrow valley between two mountains, 


and precipitates itſelf down a high and 


pointed 
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pointed rock, which oppoſes its paſſage, 
into another ſteep valley. The daſhing 
of this torrent is re-echoed back from the 
inmoſt receſſes of the ſhades of Tivoli, 
and the ſpray of the water ſo fills the air, 
as to produce a very broad and beautiful 
rainbow, compoſed of a greater variety 
and of more glowing tints than that of 
the Heavens. The Caſcatella, which I 
think a much finer cataract, is a little 
way out of the town. This is compoſed 
of one great ſheet and three leſſer falls, 
which at length all unite. In their deſcent 
they tumble down amongſt rocks, and, 
by the force of their fall and the reſiſtance 
they meet, are thrown up with ſuch vio- 
lence as to form new caſcades Amongſt 
the rocks grow trees in the molt fantaſtic 
ſhapes. The ſpray cauſes rainbows as in 
the great caſcade, and the whole land- 
ſcape forms the moſt romantic and pictu- 
reſque view imaginable. The rude 
brawlings of the water, daſhing from rock 
to rock, is finely contraſted by the ſtill- 
neſs that reigns in the adjacent paſtures, 
covered with ſheep, feeding and repoſing 
in the utmoſt tranquillity. 

Here are remains of the houſe of Mez- 
cCenas, at leaſt they are ſhewn for. ſuch. 

They chiefly conſiſt of ruined arcades and 
detached: morſels, but it is very doubtful 
whether theſe are not rather ruins: of _— 
e 1 8 at 
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that might poſſibly have belonged to Mæ- 


cena's villa. - Returning to Tivoli by a 


| ſteep hill (another way) we had a fine 


view; the dome of St. Peter's is quite vi- 


ſible; the country which forms the nearer 


proſpect preſents the moſt agreeable vari- 
ety of ground: Tivoli loſes its defects by 
the diſtance, though it is but ſhort, and 
forms a moſt beautiful amphitheatre; the 
Temple of the Sybil appears much larger, 
and ſeems to overlock the whole view; the 
ſky behind it is extremely advantageous, 
and there is ſomething ſo lively and agree- 
able in the diſpoſition and aſſemblage of 


all the objects, as muſt enliven the dulleſt 


imagination. The Caſcades of Tivoli 
have a particular effect on the morſels of 
brokenrock on which they fall, grinding, 
and as it were, poliſhing. them in ſuch a 


manner as to give them exactly the ap- 


pearance of the fineſt and whiteft ſugar- 
plumbs of various ſhapes, but particularly 
thoſe of almonds and barberries, and are 


0 correctly faſhioned, that they would de- 


ceive the niceſt eye. Theſe little ſtones are 
to be had of the cottagers whoſe habitati- 


ons are near the caſcades, and who diſpoſe 


of them to travellers as a natural curio 95 
The Villa Eſtenſe is built on one of the - 
heights of Tivoli; it was a very fine thing 


in its day. The cardinal d'Eſte, ſon of 


Alphonſo Duke of Ferrara, and Lucretia 
Borgia, 
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pointed rock, which oppoſes its paſſage, 
into another ſteep valley. The daſhing 
of this torrent is re-echoed back from the 
inmoſt receſſes of the ſhades of Tivoli, 
and the ſpray of the water ſo fills the air, 
as to produce a very broad and beautiful 
rainbow, compoſed of a greater variety 
and of more glowing tints than that of 


the Heavens. The Caſcatella, which I 


think a much finer cataract, is a little 
way out of the town. This is compoſed 
of one great ſheet and three leſſer falls, 
which at length all unite. In their deſcent 
they tumble down amongſt rocks, and, 
by the force of their fall and the reſiſtance 


they meet, are thrown up with ſuch vio- 
lence as to form new caſcades. Amongſt 
the rocks grow trees in the moſt fantaſtic 


ſhapes. The ſpray cauſes rainbows as in 
the great caſcade, and the whole land- 
ſcape forms the moſt romantic and pictu- 


reſque view imaginable. The rude 
brawlings of the water, daſhing from rock 


to rock, is finely contraſted by the ſtill- 
neſs that reigns in the adjacent paſtures, 


covered with ſheep, feeding and repoſing 


in the utmoſt tranquillity. 


Here are remains of the houſe of Mæ- 
cenas, at leaſt they are ſhewn for ſuch. 
They chiefly conſiſt of ruined arcades and 
detached morſels, but it is very doubtful 


whether theſe are not rather ruins of baths, 
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that might poſſibly have belonged to Mæ- 
cena's villa. Returning to Tivoli by a 
ſteep hill (another way) we had a fine 
view; the dome of St. Peter's is quite vi- 
ſible; the country which forms the nearer 
proſpect preſents the moſt agreeable vari- 
ety of ground: Tivoli loſes its defects by 
the . though it is but ſhort, and 
forms a moſt beautiful amphitheatre; the 
Temple of the Sybil appears much larger, 
and ſeems to overlook the whole view; the 
ſky behind it is extremely advantageous, 
and there is ſomething ſo lively and agree - 
able in the diſpoſition and aſſemblage of 
all the objects, as muſt enliven the dulleſt 
imagination. The Caſcades of Tivoli 
have a particular effect on the morſels of 
brokenrock on which they fall, grinding, 
and as it were, poliſhing. them in fuch a 
manner as to give them exactly the ap- 
pearance of the fineſt and whiteft ſugar- 
plumbs of various ſhapes, but particularly 
thoſe of almonds and barberries, and are 
ſo correctly faſhioned, that they would de- 
ceive the niceſt eye. Theſe little ſtones are 
to be had of the cottagers whoſe habitati- 
ons are near the caſcades, and who diſpoſe 
of them to travellers as a natural curioſity. 
: The 1 is built on one of 1 
eights of Tivoli; it was a very fine thin 
in its day. The cardinal d Elte, ſon > 
Alphonſo Duke of Ferrara, and Lucretia 
Borgia, 
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Borgia, built it in the year 1544. The 
ground 1s laid out in hanging gardens and 
terraſſes, fountains, baſons, parterres, la- 
byrinths, £9..; it is decorated with ſta- 
tues, and appears altogether pretty enough 
in a very old-taſhioned way. At the top 
of a caſcade is a grotto; it formerly con- 
tained a water-organ, which is at preſent 
out of repair. There are ſome pretty 
water-works in the garden; one ſet, in 
particular, which play, from. the beaks of 
eagles, and are placed ſo as to form the 
coats of arms of the houſe of Eſte. I be- 
heve I forgot to mention, that in the road 
to Tivoli a conſiderable part of the plain 
is covered with incruſtations, produced. by 
the quality of the water or river; they 
are, When newly formed, extremely. brit- 
tle, but, after ſome time, grow hard; 
they take the forms of herbs and blades 
of graſs, or whatever other ſubſtance the 
inundations of the river have flowed. over, 
and would be extremely ornamental in 
grotto- work. 1141 2 te e 

Hlaving, I think, been ſufficiently par- 
ticular in regard to Tivoli and its environs, 
I ſhall now proceed to the villas near 
Rome. That of cardmal Albani is the 
moſt; eſteemed: it is rather a ſmall palace 
than a villa, but the Itahans give this mo- 


» 
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deſt name to all the fine buildings, in the 
environs of their capital cities. The por- 
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tico of this elegant edifice is ſupported 


by columns of Egyptian granite, and or- 
namented with antique ſtatues of the em- 
perors, and ſome very curious baſjo relievos, 
which ſer ve them {or pedeſtals. Amongſt 


the ſtatues of the emperors, the moſt re- 
markable is that of Domitian, being the 
only one of him that has as yet been 
found quite entire. Here are two beau- 


tiſul vaſes of alabaſtro firrito, they meaſure 
above ſeven feet in diameter. Through 
the veſtibule, which is alſo filled with an- 
tique marbles, you enter the chapel, where 
is a profuſion of precious marbles and or- 
naments of gold. The altar is a ſarcopha- 
gus of red granite, which contains the 
body of a ſaint and martyr. The wings 


or ſide-colonades are formed by pillars of 


granite, between which are placed, on one 


ſide, the buſtos of the moſt celebrated 


conquerors in antiquity, and on the other 
ſide the moſt famous philoſophers, ora- 
tors, and poets. Amongſt many other 
very curious antiques, an Etruſcan altar, 
in particular, here claims our attention: 
it is ſquare, and is ſculpted in 'baſſo relievo 
on three of its ſides; theſe repreſent Mer- 
cury conducting a nymph, preceded by 
Bacchus; the ſecond fide Ceres, Neptune, 
and Juno: on the third appears a Divinity, 
holding a bird on the top of a ſtaff, and 
two Nymphs, who follow each other, 
Vor. III. E bearing 
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Bead ſtaffs; the hinder holds her that 
precedes by part of her drapery. Theſe 
figures are correct in their delt ign, and per- 
featly graceful. 

Here are alſo two beautiful Urns of a 
very large ſize, of yellow tranſparent an- 
tique Alabaſtro they were found in a vine- 
yard belonging to the Marcheſe Puliotii, 
who preſented them to his eminence the 
preſent Cardinal Albani. The Sala, or 
principal Stanza above ſtairs, contains two 
beautiful columns of Gralto Antico. In the 
gallery is a fine collection of rare antiques, 
columns, moſaicks, baſſo rehevos, c. 
Two ſtatues are particularly admired ; one 
a Pallas, the other an Ino with the infant 
Bacchus in her arms. Here is a very fine 
portrait of Antinous in baſſo relievo, eſteemed 
by the Virtugſi at Rome, a moſt rare and 
curious morſel.—All the apartments are 
elegantly decorated with antique bronzes, 
vaſes, fine pieces of moſaic formed of 
real marbles, and opaque gems inſtead: of 
compoſition : very large looking glaſſes, 
gilding, old japan, &c. The cielings are 
painted; one in particular repreſents 
Apollo and the Muſes: theſe perſonages 
are all of them portraits. * * * 
** * What charmed me 
much in this villa, is the elegant order in 
which all is kept, joined to the moſt ex- 
quiſite and univerſal cleanlineſs, The - 
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dens are large for Italy, and laid out in 
the old taſte of parterres, terraſſes, and 
formal walks. Some very curious antique 
ſtatues, fountains, and baſons, contribute 
not a little to their decorations. The Egyp- 
tian ſtatues are more curious than beauti- 
ful: one is of Theban alabaſter, the others 
baſalte. In the middle of a large parterre 
you ſee an antique fountain and baſon of 
granite, ſupported by four old crouching 
fawns, of good workmanſhip, in the 

Etruſcan ſtyle. Here are arcades and ar- 
bours formed of trees planted regularly, 
and a building called the temple of Jupi- 
ter; conſiſting of a vaulted room ſupported 
by two large columns, one of which is of 
an entire piece of alabaſtro fiorito. 

The villa Aldrobrandini is near that of 
Albani: this is worth ſeeing only on ac- 
count of certain antique 1 and 
a famous painting in fre/co, found in the 
baths of Titus, which repreſents a wed= 
ding; ſome of the female attendants are 
graceful ; the bridegroom ſeems not very 
far from his grand climacterick, the bride 
is young and looks ſorrowful. Altogether, 
the perſonages repreſented .might well 
paſs for aſſiſtants at a funeral feaſt, fo lit- 
tle appearance is there of mirth or gaiety. 
The colours have ſuffered much by the un- 
der-ground damps, and the tints are uni- 
verſally inclined to a brick colour caſt. 
1 The 
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The villa Pamfili, or Belreſpiro, a coum- 
try palace belonging to prince Doria, 
ſtands in a park and gardens. about ſix 
miles round: theſe gardens are fuppoſed 
to occupy the ſame ſpot with thoſe of the 
emperor” Galba, on the Aurelian way. 
The architecture of this villa has been 
much criticiſed; however, its appearance 
at firſt ſight pleaſes the eye. A kind of 
ſquare tower riſing from the middle of the 
building, agreeably breaks the too, great 
length and formality occaſioned by the 
linear uniformity of the elevation. Here 
are ſome good antique marbles, and ſome 
pictures worthy of notice In one of the 
rooms is a. fine antique ſtatue of a Veſtal ; 
there is great dignity and expreſſion in her 
face and figure; the drapery is elegant, 
and the plaits eaſy and natural. In ano- 
ther room is a Claudius in woman's clothes; 
his expreſſion of countenancè is admirable. 
In one of the lower rooms are the portraits 
of two remarkable perſons, Pamfilio Pam- 
Kli, brother to Pope Innocent the Tenth, 
and his wife Olympia Maidalchini, who is 
ſaid to have had the power of a queen in 
Rome, during the pontificate of her bro- 
ther-in-law, with whom ſhe was believed 
to have been too intimate: this pontiff 
flouriſhed about the middle of the laſt cen- 
tury. Above ſtairs, is a Venus and ſleep- 


ing Cupid — on wood; by Tiziano; 
a Cupid 
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a- Cupid and Pyſche, by Guido. In the 
tower before mentioned at the top of the 
houſe, is a round room, which contains 
ſeveral curious articles, pretty morſels of 
ſculpture in coral and amber, gold and 
cryſtal dithes curiouſly wrought ; a whole 
ſervice in gold ſet with turquoiſes, and one 
beautiful fruit diſhof the ſame metal pierc- 
ed and richly ornamented with turquoiſes; 
alſo a great number of cups, ſaucers, 
bowls, vaſes, .cruets, and ewers, of ſer- 
pentine ſtone.—Antique vaſes, and a few 
Etruſcan.—A great collection of very fine 
old china, and various articles of natural 
hiſtory. In- other apartments are ſome fine 
verd antique columns, with a ſtatue of an 
hermaphrodite much admired by the vir- 
tuoſi: groups of children by Alguardi ex- 
tremely well ſculpted. | 
The garden is laid out in very bad taſte; 
the parterres contain no flowers, nor were 
they intended for that purpoſe :. they de- 
ſcribe a formal and very ugly pattern, filled 
up with coloured plaſter, and edged with 
ragged box Hruggling in vain to grow. The 
walks are ſtraight, fenced in.on each fide 
by ever-green hedges clipped to the quick; 
alſo a labyrinth not very unlike in appear- 
ance to ſome of Euclid's problems: lines 
interſecting each other, and forming va- 
rious ſharp*angles. Here are alſo terraſles 
ſurmounted with baluſtrades, a ſemicircular 
41 E 3 .. 
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court ornamented with fret-work, and 
ſome indifferent ſtatues and buſtos. How- 
ever, in the middle of this court is a 
recels, and a very fine water-organ con- 
cealed behind the ſtatue of a fawn, c. 
This receſs is an agreeable retreat from the 
heat of the ſun, for when the organ plays, 
a very fine breeze proceeds from it: the 
water alone occaſions the wind, and at the 
fame time turns a wheel ſhaped like a cy- 
under. In ſhort, I can explain this no bet- 
ter to you than by ſaying, there is a wheel 
within a wheel, To one of theſe belong 
keys or hammers, which the water cauſes, 
to riſe and fall; the effect of this piece of 
machinery is really delightful; the organ 
Plays ſeveral good airs in exceeding good. 
time; birds 2 as if in great numbers, 
accompanied by falls of water: at the end 
of each ſtrain, the birds repeat the two or 
three cloſing bars, which are finely return- 
ed to you again by an echo, and the ſound 
of diſtant falls of water gradually dying 


away, concludes the muſic.— They told 


us t 2 machine was not ſubject to be out of 
order, nor could I diſcover that the ex- 


Pence attended the making ſuch an or- 


gan, exceeded one hundred pounds ſter- 
Ung. 

Fhe Park contains a few deer ; but do. 
not imagine it laid out and planted like an 


"Nye park, 
The 
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The villa Barberini is built in the ſame 
ace where Nero had a houſe, from whence 
be could ſee the fports in the Circus Caius 5; 
and where he repaired to glut himſelf with 
the ſpectacle of the cruel deaths he gave 
the Chriſtian martyrs in that place. This 
villa is extremely habitable and agteeable; 
the gardens, tho not as well: laid out as: 
fſttthey might be, are nevertheleſs in a good 
XZ old faſhioned ſtyle : the trees are fine and: 
not much tortured; the walks well kept, 
and there is a great abundance of flowers. 
In the garden is a houſe, here called an 
I Engliſh Coffee-houſe, to which however it 
I bears not the moſt diſtant reſemblance. It 
/ is an. clogans, well built compact houſe, 
on one of the prettieſt. plans 1 ever ſawz 
ſuch a one would be eſteemed a beautiful 
villa near London. The curious contri- 

vance of the ſtair-caſe is worthy the at- 

tention of good architects, and Tam ſorry 

we did not procure the plan and exact di- 
menſions of this Engliſh Coffee- houſe. 
There are exceeding good rooms in it, the 
proportions of which have hit moſt lucki-- 
ly. In the gardens are ſome very pretty. 
perſpective views well painted which ter-- 
minate the walks, and produce an exceed-- 
ing good effect : alſo ſeveral fountains with 
very fine baſons of earthen-ware, painted 
by Raffaello; large vaſes of alabaſter, and 
ſome veſtiges of antique baths. To this 
E 4 villa 
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villa the duke and dutcheſs of Monteli- 
Bretti often repair and paſs their evenings: 


there is a very geod billiard-room, where 
they and a ſmall party of their friends a- 


muſe themſelves part of the evening, in 
walking in the gardens. In- the Engliſh. 
Coffee-houſe they are ſerved with all forts 
of refreſhments. La Farneſina, a beau- 
tiful country palace, ſituated on the banks 
of the Tiber, is a large edifice compoſed. 
of three parts; that which forms the cen- 
tre is the moſt conſiderable, the others con- 
| Giſt of two pavilions: the front of the cen- 
trical building is ornamented with the two 
orders Doric and Ionic well executed. An 
arcade below conducts to a Sata, decorated 


by the paintings of Raffaello and his pu- 


Pils: they repreſent the council of the gods; 


the marriage of Cupid and Pſyche; groups 
of figures occupy large angles between the 
windows, and various ornaments of feſ- 
toons of fruits, flowers; Cupids, Sc. with 
curtains drawn up in large folds well ex- 
preſſed; all theſe are painted on the wall, 
and are extremely fine, though they have 
ſuffered mueh by the air at the time the 
arcades were open; whieh are now glazed, 
though too late. They have alſo received 
much 1 injury from being retouched by Carlo 
Maratti, who heightened ſome of the back 
grounds with a kind of blue colouring, 
which has taken from: the figures their pro- 
. per 


is now- much neglected and out o 
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per keeping- The wiles and pranks of a 
great number of little Cupids are here de- 
lincated, in a very ingenious allegorical ſe- 
ries, with various repreſentations -of the 


Joves of Cupid and Pſyche; that diviſion 
which repreſents him ſhewing her to the 


Graces for their approbation, 1s extremely 
pretty : the gods and goddeſles are finely 
done, their attitudes noble and character- 
iſtic; and the wedding banquet particu- 


larly well ordered and grouped. I muſt - 


not venture into a detail of the various re- 


_ preſentations on the ceilings and: walls of 
the other apartments decorated by this 


great maſter, though they have all very 
great merit.—Here are alſo. ſome antique 
ſtatues extremely fine. Amongſt the beſt 
is the celebrated Venus, called by the Ita- 
hans Venere Callipigbe; the head and hands 
are modern. Two erouching Venuſes: A. 


Coloſſal Head. of Cæſar, and ſome other 


antiques that - are very good. The Villa 
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Matei, formerly a fine houſe with. Sens 


repair: 
it is ſttuated upon Monte Cælio; and here 
you find ſome very curious remains of an- 
tiquity. A long graſs walk in the garden 


pleaſed me much, on account of ſeveral 
antique cennsrarias (ſmall tombs containing 
the aſhes-of- the dead) ranged along the 


ſides... What a fine evening's. walk would 


not this have been for our famous Doctor 


"WS Young} 
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Young ! What a ſcene for his contempla- 
tions, what moral reflections would not 
have riſen to him out of theſe tombs ? 
Oppoſite to one of the fronts of the 
houſe, upon a piece of turf' ſurrounded. 
with trees; a monument is placed, which, 
though not very good in itſelf, produces a 
fine effect from its point of view. In theſe 
gardens is a Coloſſal Head of Auguſtus, ſo 
wonderfully executed, as to have the ap- 
Pearance of that of a giant's petrified,, you 
will make allowance for the extravagance 
of this idea of mine. Here are ſome pret- 
ty grottos, fountains, antique inſcriptions, 
c. and the garden, upon the whole, muſt. 
be better at preſent than when jt was kept, 
the trees having grown out of the tortured. 
 thapes into which they were forced by the 
mercileſs ſhears of the Roman gardeners; 
The plan of theſe gardens is not bad, and 
mould an Engliſhman take a fancy to pur- 
chaſe the villa (which is now to be ſold), he 
might, at a very eaſy expence, give a mo- 
del to the Romans for their imitation in 
1 ee I ſay any of our countrymen, 
for J flatter myſelf, that I do not know one 
void of, and many who poſſeſs, a very great 
mare of taſte; and I preſume, as well of 
thoſe with whom I have no acquaintance. 
Amongſt the antique ftatues in the villa, 
are the following which are very good, and 
KgZeſerve to be particularly noticed: an 
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( 107) 
Amazon ſhooting with a bow and arrow; 
her drapery appears to be of fine lawn, 
; through which her limbs and muſcles, 
9 though very delicate, are extremely con- 
f ſpicuous. A horſe fleaed in bronze, the 
"JF anatomy very fine. An Altar, ſmall but 
* C<elegantly decorated with feſtoons of flow- 
ers faſtened to the ears of fawns. A ſmall 
baſſo relievo of Etruſcan ſculpture; it re- 
preſents two Women and a Dog, one feems 
a employed in teaching the animal to dance, 
fhe holds him by one of his fore-feet. A 
beautiful table of green porphyry ; this 
kind of marble is very rare, and greatly 
eſteemed at Rome. A little ſtatue of Ce- 
res, of the moſt delicate ſculpture imevery 
refpect, and highly finiſned. A Fauſtina 
draped after the ſtatue of Modeſty; her 
drapery is very fine. A Diana of Greek 
ſculpture: a Satyr lying down, whilſt a * 
Fawn extracts a thorn out of his foot; the 
expreſſion is very good in both theſe queer 
creatures, and the effect of the charitable 
aſſiſtance ſeems to be nearly completed. 

The Villa Borgheſe, or Pinciana, is fa- 
mous among the villas near Rome. Here 
is an aſſemblage of Antiques, that merit | 
much attention: many fine baſſo-retievos are Ji 

inſerted in the walls on the outſide of the MK 
building, which is Highly decorated; it 1 
[RE would conſume much of my time and pa- 1 
tience, to enter into a particular detail = Ti 

18 . e 
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the various ſtatues, buſtoes, Sc. all of 
which preſent themſelves before you enter 
the palace; fo I ſhall paſs over theſe, and 
be as conciſe as poſlible in regard to the in- 
terior collection. In the firſt fanza, you 
are ſhewn a capital repreſentation of Se- 
neca dying in the bath, in touchſtone or 
black marble; the eyes enamelled, and 
round his waiſt is a ſaſh of yellow marble: 
this ſtatue 1s amazingly well executed; the 
anatomy 18 rendered with a variety truly 
admirable; the effect of the great loſs of 
blood appears to be on the ſurface of the 
veins, and in the muſcles, particularly of 
the feet and legs; and the progreſs of dif- 
ſolution in the whole figure is very affect- 
ing: the expreſſion. of his countenance is 
in conformity with the exalted ſentiments. 
3 that martyred philoſopher. This ſtatue 

1 in a grey marble baſon, lined 
— red por phyry at the bottom, to appear 
like blood. In the ſame room, is a very 
fine wolf, of red Egyptian marble, ſuck- 
ling the founders of Rome. The famous 
hermaphrodite, eſtimated at Rome greatly 
ſuperior to that at Florence, is ranked in 
the ſame claſs with the Seneca, as a chef d 
@uvre of the powers of antique ſculpture i in 
their different ſtyles. A Juno, her head and 
arms of white marble, ner drapery finely 
done in porphyry to imitate the purple; her 


countenance is noble and majeſtic; her 
arms 
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arms are modern, and-not as well done as 


they might have been.—A group, by Ber- þ. 
nini, of elegant modern ſculpture in one 


entire morſel, to the full as large as life: 
it is the fineſt thing I ever ſaw of his do- 


ing. The ſubject is the metamorphoſis of 


Daphne into a laurel-tree; the moment 
the ſculptor has taken, 1s the commence- 
ment of her transformation; Apollo pur- 
ſues and has not quite come up with her; 
he appears quite out of breath, and aſto- 
niſhed at the approaching change ; her 


figure is perfectly beautiful] ſhe is Ro pped 


in her flight by the quick growth of the 
bark and branches; young ſprigs of laurel 
ſpring from her toes, and her feet and an- 
cles are taking root, while the increaſin 

bark makes a rapid progreſs to incloſe her 
delicate limbs. She lifts up her extended 
arms, and from the ends of her ſtiffened 
fingers ſprouts the budding laurel: her 
hair, which falls from her ſhoulders in 
beautiful ringlets, is partly blown by the 
wind, and begins to thicken into wreath- 
ing bays : her face 1s beautiful, and the 
ſculptor has. expreſſed in it a ſurpriſing 
mixture of agitating paſſions; it is plain 
ſhe fears Apollo, but the effe&t of her 

prayers being granted, frightens her till 
more, ſo that regret, terror, and horror 
at the quick progreſs of the growing rind, 
are Plainly to be perceived in her counte- 
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and impatient ; the ſymmetry of his limbs 


| (ro) 
nance and action. On the pedeſtal are 


the following lines, written by Pope Ur- 


bano the Eighth, when he was a young 


man; | 


Duiſquis amans ſequitur fugitive gaudia formæ, 


Fronde manus implet, baccas vel carpit amaras, 


There are two other. groups of this fa-- 
mous ſtatuary, by no means equal to this. 


They repreſent Eneas and Anchifes, and 
a David throwing the ſtone at Goliah : 


the David is too old, but it ſeems Bernini 


meant to repreſent himſelf under that cha-- 
racter. A modern piece of ſculpture in 
baſſo rehevo, by Frangois Flamand; it 
was preſented by the king of France to- 
the Borgheſe family: the figures are in 


touchſtone, upon a ground of /aprs lazuli, 
they repreſent Bacchanalian children. 


A beautiful Diana antique; her body is 


one piece of agate. A Hercules Aventi- 


nus, with the bull's head under his club. 


A group of Fauſtina and her lover Carinus 
the gladiator, whom fhe loved to diftrac- 


tion. A. moſt beautiful buſto of Lucius. 
Verus, the famous gladiator. I do not. 


think I can convey to you a competent 
idea of the merits of this piece of ſculp- 
ture: his attitude is that of ruſhing: upon 
His adverſary, every nerve and ſinew ſhew. 


{rained to the utmoſt; his features are 
beautiful, his countenance haughty, fierce, 
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a 
is wonderful, and you every moment ex- 
pect the onſet: ſuch is the movement and 
violent action expreſſed in this marble; it 
is antique, and was ſculpted by Agathias 
of Epheſus. A ſmall: group in bronze, 


the ſubject Dejanira borne away by the 


Centaur Neſſus: it is finely done, particu- 
larly Dejanira, who ſtruggles violently, 
and endeavours to leap off his back, on 
which ſhe is forcibly held: by one of his 


arms, whilſt: he gallops away with her at 


full ſpeed. Another Centaur in marble; 
a Cupid riding and breaking him as a 
horſe, who ſtrikes him with his fiſts, and 
kicks him with all his might: this is a 
moſt: animated group A. Fawn, dand-- 
ling an infant Bacchus; a beautiful and 
highly eſteemed antique. A Cameo, 
large as life, the face is antique and finely. 
done; it repreſents the buſto of Alexan- 


_ 


der the great, in different coloured mar- 


bles: - Michael Angelo has reſtored the 


caſque and plume. The antique Fluter, 


is a Fawn about twelve years. old, his at- 
titude is elegant, and his air beſpeaks 


a correct ear and maſterly performance. 


A. modern Morpheus, by Algardi; this 
— ſleep is here repreſented under the 
figure of a beautiful child, ſleeping on his 


back; in one hand he holds a bunch of 
poppies in a negligent manner: by him 
lies a toy, the Italians term a giro; the 


ſoftneſs 


C112): 
ſoftneſs and ſleepy look in his limbs and 
fleſh, are ſurpriſingly natural; he even 
ſeems to perſpire : this ſtatue is in black 
marble or touch-ſtone. 

An antique baſſ9 relievo, repreſenting the 
young Telephus found by the Nymphs; 
one is fitting, the other ſtanding; they 
are well done, and expreſs great admi- 
ration and joy on the diſcovery of tis 
beautiful child. The goat that ſuckled 

him is repoſing; but what is very remarka- 
ble in this piece of antique ſculpture 1s, 
that Telephus appears to be in fwaddling 
clothes, fwathed round in the ſame man- 
ner as now univerſally practiſed through 
Italy; and differing very little from the 
method of treating ſome children in En- 
gland: the linen being rolled round and 
round them, till by cloſe ſtraining, a total 
deprivation of liberty is effected, to the 
great gratification of the vulgar nurſes, 
In one of the rooms, is the oddeft and 
ugheſt bed I ever ſaw; it is carved in 
brown wood partly gilt, and is the clumfi- 
eſt, awkwardeft piece of lumber, that ever 
crowded a houle : but it is of the ſculpture 
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ll of Michael Angelo, and was made for 
=_ Pope Paul the Fifth, who beſpoke and al- 
ll ways lay in it. In another room is a chair 
i with ſprings, being a trap to whoſoever 


ſits down in it, for they are held faſt, and 
| fo confined, as to have no uſe of their 


in)! 


1 limbs. I am obliged to omit mentioning 
n a great number of antique ſtatues. and 
k | pictures, by famous maſters; this villa is 
t ſo filled with rare articles of every kind. 
1 The garden is by no means beautiful; is 
N laid out in a bad taſte; the trees chieffy con- 
Y fiſt of yew, box, and bay, and other e- 
* ver-greens, looking black and ragged. 
8 The flower garden is ſmall and very for- 
d mal, but this kind of garden admits of 
a- more formality than any other-. There 
8, are two pretty aviaries in it, ſnaped ſome- 


8 thing like bells and well laticed; here 
n- they keep turtles and ſome. other birds. 
zun Amongſt the flowers Which are very fine, 


ne I was much ſurpriſed at the carnations; 
n- ſome were brown with; yellow, others 


ade deep yellow: with dark. brown edgings; 


tal and ſome of a ſky blue all over, extreme- 
he ly double, but of the burſting ſort; they 


8s. were well dreſſed on pieces of gilt paſte-- 
board, and ſo large, as to cover a ſaucer 
or ſmall deſſert plate: had I not ſeen theſe 
blue carnations, ſmelt, and touched them, 
er I ſhould have eſteemed myſelf credulous 

re for believing from books, or from ordi- 
for nary. report, that ſuch really exiſted. 1 
al- ſhould have procured. ſome of the ſeed, . 


— 


Wr 


air had not the gardener aſſured me it was not 

ver to be depended. upon for producing the 

nd ſame ſort; and that it frequently happen- 
4 ed, that among a great number of ſeed- 

DS, | | 


lings, 


| rs) 
lings, perhaps not above one has proved 
blue; they therefore, to ſecure the kind, 
propagate them by layers; I might have 
had ſome of theſe, but I conſidered they 
would be very troubleſome to carry with: 
us, and difficult to preſerve through the 
reſt of our tour; particularly over the Ap- 
penines and the Mount Cenis, where the 
colds and viciſſitudes of weather muſt- 
have infallibly deſtroyed them. 
I forgot to mention, that there are ſta- 
tues and antique haſſo relievos in the gar- 
dens, ſome of the latter Etruſcan, and 
very curious. Here is an odd idea (but 
antique, ) a coloſſal maſque; the eye- 
brows and beard formed of petrified wa- 
ter, the teeth are of ſtueco, a caſcade of 
water falls from the mouth, which is of 
ſo ample a breadth, as to ſhew-a confide-- 
Table part of the garden through its jaws, 
like a landſcape ſeen through an arch. 
The park is fine, and with a few alterati- 
ons, would be eſteemed ſuch in England; 
the verdure lively, and the trees old and 
well grown; there are ſome deer in it. 
To this park the Engliſh are permitted, 
by the Borgheſe family, to repair twice a. 
week, and play at cricket and football: we 
women go ſometimes and fee the ſport, as 
do the Roman ladies and their fine Abbatis, 
who form a brilliant body of ſpectators. 
„ + © I muſt haſten 
40 


. ( 115 þ 
to give you a deſcription.of Fraſcati, when: 
Iſhall conclude this long letter, which had: 
I not the art of ſeribbling away very faſt,, 1 
L muſt; have- finiſhed at Loretto: but 1 
know you can read any writing of mine, 
and are not ſcandalized. at interlineations, 
abridgments of words, neglecis of ſtops, 


& 
Ge. Gee 1 
Fraſcati, or ancient Tuſculum, is about 
twelve miles from Rome, ſituated in Lati- 


. um or La Campagna di Roma; it is a biſnop's ? 
ſee, now filled by the Cardinal of York. H 
8 Tuſculum is often marked in ancient hiſ- | 
tory, as the ſcene of many memorable | 
events; it was the birth-place of Cato the { 
| Cenſor, the- great grand-father of Cato of 
U Utica; it was. ha, illuſtrious by the 


celebrated. villa of; Cicero, to which he: 
frequently retired; where he compoſed: 
thoſe philoſophical diſſertations ſo juſtly ad- 
mired in our times: Fraſcati boaſts, with 
juſtice, the giving birth to Metaſtaſio, 
ubo is unqueſtionably the firſt poet of mo- 
J | dern Italy. The preſent town of Fraſcati 
is agreeably ſituated ;. it is not ancient: in; 


5 the year 1550, there were no other re- 

. mains than ſome veſtiges of the ruins of | 
* Tuſculum, over- grown with brambles and 
8. thorns; from this circumſtance, the new 
5 town took its name of Fraſcati. It is built 
: on the fide of a hill, and, commands a | 
1 fine view of the country below, and: 1 
J | | - tne 
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the many villas and gardens, which clothe 

and beautify the brow of the mountain. 
The principal Villas at Naſcati. 

The Villa Aldrobrandini is very remark- 
able for its architecture, and decorations, 
and the gardens for their curious-water- 
works. The approach is by avenues, |: 
. which conduct to a fountain, near which 

are two flights of ſteps leading you to a 
terras, and from thence you mount to 
another terras on which the villa is built; 
it contains few marbles, and fewer good 
pictures, but here are ſome cielings tole- 
rably painted; one repreſents David and 
Abigail, by Giuſeppe d' Arpino; another 
Judith and Holofernes, and a third David 
and Goliah, all by the ſame maſter. They 
have contrived to introduce air into their 
apartments, by means of pipes operated 
upon by water, which alſo cauſes a ſound 
reſembling that of thunder; from the ter- 
raſes is a fine and very extenſive view. 
The gardens ſurpriſe and aſtoniſn by the 
water-works, and being formed upon 
falling grounds, they conſiſt chiefly of ter- 
raſes, riſing one above the other. A 
building is conſtructed againſt the ſide of 
the mountain, (to cauſe the caſcades to 
fall regularly from ſtep to ſtep) decorated 
with pilaſters of the Ionic and Corinthian 
orders. Here are ſeveral ſtatues made mu- 
ſical, by the means of water organs; a 

„Centaur 
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Centaur ſounds a horn, the blaſt of which 
may be heard, (as they aſſert) at the diſ- 
tance of four miles; Pan plays various 


airs upon his paſtoral flute of ſeveral tubes. 
A Lion.and Tiger appear fighting, the 
water ſpurts to a conſiderable height from 
their mouths and noſtrils; from the tiger 


proceeds a hiſſing and ſnarling ſound, 
which is ſaid to reſemble the noiſe that 


animal makes when enraged.: think what 
the melody muſt be, produced by this 
trio; I never heard any thing ſo diſagreea- 
bly curious. At the top of the water- 
building, appears the mountain covered 
with trees, and from its ſummit, a river 


precipitates itſelf down, forming a beau- 


tiful caſcade, which ſupplies a fine foun- 


| tain in a grotto, practiſed in one of the 


terraſes and encruſted with petrified water: 
it then falls down the ſteps of the water- 
building, paſſes under a braſs globe, which 


ſpurts water on every fide ; this is ſuſtained 
by an Atlas, aſſiſted by a Hercules, and 
accompanied by various allegorical ſtatues, 


forms jets deaus, and at length breaks 
away over rocks and is loſt. Amongſt 
the ſtatues that adorn this water-work #-1s 
a Silenus of antique Greek ſculpture in 
marble of Paros, a much eſteemed figure. 
In a large /ala near the grand caſcade, is a 
repreſentation of .mount . Parnaſſus, with 
Apollo, the nine Muſes, and Pegaſus ; 


they | 


| (118) 
they perform a concert, by means of a 
water organ concealed behind. The walls 
of the /ala are painted in freſco, by Do- 
-menichino, and repreſent all the hiſtory 
and adventures of Apollo. One of the 
beſt, is that of the flaying of Marſyas, 
in the preſence of three women and a ſa- 
tyr. This laſt figure implores Apollo on 
his knees, in behalf of Marſyas: his at- 
titude, uplifted hands, and poor diſtreſſed 
countenance, is extremely affecting, the 
painter having blended the moving expreſ- 
ſion of a human creature, with the dumb 
pleadings of a beaſt for mercy. The ſala 
is paved in moſaic, and in the center is a 
hole, over which a light ball 1s kept con- 
tinually dancing in the air, through the 
action of a ſtrong guft of wind, forced 
up the hole by the water underneath. In 
theſe gardens is a wilderneſs, ſeveral fine 
ſhady walks, very few ever-greens, but a 
conſiderable number of large and well 
grown plane- trees; the effect is, that this 
garden appears much more natural and 
agreeable, than do in general thoſe of 


Ital . | 

The Villa Conti is worth ſeeing, upon 
account of its gardens and water-works, 
and particularly for the ancient remains of 
eighteen vaulted buildings, ſaid to have 
been part of the menagerze of Lucullus. 


The 


n 
The Villa Taverna belongs to the Bor- | 
gheſe family; it is very large, well built, 
habitable, and elegantly furniſhed; con- 
tains ſome good pictures, and ſeveral cu- 
rioſities; amongſt which, the following 
are the moſt remarkable; a ſmall wooden 
.crucifix, carved by a blind man. The | 
victory of the arch-angel Michael over 4 
the dragon; this animal is repreſented 
with a woman's head, the face a portrait, 
and the countenance expreſſive of the moſt þ 
infamous and vile character, by Perugino. iy 

A St. Pietro, by Spagnoletto. Several [1 
animals, by Pioli The portraits of the | 
unfortunate Mother and Daughter, of the 
family of Cænci; the daughter is beautiful; 
I faw another portrait of her taken juſt 
before ſhe was led out to execution; I 4 
think it was in the Palazzo Colonna, and I * 
ſuppoſe I mentioned her ſtory in one of |] 
my letters, ſo will not hazard the troubling {4 
you with a repetition of fo ſhocking a J 
tragedy.— The view from the villa is beau- {4 
tiful; the gardens are of great extent, 1 
and through them you mount up to the |] 
Villa Dragone, built in a much more eleva- {1 
ted ſituation, which alſo belongs to the 
Borgheſe family. In theſe two villas, this 
noble family receive and entertain a great 
concourſe of company, during the au- 
tumn ſeaſon per villagiature. I have before 4 
mentioned this cuſtom in Italy. This is 
e a large 3 


(5 20:) 
a large palace, they told us they could 
reckon 364 windows in it; I did not diſ- 
pute it, leſt they ſhould count them, and 
we had not time to ſpare for ſuch minute- 
neſs. The architecture is not very remark- 
able, the portico by Vignola has a good 
effect, being built . of pietro di perone, 
which is of a fine brown colour. The 
building is rather too heavy; ſome paint- 
ings in this villa are tolerable; one at the 
end of the grand gallery, repreſents Solo- 
mon attended by his concubines ſacrificing 
to idols, by Paulo Veroneſe. Here is an 
antique coloſſal head of Fauſtina. wife to 
Marcus Aurelius. A coloſſal buſto of An- 
tonius, and ſome other antiques not of the 
farſt claſs. 5 
From the terras is a moſt beautiful view 
of Rome, and the country adjacent, till 
the ſea bounds the proſpect on that ſide; 
villages, ruins, and the Lago Caſtiglione 
with mountains, form another beautiful 
proſpect; the whole is truly admirable, 
uniting all the advantages of a near, to all 
the grandeur of an extenſive proſpect. 
The Villa Bracctiano, formerly Montalto, 
is a very pretty country houſe, neatly and 
elegantly furniſhed: here is a cieling paint- 
ed by ſome of the ſcholars of Dominichino; 
the ſubject is the ſun's courſe. The gar- 
dens, nothing remarkable; they conſiſt 


principally of long walks regularly planted, 
| | h where 


1 
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where I obſerved a great number of cherry. 
laurel amongſt other evergreens. _ 

The Villas Ludovici and Falconieri are 
worth ſeeing, principally for their water- 
works and gardens. In the villa Falconi- 


eri, is a cieling painted by Carlo Maratti. 
The ſubject, the birth of Venus: a Nep- 


tune in the ſea, preſents her with all the 


treaſures of his element, while the Graces 
upon the ſhore attend with impatience to 


crown her with flowers; it is well compo- 
| ſed, and the figures graceful. The other 


cielings, painted by Ciro Ferri, repreſent 
the Seaſons. 

The ruins of the ancient town of Tuſ⸗ 
culum, are to be traced above a villa be- 
longing to the Jeſuits, called La Rufinella : 
here they ſhew what are called the grottos 
of Cicero; but it is by no means certain, 
that theſe veſtiges made part of his villa. 

I muſt now take leave of you and of 
Rome, and ſhall write to you, when we 
ſhall have reached Loretto. 

I am very ſorry for an event, which his 


juſt happened here, to the univerſal regret 


of her family, her friends, her acquaint- 
ance, and the public in general: the ami- 
able daughter of the ducheſs of Bracchi- 
ano (the princeſs Chigi), died yeſterday 
in child-bed ! She expired in the arms of 
her mother, perfectly reſigned to her fate: 
amiable ſhe was indeed, in mind, and in 

Vol.. III. F perſon, 
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perſon, therefore univerſally beloved, ef- 
teemed, and lamented !—Should an op- 
portunity offer to write to you on the road, 
I ſhall not neglect it. Adieu, and wiſh 
me a happy -pilgrimage a la ani ima Ma- 
dona. | 


Tam as ever, Sr. 


P. S. I' promiſed to mention ſome of 
the principal artiſts now at Rome; but am 
fo preſſed in time, that 1 cannot enlarge 
on their different manners and genius as 


they deſerve; I ſhall therefore be as con- 


ciſe as poſſible. Battoni, is I believe with 
Juſtice, eſteemed the beſt portrait painter 
m the world. Pickler father and ſon are 
admired by every body of taſte and judg- 
ment, for their great abilities in the en- 
graving on gems; they execute cameos and 
mtaghos.1n a great ſtyle for correction of 
deſign, elegance and finiſh: I believe no 
modern artiſt can be compared with them; 


they are reaſonable in their prices, in their 


dealings act with an honourable honeſty, 
and deſervedly meet with that encourage- 
ment, both from Italians and foreigners, 
that their excellent characters as artiſts, 
and their reputation as men of probity, ſo 
juſtly entitle them to. As for Piraneſe, 
prints are ſufficiently known to rank 


dim among the firſt engravers on copper. 
oo ſornotimies is carried by his taſte, into 


romance: « 


fiw 
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romance: as a ſculptor, he can do almoſt 
what he pleaſes; when he is in good 
humour, he is very uſeful, informing, 
and agreeable to ftrangers; he is what 
in England would be called a humouriſt, 
conſequently uncertain and capricious. To 
deal with him, it is neceſſary to know 
before-hand, his: peculiarities. —A minia- 
ture painter, of the name of Giorgio, 
paints the beſt pictures I have ſeen in that 
way: his colouring is glowing, his ; deſign 


correct, his finiſhing high, and his paint- 
ings will bear the ſtricteſt examination and 


compariſon with the beſt miniatures of 
theſe times, and even of thoſe of former 
days. The beſt miniature portrait painter, 
eſteemed for taking hkeneſlesat a moderate 
price, 1s one Marfigli; he is a diligent at- 
tentive artiſt, and I make no doubt capa- 
ble of great improvement. There are ſe- 


veral young men, who are ſent by their fa- 


milies and friends to Rome, in order to 
ſtudy painting, ſculpture, Sc. many of 
whom promiſe to attain to a great degree 


of excellence in thoſe arts: it is a pity they 


are ſo frequently reduced to very diſagree- 
able ſtraits, by the ill-judged parſimony of 
their friends in England. The Engliſh 
gentlemen upon their travels, have indeed 
often generoufly ſupplied their wants, but 
as they cannot always enjoy ſuch advan- 
tages, and this reſource muſt, from its na- 
2 ture, 
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ture, be more or leſs precarious, it is ſeſf- 
evident, a young perſon has little encou- 


ragement to ſtudy the beauties of paint- 
ing, ſculpture, c. Sc. whilſt in want of 
ſuch neceſſaries, as makes the body ſuffer 
great inconvenience, and the mind a total 
want of eaſe. As for ſuch Engliſh artiſts, 
who are really in affluent circumſtances in 
England, and: who travel into Italy to im- 
prove their taſte and gratify their curioſity; 


the Italian artiſts are continually mention- 


ing them with great encomiums on their 
genius, works, Sc. Amongſt theſe, no 


man holds a higher place than Mr. Strange, 
who has taken copies, and engraved prints, 


after the moſt capital original pictures in 


Italy; and executed them in ſo liberal a 
manner, as to give the beholder the true 


image and ſpirit of the original; not a 
hard and ſervile copy ever came from his 


hands. I muſt obſerve here, that I think 


baſe and laborious copyiſts do infinite in- 
Jury to the world of artiſts. They excite 
falſe ideas, prejudice the minds of people 
who, not having ſeen the works of the great 
maſters, diſguiſed by their copies, are apt 
to ſuppole ſome glaring fault in the origi- 
nal; when, alas! moſt probably the de- 
fect may be found only in the fel ſuffi- 
cience and conceit of a young artiſt; who 
flattered himſelf, perhaps, with improving 
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n'a Tiziano, a Corregio, or a Raf- 
faello. "Ho : wt 
The poſt horſes are waiting, the age 
fiſtened on-to the carriage, 90 I mu 8720 
this letter, and ſend it immediately to the 
polt-office. Adieu. 


LETTER XxIVI. 


Naroi, the 25th May, 1771: 


TE-: are well-and -ſafely arrived here 
without any accident, and might 
have reached Terni; though we ſet out 
late, had it not been for the warmthof the 
weather, which obliged us to lie by in the 
heat of the day; -are therefore obliged to 


ſleep here to-nighit. Ihe face of the coun- 


try the firſt three poſts from Rome, is diſ- 
gracefully uncultivated; no villages, no 
— (except poſt-houſes), nothing 
but a dreary diſmal — without track 


of man or beaſt to be ſeen. Having 


paſſed Rignano, the fourth poſt, the coun- 
begins to improve a little to Soreſte, 

and then to Civetta-Caſtellana (the ancient 

Veia), and ſo on to Borghetto, Otricoli, 


and Narni, is a moſt beautiful country. 


Near Rignano our road lay over part of 
the Flaminian way; it is extremely firm 
F 3 and 
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and good, compoſed of very large blocks 
of ſtone, ſo nicely fitted and put together, 
and withal ſo ſmooth, that the horſes could 
with difficulty keep their footing. Civetta 
Caſtellano is ſituated in the ancient coun- 
try of the Sabines: it is Built on a rocky 
elevation, and appears like a ſmall iſtand; 
three ſides of it being incloſed by as many 
ttle rivers, which falling into the valley 
belowand uniting together, at length empty 
themſelves into the Tiber. On the other 
fide. of the town is the citadel, behind 
which, the mountain immediately riſes. 
Pee ſides of Caſtettano-are inacceſſible, 
on account of the perpendicularity of the 
rock on which it ſtands; and the fortreſs 
defends it fo well from behind, as to ren- 
der it (I ſhould imagine) capable of ſuſ- 
taining a long ſiege. Some antiquarians 
have diſputed the ancient Veia's being ſi- 
tuated on this ſpot, but the greater num- 
ber are of opinion, that it certainly was. 
Having paſſed through Borghetto, we 
came to a fine bridge built by Pope Sixtus 
the Fifth, over the Tiber; it is called Pon- 
tefelice. The next poſt is Otricoli, near 
which place are remarkable hills, formed 
of what the Italians call Breſcia, round 
pebbles, which ſeem to have acquired that 
form from having been in the ſea. Phe 
proſpect from Rignano to Narni conſiſts of 
hills, ſome clothed with woods, _—_ 
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with vines, and ſome crowded- with vile 
lages: ruined fortifications and old towers 
appear amongſt the trees; and frequent 
remains of Roman antiquities, as frag- 
ments of temples, mauſoleums, Sc. The 
valleys are narrow, fertile, and moſt pit- 
toręſque; imagination cannot feaſt upon a 
more variegated and beautiful aſſemblage 
of objects; but this variety of ground pro- 
duces a moſt fatiguing effect to travellers, 
as you are repeatedly aſcending . or- de- 
ſcending ſteepand rapid hills. a 

Narm is a ſmall town, fifty- five miles 
from Rome; it is ſituated on the ſide of a 
hill, and forms an amphitheatre. At the 
foot of the town runs the Nera., here is a 
fine aqueduQ- of fifteen miles long, which 
conveys water through a mountain to the 
town, where it ſupplies ſeveral fountains. 
Our inn 1s:tolerable, and we have not as 
yet met with inſolent poſtillions, or extor- 
tioning poſt-maſters, I hope a good omen 
for the remainder of our journey. I had 
made proviſion at Rome againſt our eating 
cares, of a piece of cold boiled beef, ſalt- 
ed the Engliſh way, and ſome dozens of 


lemons ; as we generally drink nothing but 
| lemonade on our journey, on account of 


the heat of the weather, and the ſtrong 
wines of this country being rather inflam- 
matory, we have found our proviſion very 
neceſſary, the inn affording us nothing but 


F 4 £8858, 
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eggs not entirely rotten ; no butter, very 


 Rale and coarſe bread, and not meat of 
any kind excepting goat” s fleſh, which I 


could not eat unleſs near ſtarving ; ; the 


rank odour fills all the rooms in the houſe, 


and I have an unfortunate averſion to 


the ſmell of thoſe animals living or dead. 


our hoſt, it is true, offered us ſome half- 


ſtarved old fowls, that were importu- 


nately cackling and demanding food at 
the door, and which he would have exe- 
cuted upon the ſpot if permitted, but we 


preferred our cold beef, to the fruits of 
ſuch aſſaſſination, and have dined extreme- 


ly well upon it. 
To-morrow morning, M— goes to ſee 


the ruins of the famous bridge built by 
Auguſtus ; it is only half a mile from the 


town, but the way 1s diſagreeable, and 
there is a deſcent Juſt before you arrive at 


it, which they tell us is extremely rapid; 
I do not think I ſhall accompany him, for 
Fear of the heat and fatigue, dreading the 
flighteft indiſpoſition upon the road, as Ita- 
lian inns are by no means commodious 
quarters for the ſick. 


I ſhall keep this letter open, and write 


in it occaſionally, till I have an opportuni- 
ty of ſending it by poſt, which is ſo un- 
certain and ſo ill regulated, that I do not 


know when I may have it my power. 
Good night for the — 
May 


5 


A © 
May the 16th. —We are juſt arrived at a 


the next poſt, Terni. M— went this 
morning to fee. the bridge: he ſays the 


way to it is much worſe than was repre- 


"ſented, the deſcent exceedingly rapid, and 


muſt be walked down. as it is covered with 
with heapsof ſtones, over which he ſtumbled 
every moment, many of them rolling down 
after him, of ſize ſufficient to break the 
legs, if you are not quick and cautious 
to avoid them; I am convinced this walk 


would not have ſuited me. When he 


came to the bridge, he found it had been 


built in the common manner, with mortar 


and cramped with iron: ſo little cam the au- 
thors be depended upon, who albaſſert the 
contrary, and rank it as a wonder of the 
world; nor did it in any manner anſwer the 


idea he had. formed of it, from what he 


had heard. Notwithſtanding that, it is. a 


great remain of antiquity, and would ſur- 
priſe and pleaſe much more, was. it not ſo 
much over-rated. Five miles from hence; 
is the famous caſcade, but I. cannot ſee 
this neither, for the mountain is fo ſteep, 
that there is no aſcending it but upon a 
mule's back, or on a very ſure footed 
horſe; and in order to ſee it well, there 
are ſuch very ugly ſteps to pals, that E 
fear I may break my neck, and M 
wiſhes me. ardently not. to attempt it; at 
the ſame time, that he is ſorry to perceive 
FS. my 
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my diſappointment; it is a great mortifi- 


cation to me to be ſure. He is juſt ſet- 
ting out, for he will ſee it; and I have 
been recommending ſtrongly to him to 


walk, if he ſhould find the road very 
| ſteep. The inn here is tolerable, and the 


; people a little humanized. . Above Narni 


appears a town called Ceſi, ſituated at the 
foot of ponderous Rocks, which ſeem to 


threaten its deſtruction every moment. 


The common people aſſert, that the town 
1s faſtened with adamantine chains (which 
they grant are inviſible) to the neighbour- 
ing mountain; but it is certain that their 
law forbids, on pain of death, the felling 
any of the trees that grow amongſt the 
rocks on the mountain above the town; by 
wich it ſeems the rocks are ſuppoſed to be 
ſupported, and prevented from falling, 


by the roots of the trees being interlaced 


vith them. | 
On the right, a little before we came to 


"Terni, appears the village Collicipoli (the 
ancient Collis Scipionis,) and on a height 


| Torre Majore, a kind of obſervatory, 
—.— the learned father Boſcovick had 


ometrical inſtruments, in order to take 
heights of the lands between Rome 
Ring Sc. For this purpoſe | he had 


pots fixed in the ground in proper places 
or ' meaſuring the angles, &c. and the 


ſtupidity and folly of the peaſants _ 


(131) 
ed this. learned man as much as poſſible in 
his ingenious labours, by moving his marks, 
ſuppoſing them placed with deſign to aid 
him in the magic art, which they believed 
he ſtudied. 

In this country the peaſants have a con- 
trivance for catching pigeons. They 
tame a certain number, which they call 
Mandarini, who, flying before the wild 
ones, decoy them into trees, where the 
peaſants remain concealed and catch great 
numbers of them. From Narni to this 
town, Terni, the road is very good; it 
hes through a fertile valley, ſeven miles 
long; the eye is conveyed over a wide ex- 
tended country; the river Nera, like a 
great ſilver ſerpent, winding along in vo- 
lumes through theſe plains, forms penin- 
ſulas, which, in ſome points of view, ap- 
pear like iſlands of various ſhapes; ſome 
preſent you with rich meadows, others 
ſtately groves of oak, others are covered. 
with corn and planted with regular rows 
of mulberry trees, which ſuſtain the luxu- 
riant branches of the vine, whoſe arms 
embrace the mulberry-trees from ſide to 
ſide; little hills of different heights: and 
forms interſect each other; ſome of 
theſe are clothed with wood, and top'd 
with ruined towers and fortreſſes, and at 
the foot of them lie the humble villages, 
which, being very irregular, appear the 


more 


1 „ 8, 5 
more pictureſque in proſpect. This view 
extends itfelf wide of the road, and is 
the commencement of the plain of Rieta, 
compared by Cicero to the valley of 
r 1 ö 

Terni is juſt ſixty-two miles from Rome, 
a city famous in antiquity; Tacitus the 
hiſtorian was born here, and ſeveral other 
remarkable perſonages. Here are ſtill to 
be ſeen ſome ſinall veſtiges of antiquities; 
in the biſhop's garden, is a fragment of an 
amphitheatre and ſome ſouteraines in the 
Church of S. Salvadoro, are ſome ſmall re- 
mains of a temple of the Sun, and part 
of a temple of Hercules in the cellars be- 
longing to the Jeſuits. M— is returned, 
and quite charmed with the caſcade; it is 
called Caduta delle Marmora, and is formed 
by the river Velino, which falls above two 
hundred feet in height into the Nera. 
This prodigious fall of water deſcends in 
three caſcades; its ſpray forms curious in- 
-cruftrations, ſome of which he brought 
me in his pocket. He fays, the colours 
Teen in the drops of water, which by being 
violently daſhed up in the air fall again in 
ſhowers, are equal in beauty to the glowing 
tints in priſms; he believes there cannot 


be any caſcade in the world more extraor- 


dinary and more romantically beautiful 
than this. He placed himſelf in different 
Parts of the mountain, to view it in all its 
DDE glory, 
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glory, and the variety of its appearances 
exceeded his expectations; at: the ſame 
time he aflured me, I: never ſhould. have 
been able, on a mule or on foot, tohave 
clambered up and down the frightful pre- 
cipices that he did, for he was obliged ito 
walk a conſiderable way, it not being poſ- 
ſible in ſome deſcents for his mule to keep 
her feet, or avoid being in the utmoſt dan- 
ger of falling down the declivities, even 
without a rider; J dare fay you are very 
glad I did not go. Adieu, our carriage 
waits. 

(In continuation.) We have reached Spo- 
letto, where we ſleep to- night, though on- 
ly twenty-one miles from Terni; but as we 
did not ſet out early, and met with ſome 
impediments in the way, which occaſioned 
much loſs of time; we are determined not 
to preſs on, but to remain here quetly till 
to-morrow. morning. Having quitted 
'Ferni, the road was tolerable till we came 
to a ſtupendous Appenine called the Som- 
ma, about ſix miles before we reached 
Spoletto. The road by which we aſcended 
is a prodigious work, cut out of the living 
rock; it winds along the ſide of the Ap- 
penine; is but juſt broad enough for a 
carriage; is as hard as marble, and almoſt 
as ſmooth, but not an inch allowed for the 
conſequences of the ſtarting or wayward- 
neſs of a horſe, or the ſmalleſt inattention 
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on the part of the drivers. The moun- 
tain riſes to the clouds perpendicularly 
ſtraight on one ſide, with a. precipice 
aſtoniſningly deep, and almoſt as rapid 
on the other ſide, without any wall, 
hedge, pale, or fence of any kind. At the 
bottom of the precipice runs a river like a 
torrent, which ſeen from the road appears 
no broader than a ſkeyne of filk. We 
whirled along the edge of this mountain in 
a conftant gallop, drawn by four of the 


ſtrongeſt, largeſt, and moſt furious black 


horſes I ever ſaw; the poſtillions making 
the moſt frightful ſhouts to encourage their 
pace, and urging them on by whipping 
them inceſſantly, the horſes ſqueaking mm 
Whole time. This method of driving, 
ſeems, is your beſt ſecurity, for i ax 
horſes were ſuffered to recolle& them- 
ſelves, or even to flacken their pace, 
they would be ſubject to ſtart, or might 
fear the precipice, and from apprehenſs 10n | 
grow reſtive, which. would be certain de- 
ſtruction to themſelves and thoſe they con- 
veyed; but by bein + Long conſtantly at- 
tentive to their maſters, and obliged to 
exert all their ftrength, we happily attain- 
ed the ſummit of the Appenine, without 
any accident. A carriage had need to be 
ſtrong and well put together that goes this 
road, for ſhould any article of it give way, 


the conſequences could not fail of bun g 
iſa- 
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difagreeable, if not fatal. We ſtopped at 
a houſe on the top of the mountain, for 


refreſhment ; where we had a high regale: 


the velocity of our motion, and the freſh- 
neſs of the air, had gained us an appetite, 
and we fared deliciouſly, in our carriages, 
on wild boar ham, broiled for us in thin 
ſlices, accompanied with plates of ſliced 
truffles, which they heated over the fire in 
a moment, and proved an excellent ra- 
gout. Having eat heartily, and forgot the 
fright I had ſuffered from the precipice, I 
was curious to know the method of con- 


ſerving and dreſſing theſe truffles; ſo I 


called for the miſtreſs of the houſe (for 
there is a woman in this inn), and ſhe told 
me, that when they are quite freſh they 
muſt be waſhed extremely clean, in water 
juſt warm, then in cold wine, and left to 
ſteep in this latter for about a quarter of 
an hour; after which they are cut in ſlices, 
then hung up in baſkets to dry in the air 
under cover, ſo as to protect them from 
the ſun, rain, and dew: when criſp, they 
are put into paper bags and kept in a dry 
place; they are dreſſed in pewter or ſilver 

plates, over a lamp or charcoal, putting 
to them ſome oil, an anchovy, and muſ- 


tard: for thoſe who do not like oil, they 


ſubſtitute butter, which you may believe 
the Engliſh Forręſtieri generally prefer. I 
Purchaſed ſome bags of her truffles, and a 

8 very 
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very fine ham of the wild boar, diſcreetly 


providing againft our neceſſities, in caſe 


we ſhould not on our journey meet with 


equally good proviſion. Having deſcend- 


ed the Appenines, the road lying amongft 
the nether mountains, very narrow and 
ſteep in-ſeveral:places, we were overtaken 
by a dreadful ftorm of thunder and hght- 
ning; the claps were loud as cannon, and 
feemed quite 'clofe to us; the lightning 


Maſhed and darted-along the ground.;. the 
air was poiſoned with the ſmell of ſulphur; 
it poured caſcades inſtead of rain, as if all 


the clouds in the heavens had burſt over our 


heads: we preſſed! on to reach Spoletto, 
the ſtorm augmenting; the horſes fcream- 
ing and ſtarting every moment; however, 
we arrived ſafe, and without the leaſt ac- 


cident. The ſtorm contmued, and in- 
ereaſed , the claps of thunder redoubling, 


fo that there was not half a minute's ceſ- 


fation between : the lightning fell twice 
into the ground amongſt the mountains, 
but did no hurt. This ſtorm laſted full 
three hours from its commencement, with- 
out ceſſation, and concluded with two 


amazing claps of thunder, re-echoed from 


the mountains, like what I ſhould ſup- 


poſe might be the exploſion at the ſpring- 


ing of a mine. 
Spoletto is a conſiderable town, eighty- 
Wen miles from Rome, ſituated on the 


top 


* 1 

top of a mountain. One of the antique 
gates of this city is ſtill nearly perfect; it 
is called Porta Fuga; on it you read this 
inſeription, indicating the cauſe of its ap- 
. 7 85 


Annibal cæſis ad Traſyminum Rimants, ur- 
bem Roman infenſo agmine petens, Spoleto mag- 
na ſuorum clade repulſus, inſigni fugd portæ 


The Cathedral is almoſt entirely built of 
marble ;- they ſhew an image:of: the Vir- 
gin, pretended to have been made by St. 
Luke. A picture, by Guercino, repreſent- 
ing St. Cecilia and two monks, praying to 
the Virgin, who appears-in-a glory, which 
is infinitely more valuable; its colouring 
is good, but the aërian perſpective is not 
well preſerved in the glory. - The Church 
of St. Filipo di Neri contains a good pic- 
ture of this ſaint, who- is. invoking the 
Virgin; the painter's name not known. 
There are ſome palaces here alſo, and ſe- 
veral other churches, but we are too much 
fatigued to viſit them. They told us; 
there are antique remains of a temple of 
Jupiter, in- the convent of St. Andrea; 
and of a temple of Mars, in the church 
of St. Jacco, but we have not ſeen them. 
There is a wonderful aqueduct: to be ſeen 
to-morrow morning, before we purſue our 

| | route ; 
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route; it is about two miles from hence. 
We are tolerably well lodged in our inn; 
and as it is ſummer, do not ſuffer much 
by the want of curtains to the beds. Our 
fare conſiſts of pigeons, ſtrongly reſem- 
bling crows, and plenty of fried liver and 
brains, very bad ſoup, with gizzards of 
various birds ſwimming therein; in ſhort, 
the ham and truffles are by no means in- 
different to us. Good night. 


LET TER xn 


Serravalle, 1 yth of May. 


HIS morning M— went on horſe- 
back from Spoletto, to ſee the fa- 
mous aqueduct two miles from thence ; 
it conveys, from one hill to another over A 
deep valley, two conſiderable bodies of 
water, Which flow upon arches built like 
bridges; the centre is a double arch, one 
being built over the other, the height about 
two hundred and fifty feet; the Sher ar- 
ches gradually 5 in hei ht, as they 
ſpring from the ſloping ſides o two moun- 
tains, the water being thus conveyed to 
the town of Spoletto. 
When. we had completed the firſt poſt 


_—_ - 120% to a. — called Gen. we 
turned 
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turned off a few paces from the road, to 
ſee the ruins of a beautiful little temple, 
built near the ſource of the once famous 
river Clitumnus; it is called the Temple 
of Clitumnus, ſuppoſed to have been dedi- 
cated to that river god. The plan is an 
oblong ſquare, it has four columns, and 
two Corinthian pilaſters, the portieo is 
vaulted within; on the frieze are baſſo re-- 
lie vos, repreſenting olive branches, grapes, 
and leaves finely executed. The two cen- 
tre pillars of the four are ſculpted from top 
to bottom, deſcribing laurel leaves, placed 
nin alternate rows, the other two are fluted. 
in ſpiral lines; the pediment they ſupport 
is beautifully proportioned, Its two en- 
trances, which were at each end, are quite 
in ruins. The little room in the interior 
of the temple, meaſures only ten feet by 
eight: this ſmall edifice is built of an iron 
grey marble, which appears to have been 
highly poliſhed. 5? „ 
The river Clitumnus, at this time but 
a ſhallow brook, runs at its foot: its banks 
were formerly famous for feeding white 
cattle*, which Pliny attributes to the ef- 
| 5 fects 


* On the cheerful green 
The grazing flocks and lowing herds are ſeen, 
The warrior horſe here bred, is taught to train, 
. There flows Clitumnus thro' the flow'ry plain; 
| | Whoſe 
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fects of the water; be that as it may, the 
white were ſought. for. ſacrifice, in prefer- 
ence to every other colour, as the moſt 
acceptable to the gods; which when not 
to be eaſily had, the victims were rubbed 
over with chalk. We obſerved many ox» 
en, and other white horned cattle, . upon 
its banks, which I was determined to be- 
lieve the deſcendants of the antique breed. 
From ſome poor people who were fiſhing 
here, I bought a very tine trout, and a 
large filver eel: on the former we dined 
well at Foligno, and have juſt ſupped on 
the latter; a Foligne or Seravelle afford 
but live pigeons, and wretched fowls alive 
alſo, whoſe exiſtence we refolved-not to 
ſhorten, to gratify the luxury of dining or 
ſupping. But to return to our route from 
Vene; we had a very good road to Fo- 
ligno, which is twelve miles from Spoletto, 
and one hundred from Rome. On each 
ſide of the road, our view was of a rich 
country, cloſe planted with white mul- 
berries, ſycamores, elms, and vines. The 
corn grows between the rows of trees, 
and here the peaſant's toil is rewarded with 
four rich harveſts, mulberry leaves _ the 
| ; Te Ik- 


Whoſe waves for triumpbs after proſp'rous war, 
The. victim ox, and ſnowy ſheep prepare.— 
| DRyDEN's Tranſlation of. Vire1L. 
Book II. of the Ge oxG1cs. 
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ſilk-worms, the mulberry fruit, grapes, 
and corn. Foligno is a large town, but 
contains nothing curious except a gon- 
vent, called La Comteſſa, where are ſome 
very fine pictures: a capital one by Raf- 
faello, befpoke of that great maſter by 
Segiſmondo di Comitibus, who was ſecretary, 
to the .Pope, and who preſented it to his 
niece, then in this convent it repreſents. 
the Virgin in a glory ſeated on a cloud, 
ſupported by the rainbow, holding the in- 
fant Jeſus in the midſt of cherubims; be- 
low appears St. John, St. Francis on his 
knees, a.cardinal in the ſame attitude, and 
admirably well done; a St. Jerome ſtand- 
ing behind him; a little angel in the cen- 
tre, who holds with both hands a tablet, 
but without any inſcription. I could ex- 
patiate for an hour on the different beau- 
ties of this picture; the Virgin anſwers 
preciſely the idea I have formed of her; 
a noble ſimplicity, blended with perfect 
innocence, and piety, dwell upon her face; 
grace, dignity, and complacence, are dif- 
tuſed over her whole perſon. The infant 
appears in the attitude of ſtruggling to get 
away from his mother, in order to grant 
the prayers of the ſaints below ; his figure 
is ammated, and his benign. countenance 
ſeems to breathe forth divine love. The 
St. John is finely done; he appears with all 
the characteriſtics of his fore 4 education, 


and 
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and a noble firmneſs of mind in his coun- 
tenance; the colouring is rich and glow- 
ing, and in my opinion this picture ſhould 
be claſſed amongſt the chef d œuvres of Raf 
Faelh. Our fine road now ended, and we 
-again-aſcended and deſcended the Appe- 
nines, the way being extremely rough and 
rapid i in many places; near the Saravella 
the mountains ſeemed cloſing upon us, 

ſhooting one above the other, till they roſe 
far above the clouds, and the road ex- 
tremely narrow and winding, when all at 
once the little ſky we could fee, grew 
3 the thunder rolled, and the light- 
ning and ſtench exceeded that of yeſter- | 
1 ; the whole artillery of Heaven ſeem- 
ed now pointed upon this narrow valley: 

with much difficulty the poſtillions kept the 
horſes to their draught, the rain and wind 
beating ſtrorfg againſt their faces. In about 
an hour or leſs we reached this moſt wretch- 
ed of all villages; the ſtorm continued 
with the utmoſt violence between five and 

fix hours; though in this inn, I cannot ſay 
we were in ſhelter, . the ſtorm and rain 
beating through and through the houſe; I 
laid myſelf down upon the ſtaircaſe, which 
is of very rough ſtones, and expected 
every moment the houſe to come level 
with the ground : what induced me to 
chuſe the ſtaircaſe was, that the wall was 


_arched in a vault over head, which made 


me 
0 
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me think it the moſt ſecure place. The 
ſtench of the ſulphur was ſuch, and the 
cloſeneſs of the air, that it made me ex- 
tremely ſick, and I apprehended the being 
ſuffocated at every inſtant. M— never 
left me for a moment, but kindly endea- 
voured to conſole me, by aſſuring me 
theſe ſtorms muſt be common amongſt 
the Appenines; that the people of the 
houſe did not appear much terrified, &c. 
Sc. but I very frequently could not hear 
what he ſaid, ſo loud was the noiſe of the 
thunder : the hghtening mean-time dart- 
ing all about us, of a livid blue and white: 
the poſt horſes never ceaſed ſcreaming and 
kicking in the ftables: at length it ceaſed. 

When I had recovered from my fright 
and ſickneſs, our hoſt came and was ar- 
dent to know what we would have for 
ſupper; and not being able to get rid of 
his importunity, I recollected our Clitum- 
nus eel, which I ordered to be dreſſed, 
and to ſend up whatever he had in the 
houſe, which upon enquiry proved to be 
nothing but bread and eggs, not newly laid. 
I mentioned to you before, that we ſpar- 
ed the lives of the old fowls. Our bed- 
chamber has caſements to it; the walls are 
white-waſhed, and adorned with bad pic- 
tures of Santa Caſa and Noftra Dama di Lo- 
retto; the beds are not quite fo bad as ma- 
ny we have already experienced, and 1 

II expect 
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expect to ſleep profoundly; but firſt Imuſt 
mention one circumſtance, which is, that 
though it generally thunders every day 
during the ſummer amongſt theſe Appe- 
nines, yet this ſtorm was ſo uncommonly 


| violent, that a young woman, the wife of 


one of the helpers in the ſtable, .and who 
had been born and bred in this village, 
was ſo terrified, that ſhe ran along the 
ſtreet in the midſt of the ſtorm. to her mo- 
ther's cottage; thinking in her fright ſhe 
ſhould be more ſecure if with her old ma- 
ma.— This miſerable village is in a man- 
ner ſhut in amongſt Appenines heaped on 
Appenines, ſo that the ſun's beams are 


rarely viſitants here; but clouds and fogs 


ever hover over the mountains, ſeldom 
yielding more than a kind of "doubtful 
light: this ſo much ſurpaſſes a romantic 
ſituation, that one may pronounce it, a 
long and narrow pit, big with horror. 


M calls ita thunder-cup. 


Loretto, May the 19th. Here we ſafe- 


ly arrived yeſterday in the evening, having 


paſſed over nothing but mountains, and 
traced the brinks of dreadful precipices, 


whoſe perpendicular ſides were furniſhed 


with vaſt craggy rocks, whilſt mountain 
torrents roar loudly at their feet: this ſort 
of road continued more -or leſs alarming, 
till a little before we reached Loretto. Near 


* part of our carriage . 
ani 
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and we were detained above an hour to 
have it mended: through the kind provi- 
dence of the almighty God we received no 
hurt; and happy was it for us, that we 
were ſo near a town when this accident 
happened. Tolentino is thirty miles from 
Loretto; there is nothing remarkable to 


be ſeen there. Macerata, which is twelve 
miles from thence, is built on the ſummit 


of a mountain, from whence the Adriatic 
is plainly diſcermble. About two miles 
and a half from Macerata, after havin 

paſſed over a very long' wooden bridge, 


which croſſes the river Potenza, are ſome 


veſtiges of the ruined town of Recina : 
ſome remains of a theatre are here ſaid to 


be diſcernible, but we did not ſtop to ſee 


them. From Macerata to San Buchetto, 
the face of the country improved upon us 
very much, is much cultivated, and plant- 
ed with mulberry trees, Sc. From San 
Buchetto to Loretto, which is the laſt poſt, 
there is a great deal of aſcent and deſcent, 


but more of the former than the latter; 


the road is tolerable, and: very near Lo- 


retto is perfectly good. From Foligno to 


this town is about fifty-five miles, fo that 
Loretto is nearly an hundred and fift 
miles from Rome. When within two'or 


three miles of this town, the road is in- 


feſted by ſturdy boys and girls Half na- 
ked, who purſue travellers begging, ſing- 
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ing, dancing, running ok tumbling over 
and over; their numbers and clamour in- 


creaſe, till happily gaining the town they 


diſperſe. It is but juſt to confeſs at the 
ſame time, that they are the moſt com- 
plimental beggars in the world; for when 
tumbling fails to excite your. charity, they 
. proſtrate themſelves, and kiſs the ground 
you are about to paſs over, invoking your 
| beneficence, and giving you all the titles of 
dignity they ever heard of; and if thoſe. 
fail, then they give you ſome of their own 

invention, as for example to M— Felice 


x % della Madonna; to me Fccellentiſſima 


donna. On the road coming into Lo- 


retto, we overtook two pilgrims; one was 
dreſſed in a pilgrim's habit of pale olive 


green luteſtring, ornamented with ſeollop 


ſhells; he was a young ſtout looking man, 
with red hair tied behind in a ribbon; he 


appears to me to be a Scotch gentleman.: : 


he endeavoured to conceal himſelf as 


much as poſſible from our obſervation, and 
was particularly anxious to -prevent our 


ſeeing his face. The other pilgrim was a 
Poor old prieſt, who was employed in 
dragging along a very large wooden croſs; 
however there was a little wheel faſtened 
to the end of it, to lighten the draft, 


theſe two perſons were not in any 
with each other. 
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Loretto is ſituated on a plain at the top 
df a mountain; it has a clean, deſerted, 


and (bleak look : the houſes: make but a 
very mean appearance; the principal ſtreet 
conſiſt for the moſt part of ſmall ſhops, in 
which are ſold little elſe. beſides beads for 
roſaries, gold and ſilver ornaments for the 
ſame, worked im fillagree, ſmall braſs bells, 


much bought by the country people, as 


prefervatives againſt thunder and light- 

ning, brown paper caps to cure the head- 
ach, and broad ribbons with the effigies 
of Ny Nra Dama di Loretto, painted on 


them, to be worn by women in child- 
birth. a 2 0 2 
The inn is very indifferent: and 5 515 3 
they ſerved us in the dirtieſt -pewter-plates 
Jever ſaw, and greaſy. trenchers. The 
proviſions conſiſted of very ſtale fiſh, ra- 
goned in oil and highly ſeaſoned with gar 
lie; peas-ragoned:alſo, and cabbage; bur 
all- WAs ſol diſguſting, that we were oblige 
to feed upon {ome very bad cheeſe, = 
the bread;'it being a faſt; day, was plenti- 
fully ſeaſoned” with. coriander . and aniſe- 
ſeed, which to me is diſagreeable. Our 
beds were :tolſetable, and we ſlept well. 
We have employed this morning in vie w- 


ing the Santa Cha, c. Tbe church; 


Which contains the Hoh. Houſe, is very 
large; the piazza before it not yet nearly 
finiſhed; the architecture of the church is 
11] G neither 


ſweat; I could not help laughing, and I 
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meither — nor remarkable; the door 


of entrance is of bronze, ſculpted: mv baſfſo 


relievo; the ſubject relates to Adam and 


Eve, Cain and Abel, Sc. and are not ill 
Executtd. Towards the further end of the 


church is found la Santifſima Caſa, built of 


a kind of ſtone which exactly reſembles 
rn the outſide is incruſted with mar- 


ble, as a caſe for it; chis caſing is loaded 
With various ornaments. of ſculpture, all 


heavy and ill done. They tell au, . 
the ſtones with which this houſe is built 
never wear, although rubbed and ſcraped 


<ontinually by the pilgrims ; yet the mar- 


ble pavement. which is modern, is ex- 


tremely worn by their knees, continually 


tailing themſelves round and round it, 


one after the other. As I was looking up 
at the architecture, and not attending to 


my footmg, I made a faux pas and ſtum- 
bling, tumbled over a ſturdy female pil- 
grim, who was proceeding on her knees, 
faying her prayers, and in a great heat and 


begged her pardon with the beſt grace I 


could, the other pilgrims laughed alſo, 


at the oddity of the accident; the woman 
was furpriſed, but not angry. The Santa 
Caſa is ſurrounded with a great number of 
ſilver lamps (very thin), which burn con- 
ſtantly. In the interior is placed the mi- 


raculous image, — the infant * £ 
e 
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the, Virgin is mee of cedar; but having, 
been, ina Urs, 5 which i it was 12 0 
louſly, is as black as a coal. 
She Wc n in 2 very bad taſtę, with 2 
farthingale, or 6 old faſhioned, hoop-petti-, 

ide garment is gold or ſilver 
ſtuff, I am not clear which; ſhe is in ſuch 
A, cloud. of; ſmoke proceeding, from the 
lamps; that; 9 not . vou 
i not permitted. to touch her, 1 had 
eral crochels of diamond ee en e rom. 
e of . her, ſtomacher 
her deere, but they . to me 
be poſed of a great mixture of. 
nes, Fwy —— any great value, and Any, 
wy 199 indifferent; I ſaw. none ſo fine, or 
ez as ſome belonging 10 the duchels 
| MAontililretti at Rome: ſhe, wears a tri- 
Bit CEP ſet with jewels, and a black 
gauze veil; ſhe has new clothes every year, 
and her veil when ſhe puts it off is cut into 
ſmall, 1 and ſold or giyen to devout 
perſons and graceel pilgrims, as a charm, 
againſt witchcraft. ; As to the coloured 


precious ſtonęs they are by no means good, 
bein for the moſt part clouded and 


ſtreaky, and many of them no better than 


the root of emerald, amethyſt, ruby, c. 
Here are ſome lamps of fine gold, but ex- 


tremely thin. Several votive gifts, pre 

ſcared by various princes and great = 

Bs decorate. the image; ſuch as hearts, 
G 3 chains 
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chains of gold ſet with- precious. ſtones, 
crucifixes, c.; in particular a ſtatue of 
an angel, ſhewn for gold, but Which ap- 
pears to me to be ſilver gilt; he is in a 
kneeling poſture to the Virgin, and offers 
a gold or gilt heart, ſet with diamonds, 

rubies, and pearls, This ſtatue was pre- 
ſented to the Virgin, by James the Second's 

Queen of England, ho Was of the hduſe 
of Eſte, in Ger that the Virgil in return 
might give her im exchang e a In; her gi 0 
was accepted, her requeſt elf ble ad r 5 
| ſhe produced the Pretender. On the Ger 
ſide hof the Virgin is a like ſtatue; this is 
of ſilver, was preſented at the fame time, 

and offers a heart in the like manner the” 


gift of Laura, widow of Alphonſus Fd 


Fourth, duke of Modena, and mothef 
James the Second's Queen! „Here is alf 
another ſilver angel, preſenting Louis Se 
Fourteenth (who is made of gold) u 

a cuſhion: the) told us, this x galder in — 
was made ex y of the fame wel Ht with? 
the living ine inc ben juſt born. The nich 
in which the Virgin is "placed: is lied With 
f:lver ornamented with gold; but T kuſpect 
many of the plates that appear to be gold, 
to be no more than ſilver gilt. The door- 
caſe and architraves of the window are or- 
namented witli plates of the ſame metal: 
it was by wi Made, that the angel Ga- 


briel entered to * the Virgin. wy There 
is 
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is a fine altar at her feet, and before it a 
fine baluſtrade, which ſeparates this Sanctum 
Sanforum from the reſt of the houſe, which 
in ſize is no more than thirty feet by thir- 
teen, and about eighteen high. The ca- 
nons who ſhew this place, were extremely 
polite and obliging to us; they admitted 
us behind- the ſanctuary to the holy chim--. 
ney or Hearth, which is exactly beneath 
the nich wherein the Virgin ſtands, and 
in which fire- place or hearth is a trunk that 
belonged to her: here they ſnewed us the 
Santiſſima Szodella or porringer, which is of 


coarſe blackiſh- earthen-ware, broke in 


two or three places and ſtuck together with 
maſtic; this they aſſert to be the ſame in 
which: the pap was made for the infant 
Jeſus; the canon permitted me to take it 
in my hand, which was a prodigious fa- 


vour, and I deſired him to fhake about in 


it ſome roſaries, chaplets, c. which I 
had purchaſed to preſent to ſome Roman 
Cathohc friends in France, and I begged 
him to do every thing by them, which 
ſhould render them extraordinarily efficacious ; 

ſo they have been ſhook about in the por- 
ringer, rubbed to the holy walls, and to 
the image and all; he could not help ſmi- 
ling at my requeſt. There are but eight 


canons, they are the only gentlemen that 


inhabit this city; here alſo is a widow lady, 
4 * * * * *% * * * * 
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the yer Ss are common and poor 


people. 


We were much diſappointed at the fight 
of the treaſury ; the treaſures they keep ſhut 
up in preſſes, and are by no means very 
valuable: here you find a few indiflerent 


' cameos; the gems in general, and in 


ticular, are but a paltry collection. 


: famous peart appears to be formed of three 


os four grown together; it is a miſhapen 


1 not fine, though they have ooh un 


here and there with ſome colouring, in 
order to induce the fanhfut to fancy y they g 
diſcover a rude repreſentation of the V 
gin ſeated upon a cloud. ] 

Her fearlet camlet gown which ſhe wore 
when the angel Gabriel appeared to her, 
is incloſed with great care in a glaſs-caſe. 

The pictures are all very indifferent, 
excepting two; one of which is by Anni- 
bal Carrachi, and repreſents the nativity 
of the Virgin. The other is attributed 


to Raffaello; the figure of the Virgin is 


faulty, her head not being well placed on 
her ſhoulders, but the infant is fo well 
done and ſo natural, that at the firſt view 
it appears like a living child; the keeping 
and clair obſcure being admirably conduct- 
ed. They told us, that lord Exeter would 


have given them ſixteen hundred pounds 


ſterling for this picture. We were offered 


tained 


a Wen of the * winch they ſaid con- 


19 
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_ remarkable that this, day, one of the fi 
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| (- 1 53, ): | 
tained one hundred and forty very large 
tons of WIne; out of One of the tons may 


be drawn three ſorts of wine from the 


ſame ſpicket, but we declined viſiting 
them. Here is a Spezzale or apothecary's 
ſhop, where all ſorts of common drugs 
particularly ointments, Venice treacle, plaſters, 
Sc. are provided. for the uſe of the pil- 
grims gratis: here is alſo a great number 


of large gally-pots of fine earthen- ware, 


painted by Raffaello and Giulio Romano, 
well worth the attention of the curious. 
The prieſt who ſhewed us the Santa Caſa 
was ſo gbliging, as to preſent me with 
fome morſels. of Noffra Hamas black veif 
and ſealed, Sc. as indubitable atteſta- 
tions of the identity of the ſaid veil, 
Se. The great Jener of the Santa 
Caſa, has much. declined within theſe, 
ew years from a lack of devotion in man- 
kind ʒ our conductor and ſame other holy. 
men we converſed with, owned the Virgin 
had not received a gift of value from any 
prince or crowned head, for theſe ſixty 
years paſt; and that few pilgrims. came 


nom, compared with the numbers that 


uſed to viſit Loretto ſome years paſf: it is 


in the year for the arrival of . we: 
ſaw no more than twelve of them enter 


. * 
- 5 . 1 7 
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rage yearly arrive from England, where 
the people of Loretto believe thoſe of the 
Roman Catholic religion ſtick up more 
ſtrictly to the principles of their faith, than 
do thoſe of France or Italy; and I join 
them in opinion. They aſſured us, that 
for many years paſt, ſcarce any great peo- 
ple had performed the journey; and added, 
their pilgrimage need not be conſidered by them: 
as very painful, as they might perform it in a 
poſt thaije or otherwiſe,” provided they walk but 
a little, when the weather proved favonrable.. 
Pilgrims are fed and 2 vs gratis on the 
road, and during their ſtay in the town. 
Thofe we ſaw were all common people, 
fturdy lazy vagabonds, who Free 
ſloth and idleneſs to labour and induſtry, 
fet out on what they call a pilgrimage, as 
it coſts them nothing ; and I make no 
doubt, fail not to pilfer what they can on 
their route: I ſhould be as much afraid 
to meet a paſſẽ of theſe pilgrims, as to en- 
counter a band of robbers in a lonely place. 
'Fhe Adriatic Sea is but one mile from the 
city, and were not the Turks perſuaded” 
the treaſures of Loretto would not ſuffici- 
ently reward their trouble, it ſeems-proba- 
ble they might land and take the town, 
porringer, ſanta caſa, treaſury, and all its 
trumpery, with the greateſt eaſe. 
Fo- morrow morning we depart for Bo- 
logna; our journey from Rome has hi- 
781 IM therto 
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therto been to me a painful pilgrimage, I 


aſſure you; and my expectation here tho- 
"OO hes EIT LM 


P. S. If you mould be ſtill curious in 
regard to the Santa Caſa, I have provided 
myſelf with a book, containing various 
views. of it, its treaſures, its journey 


through the clouds, its conveyance by an- 


gels, its nightly flights from region to re- 
gion, which you ſhall ſtudy at your leiſure, 

F you chuſe it. The annual landed revenue 
of the holy houſe amounts to fifteen thou- 


ſand pounds — no bad broth: for 


their porringer. 

Encloſed you have a letter fem father 
Gillibrand, an Engliſh jeſuit at Loretto; to 
M=—, to ſatisfy his inquiries in regret. to 
the holy houſe. | 


"= 8 N „Loretto, 21 May, 1777. 
Tried ſeveral methods to tranſcribe 
the ſhort hiſtory you deſired; but find- 

6 « ing it impoſſible, on account of ſome oil 


ſpilt upon the ſtone, was obliged to ſend 


„ you. a tranſlation of it from the Latin, 
„ found in an ancient MS. of the Au- 
8 * library at Rome, and con- 
„ fronted with one of Taremani; bearing 
** date 1460. This accuracy of mine, 
you will find, upon nn. it with 


2 


( x56 ) - 
the French, to be met with in a ſmall 
« French book 1 gave to Mr. Fullerton, 
© to whom my grateful 1 as alſo 
5. to Mr.— lady, family, yea to all 
<6 the Engliſh there. 


4 / uccint Account of the miraculous ca: 
ance of the Bleſſed Virgin Mary's houſe, 
- from Nazareth 10 Loretto. 


11 The chapel of Loretto was the houſe 
« of the Blefled Virgin Mary, mother of 
„our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and ſtood in a 
% city of Galilee, called Nazareth, in 
& which the Bleſſed Virgin herſelf was 
85 born, brought up, and ſaluted by the 
angel; in which alſo ſhe bred. — ſon 
. 12 — Chriſt, unto the age of twelve 
66 years. After Chriſt's aſcenſion the apoſ- 
&« tles and diſciples, reflecting on the ma- 
„ny divine myſteries wrought in the ſaid 
„ houſe, decreed by common confent to 
N conſecrate it into a chapel, and dedicate 
4 jt in honour and memory of the Bleſſed 
Virgin Mary, which they accordingly 
« did, and in it had divine ſervice. St. 
„Luke the Evangeliſt is faid to have 
made an image of the Bleſſed Virgin, 
c which is kept there to this day; the 
« people of thofe parts had it in great ho- 
4 nours'and devotions, while they were 
* 1 but no ſooner did they em 
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brace the Mahometan religion, than the 
angels conveyed it to a caſtle called 
Fiuene in Sclavonia ; yet not being ho- 


noured there as it ought, the angels car- 
ried it over the ſea, and fixed it in a 


wood belonging to a noble woman, - 
called Laurata of Recanati, whence it 


takes the name of our Lady of Loretto: 


but many robberies and murders being 
committed, by reaſon of the great con- 


courſe of nations to ſee it, the angels 


— 


again removed it to a neighbouring hill 


belonging to two brothers, who falling 


out about the preſents made to it, 2 
ed the angels once more to remove it to 


the high road, where it now ſtands 


without foundations, attended by many 
ſigns, wonders, and favours. 


The people of Recanati came to ex- 
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amine it, and finding it ſo, were afraid 


and — founded, as is ſeen to this day. 
During all this, no one could be met 


with, to give any account of its origin, 
or how it came there, until the Bleſſed 
Virgin herſelf appeared to an aged per- 
ſon devoted to her ſervice, and revealed 
to him the whole, in the year of our 
Lord 1296. He divulged it immedi- 
ately to ſeveral prudent men, who, 
e upon knowing the truth, elected 


<« ſixteen 


— 


of its falling, and ee cauſed. it to 
be ſupported by a more ſubſtantial wall 


| ( 158 ) | 
& ſixteen notable ſworn men, to viſit the 
holy ſepulehre and the city of Nazareth: 

_ * theſe taking the meaſure of the ſaid 
„ chapel, found its foundations left at 
% Nazareth, to correſpond to a hair, with 
an infcription upon a neighbouring wall, 
% ſetting forth, that there had been ſuch a 
„ houſe: there, but that it was vaniſhed 
they did not know where; the aforeſaid 
„ fixteen men atteſted all this to be true, 
* upon oath. From that time forward, 
all chriſtian people had and: have a great 
„ veneration for it, fince the Bleſſed Vir- 
«© em Mary has and does favour it with 
„ innumerable miracles daily, as experi- 
see ence {hews.. CO. 

Here was a hermit ealled brother 
% Paul de Sylve, who lived in- a hut in the 
«- wood, not far from the chapel, and went 
«to it every morning to recite the divine 
office. He was a man of a very abſte- 
4 mious and ſanctiffed life, and ſaid, now 
c. about ten years ago, that upon the feaſt 

of the nativity of the Blelled Virgin, 
„% viz. the eighth of September, two hours 
* before day, and the wind blowing clear, 
* he ſaw a bright light deſcend from hea- 
* ven upon the ſaid chapel; about twelve 
«feet in height, and fix in breadth ;- it 
«© diſappeared as ſoon as it came to the 
„ chapel; this, he faid, was the Bleſſed 

Virgin that came there on her feaſt. _ 
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„„To render all this the more credible, 
«< two worthy men of this town, the one 
„ called Paul Ranalduece, and the other 
Francis, alias Prior, have often atteſted 
« the ſame to me; the provoſt of Tere- 
„mani, and governor of this church. 
The firſt affirmed, that his- grandfather's 

“ grandfather, faw the angels carry it 
& acroſs the ſea and place it in that wood; 
and that he, with ſeveral others, had of- 
<< ten viſited it in the ſame wood ; the 
% ſecond, who was then one hundred and 


66 twenty years of age, often told me, that 


“ he himſelf had viſited it in that wood; 
6 he alſo ſaid to many other creditable 
people, that his grandfather had a houſe 


in that ' wood, in which he lived, and 


{ was. tenant” to the ſaid chapel; but 
„that it was carried away, and placed 
upon the hills of the two brothers as 
*« aforeſaid, during, his own time. 80 


* ends the ſtory. 
* believe I could cite a hundred 5 


„have written in defence of the above, 

6 and only five or fix againſt it: but the 
& oddneſs of its circumſtances, as evident 
% to ſenſe, have greater influence with 
9 than all authority. It could not be 


< built in one night, ſo as to look a thou- 


* ſand years old next morning. It is 


built without a foundation (a thing ne- 
ver done before or ſince to any other 


** houle) 
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ce houſe) and yet has ſtood even here near 
<« five hundred years, with walls near half 
« a foot out of the perpendicular, and 
« wood in the walls as hard as ever, yea a 
e beam under every body's feet has out- 
c laſted marble floors. The walls are of 
< ſtone, cut out of the living rock, of a 
<« ſort not to be found in Italy, but only 
«© jn a quarry yet exiſting near Nazareth; 
ce jt is not ſupported by any thing, and 
& never was yet repaired: facts are ſtub- 
<« born proofs, and can never ply to pre- 
„ judice. Excuſe the liberty of declaring 
«© my ſentiments, and reſt aſſured of my 
is being in every thing elſe, dear Sir, 


e your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 
R. Gillibrand.“ 

P. . I ſhould be glad to know where 
you are and how you are, from any part 
wi of the globe.“ 5 * x | _ þ wy" 
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LETTER XLVIL. 


F May the 2ath, 771. ; 


AST night I ſent a letter for you to: 
LX poſt; as every ſtep we now: 
take brings us nearer to you, my l 
will reach you in more frequent ſuccefhon. 
We have been this morning to ſee the fa- 


mous triumphal arch, erected in honour. of: 


the Emperor Trajan, his wife, and ſiſter. 
Its ſituation is upon an eminence above 
the mole, and muſt make a fine appear- 
ance when viewed from the ſea, being 
built of marble of Paros, of a beautiful 
kind, and full of mining particles, which 
glitter i in the ſun: it is in preſervation 
though in ſo expoſed a ſituation; and be- 
fore it was ſpoiled of its bronze ſtatues, 
trophies, Cc. muſt have been a moſt noble $ 
monument of Roman magnificence. From 
this arch there is a fine view of the Adria- 
tic and the coaſt, The mole when com- 
pleted will be a ſtupendous work; it is 
carried on ſolely by the ealle mes, _ 
cement ufed in the building 1s | 
brought in the boats from Puozzoli and he : 
coaſts of Bata: we do not think it worth 


while to lie by here, although Lalande 


mentions ſome pictures in the church; ſo 
ſhall 


(162) 


ſhall depart as ſoon as the poſt-horſes are 


ready, and preſs forward to reach Bologna 
as ſoon as poſſible. FPhis ſea- port is not 
an ugly town; the ſituation is eligible, 
and. the people appear.more induſtrious, 
richer, cleaner, and happier than in 
moſt other Italian towns; I except the 


great capitals: the cauſes of this differ- 
ence are ſelf-evident, viz. toleration of 
all religions, and a permiſſion to people of 


every nation to ſettle here: it is moſt re- 


markable, that this. place ſhould belong to 
the Holy See and yet enjoy ſuch privileges. 
On one of the gates of the town is this 


2 


Alma fides, proceres, veſtram quæ condidit urbem. 
Gaudet in hoc, ſociã vivere pace, loco. 


On this coaſt they take a moſt extraor- 
dinary ſpecies of fiſn, which are generally 
ſent to Rome and much eſteemed there; 
they are found encloſed in ſtones; have a 
Gilguſting, naked, and raw appearance; 


and reſemble more a kind of clear tranſpa- 


rent. fleſh than fiſh: I believe the high eſti- 


mation they are held in, ariſes more from 


the difficulty. of procuring them, than 
from any other reaſon, as we thought 


them. but very indifferent eating. The 
horſes are ready, ſo adieu for the preſent. 
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ee eee | Rinkini, 12 o clock e N 
This * been a hard day's journey, and 
though tired, I refume my pen for you: 
= we have come to-day eight oſts and a 
half, which is about fixty-ſeven' miles, 
7 and did not leave Aneona as early as we 
: ſhould have done; the viewing the arch 
and mole- took us up ſome time, and ac- 
counts for our late arrival at this town: 
half our road lay cloſe by the ſea-ſide,' and 
ſometimes a little in the ſea till we reach 
ed Peſaro. The proſpect is very agreea- 
ble the whole way; on one ſide the Adri- 
atic, and on the other a fertile cou 
well cultivated: and well peopled. Sine- 
galia,' Fan, and Peſaro are places noted 
in hiſtory, but do not contain any ve 
remarkable antiquities, pictures, Sc. Our 
road lay over great part of the Flaminian 
way, which terminates with this town. It 
is famous in antiquity for being the firſt 
lace that Czfar poſſeſſed himſelf of after 
Fad paſſed the Rubicon. On entering 
it, We paſſeck under a famous triumphal 
arch of  Augul us; this place is now an 
ineonicierk Jle ſea- port. Good night, to- 
morrow we hope to reach Bologna. 
May 22, Bologna. Here we ſafely ar- 
rived laſt night, after a long day's Jour- 
ney; at leaſt I thought it fo, the hot wea- 
ther greatly augmenting the fatigue of tra- 
velling. 
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j ( 164 ) | 
| velling. We quitted Rimini yeſterday : 
Ll { 
| morning, and paſſed the river Mareccia, 7 
it over the beautiful marble antique bridge, N 
i; compoſed of five arches of equal dimen- | 


fons.. From Rimini our road: lay through 
Santa Giuſtina, and we croſſed a river: 
called the Luſo. Savignano is a ſmall. 
village a few miles from thence: leaving 
this place, we croſſed another river, called 
the Fiumeſino: but the moſt. remarkable 
of the many rivers; that. out this road, is 
the Piſatello or Rubicon, the antient and 
famous Rubicon, which at this day is but a 
very inconſiderable ſtream. Ceſano our 
next poſt is a pretty little "OP, ſituated 
at the foot of a mountain: this place, as; 
alſo Forli and Faenza, are all mentioned 2 
in hiſtory. Before we reached; Forli, we; 
paſſed through Ravenna alſo, where we; 
experienced the truth of what is ſaid con- 
cerning the badneſs of the water, as well 
as of its ſcarcity; they boil recen 
make it wholeſome, and it 3 
from the numbers of ammalculæ contained 
in it, that it is neceſſar 2 e er 5 
after all this cookery it 8 
the wine is excellent, richer 8 6 5 > ky 
the people of this place look ſhockingly. 
| ill; they are of a kind of lead colour. 
When we changed horſes, we een the 
| ballen had. "BORE W wich, th Beer 
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( £65 ) 
2 exchange for an equal quantity of wine, 
from the former 2 which was 
done in our preſence. Imola is famous 
for having produced ſeveral celebrated 
ſons and excellent poets, one of whom 
is now alive and reſides there, the ingeni-- 


ous Count Camillo Zampieri. We paſſed 


rivers ſo frequently in ourroad from Rimini 
hither, that it grew at laſt extremely tire- 
ſome, "otherwiſe the road 1s good. | 
The moment -our arrival was known, 
though paſt eight o'clock at night, ſeveral 


of our Bologna friends called upon us, and 
others ſent us the moſt obliging meſſages; 


we can never forget, nor fail to acknow- 
ledge, the very friendly and kind manner 
in which we were at all times treated by 
the Bologneſe families in general, and in 
particular, by our much eſteemed friend 
the Vice-Legate. . We find it indiſpenſa- 
bly neceſſary. to ſtay here a few days: it 
5 be highly ungrateful not to comply 


- with the ꝓreſſing inſtances of thoſe to whom 


we owe ſo large a debt of acknowlegg: 


ment. *®. #* * „ * Xx * 
We are > extremely well lodged at the Pr 
grins, Where: the, peo ple of the inn gave us 


as kind a reception in their way, as if we 


had conferred an obligation upon 

indeed we always conlider it as a duty to 

recommend to our countrymen, ſuch inns 

and houſes 4 as have lodged and uſed 1. 
; we 
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(166) 
well; and T think every traveller ought to 
be careful to make this diſtinction, other- 
wiſe the inſolent and the impoſing may 
fare equally well with the civil and reaſon- 
able. Here are letters juſt arrived from 
„„ e *.-:1 hall 
write: once more from hence, and 0 as 
Ever,” * 210 f r Et“ 


LETTER XIX. 


e May the 28th, 1771. 
have never been out of compa- 
ny and amuſements fince our arri- 
val ihe! and the weather has contributed 
to make theſe few days paſs away delight- 
fully. There are ſeveral pretty villas and 


gardens in the environs of this city. We 


have paſſed our afternoons moſt agreeably. 
One day, after a ſuperb dinner at the Car- 
dinal Legate's, he was ſo obliging' as to 
conduct us himſelf, with two other ladies 
and two gentlemen, to the elegant villa 


of the ingenious and learned Count Alga- 


rotti: you muſt know it is a very great ho- 
nour in this country to be 2 d to ac- 
company a Cardinal Legate in his own 
coach; it is rarely the portion of his moſt 


intimate acquaintance and friends, and 


this, as it may have probably been the firſt 


time it has happened to ſtrangers, I ae- 
: quaint 


eee ET 


(167) 
quaint you with, left you ſhould not be 
ſurpriſed at it. His cortege conſiſted of two 
fine gilt coaches, drawn by beautiful hor- 
ſes decked with trappings and ribbons : 
his pages and gentlemen on horſeback ; 
his troop of light-horſe attended as guards: 8 
paſſing through the town the people all 
turned out of their houſes, and the ſtreets 
were extremely crowded in order to receive 
his benediction, which he beſtowed upon 
them by ſtretching out his hand. HoW . 
ever, as even Legates themſelves are ſub- 
ject to accidents, his eminence's coach- 
man, by way of making a ſhort cut, 
milled his way, and the coaches very nar- 
rowly eſcaped being overturned in croſ- 
ſing a ſhallow river. This, as you may 
ſuppoſe, occaſioned ſome loſs of time, 
and not a little vexation to the company. 
Though we went at a great rate, it was 
late in the evening when we arrived at the 
villa, where an elegant ſupper was pre- 
paring, and the houſe in the niceſt or- 
der, in caſe we ſhould chuſe to remain 
there till the next day; but after viewing 
the villa and its very pretty gardens, upon 
our expreſſing a deſire to return to Bologna, 
it was immediately complied - with, and 
we were all ſet down at the Opera-houle, 
where the audience had waited a conſider- 
able time, doubtful if the Cardinal Legate 


meant to aſſiſt there or not that evening: 
we 
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we had the honour of fitting in his box, 
'and the inſtant he appeared, the curtam 
was drawn up. This opera is truly fine, 
it is complete in muſic, both vocal and in- 
ſtrumental; the ſcenery and decorations 


beautiful; the Hallets well performed by two 


hundred dancers, and admirably adapted 
to the ſubject of the opera, which is Or- 
pheus and Eurydice. The morning of that 
day, above three thouſand Jeſuits arrived 
from different places, whence they have 
been exiled, as Spain, Portugal, France, 
Parma, the Spaniſh Weſt- Indies, Sc. they 
are only paſſing through the town; ſome 
going to Rome, others to places where 
they may with ſafety conceal themſelves, 
and moſt of them appear to be in a very 
wretched and ſtarving condition: we ſaw 
them paſs through the ſtreets in the morn- 
ing from our windows, but I was more 
Furpriſed to find the pit of the opera crowd- 


ed with them in the evening. We paſſed 


another afternoon at the villa belonging to 
the once famous ſinger Farmello. - General 


Angeleli, a very fine old gentleman, re- 


commended ſtrongly to us to go and ſee 
Farmello and his villa, aſſuring us they 


were both curious and worthy our notice; 


adding, that this once famous finger is 


upon ſo good a footing here, as to be vi- 


ſited by the firſt families in Bologna. 


When we came thither, we were ſurpriſed 


to 


di 


ö 
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to find an elegant houſe built in the taſte. 
of an Engliſh villa, on what is there gene- 


rally called an Italian plan: the grounds 
about the houſe are laid out in the Engliſh 
ſtile, (ferme orn#e) his cattle come up to the 
door; his hay harveſt is juſt over, and the 
hayſtacks are made up in the corner of one 
of his fields as with us; his trees are plant- 
ed in hedge-rows and clumps, and the 
neatneſs and ſimplicity is ſuch, that I could 
ſcarce perſuade myſelf that we were not in 
England. He received us moſt politely at 


the gate, and ſhewed us into an excellent 


ſaloon for muſic, where we found the 
Vice-Legate and ſeveral of our acquaint- 
tance converſing, and from them we learnt, 
that they frequented this villa, often paſſed 
their evenings here, and treated it as be- 
longing to themſelves. Signor Carlo (as: 
Farinello® is called at Bologna) is in per- 
ſon extremely tall and thin, and though 


conſiderably advanced in years has a youth- 
ful air. The moment we had entered his 


houſe, he began to expreſs his obligations 
to the Engliſh nation, for the kind pro- 
tection and approbation they had beſtowed 


on him when in London: naming ſeveral 


of diſtinguiſhed rank who flouriſhed in 


* The King of Spain has conferred upon him the 


dignity of Grandee of Spain. | 
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his day, and who had treated him in the 
moſt generous manner, by aiding him 
with their bounty, and honouring him 
with their protection: he concluded, after 
having made the moſt grateful acknow- 


ledgments, with ſaying, he owed to the 


Engliſh that villa and land which he poſſeſ- 
fob; and the means of enjoying the re- 
mainder . of his life ! in plenty, tranquillity, 
and eaſe. 


Very genteel refiefliments of every kind 


were brought in, and this man appears in 
his own houſe as if he was made to ſerve 
all thoſe who. honour him with their com- 


pany, and without the leaſt conſciouſneſs 


of his being the owner: he bears an excel- 


lent. character, and is much eſteemed by 


all the Bologneſe; his villa is neatly fur- 


niſhed, but very ſimple. I obſerved a 
picture of an Engliſh la lady, at full — 


in a magnificent frame; ſhe is about 


middle ſize, of a very genteel make, dredl- 
ed in a pink night-gown, muſlin apron, 


and a chip hat; I could not prevail on him 


to tell me who it was drawn for. He is 
alſo poſſeſſed of one of the fineſt harpſi- 
chords, I ſuppoſe, in the world; the por- 
trait and this harpſichord are what he moſt 
values of all he is maſter of. 

_ I could ex patiate on the environs of this 


town till I had filled a long letter, but am 
obliged 
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obliged to quit the ſubject abruptly, hay- 


ing juſt received a moſt obliging meſlage 
from the Cardinal Legate to ſay, that he 
has commanded the opera to be perform- 


ed again this evening, in conſequence of 


our intention to. quit Bologna to-morrow ; 
and as we approved of it much, he thought 
it might be agreeable to us to ſee it again 
before our departure. This 1s certainly ex- 
tremely attentive, and a very great com- 
pliment in his eminence, as it was not to 
have been performed till to-morrow even- 
ing. So adieu, for this invitation muſt be 
complied with, though I had rather em 
ployed the evening in your ſervice. We 
are determined to go to-morrow ; for were 
we. to leave it in the leaſt doubtful, our 


kind friends would invent ſome fre to de- 


tain us ſtill longer. Adieu, I ſhall write 
again at the firſt place we ſleep at, on our 
road to Venice. 5 


I am, Se. 12 
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LEATTEE I 


28 Fi Ferrara, May the 29th. 
W E left Bologna this morning at ten 
VV ofclock, and ſleep here to- night. 
We have come only thirty miles to-day, 
having ſtopped at Cento for above two 
hours (it being but ſix miles out of our 
way), in order to ſee ſome remarkable 
paintings, by Guercino, who was born 
there; his real name was Giovanni Pran- 
ceſco Barbieri, but he was nick- named 
Guercino, from his having but one eye. 
In the Church belonging to the Jeſuit's 
college is a St. Jerome, and the Virgin 
ſuckling the infant Jeſus; it is a remark- 
able cireumftance in regard to this picture, 
that Guercino, by his will, ordered his heirs 
not to permit. any perſon, upon what pre- 
text ſoever, to take a copy of it. It is cer- 
tainly good, the chiaro o/curo is well pre- 
ſerved, and the Ciceroni who ſhews it, 
points out ſome peculiarities worthy atten- 
tion: when you walk backward and for- 
ward before it, the infant always appears 
to follow you with his eyes; alſo the other 
figures, as well in front as on either ſide, 
ſtill app“ ar in a proper point of view, 
though not in the ſame. This effect muſt 
| proceed 


proceed from his great judgment in the 
doctrine of vifion, and the effects of light 
and ſhadow. Alſo by the ſame maſter, an 
Eliſha raiſing from the dead the ſon of the 
Shunamite; great expreſſion in this piece. | 
In the church of the Roſary is a St. Je- = 
rome, a St. John, and a St. Thomas; the 
laſt by Gennaro, Guercino's maſter. In 
another church called Nome di Dio, is a 
prodigious fine picture of Jeſus Chriſt's 
appearance to the bleſſed Virgin, after his 

reſurrection. e 
In il Duomo is another painting, by 
Guercino; the ſubject, Jeſus Chriſt giving 
the keys of Paradiſe to St. Peter. At the 
church of the Capuchin Monks without 
the town, is an agreeable picture by the 
ſame maſter, repreſenting the diſciples at 
Emmaus; and a Madonna, which is a por- 
trait of Guercino's miſtreſs. 

The road from Cento is too rough to be 
commodious ; it lies over the ſea-beach, or 
rather in a ſhallow ſea. The rivers are 
diſagreeable to paſs, and the journey by no 


means pleaſant. 9 
Ferrara, where they ſhewed us ſome 
good pictures, is ſituated on a branch of 
the Po. In the refectory of the Carthuſian 
church, is a repreſentation of the mar- 
riage feaſt in Cana of Galilee, by Bononi, 
they aſſured us, that they have been offer- | 
| | 
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ed for it as many pieces of gold as would 
cover it. 

In the church of St. Benedetto is a curi- 
ous picture, by Bononi; it repreſents He- 
rod and Herodias, but they are the por- 
traits of Alphonſo duke of Ferrara and his 
miſtreſs; here is alſo the tomb of Arioſto. 

To-morrow morning we ſet forward for 
Venice, from whence I ſhall immediately 
write, leſt you ſhould be idle enough to 
think a freſh-water journey more danger- 
ous than a land one, and ſo fancy us at 
the bottom of the Po, which you muſt 
know is one of the fineſt rivers in the 
world. Good night, Cc. | 


Dip, x T NN IN 


From the Po, May zo, 1771. 
Wa. quitted Ferrara this morning 


proceeded to a ſmall village called 
Fele, which is only five Sites diſ- 
tant from thence : we embarked at two 
o'clock on board one of the boats that are 
kept there, for the purpoſe of conveyance 
to Venice, and ſhall reach that city to- 
morrow about three o'clock afternoon, at 
the rate of about eight miles an hour ; and 
as the weather is extremely fine, we mean 
to TIPS the night on the "I ; though there 
are 


/ 


e 

are no luxurious conveniences for fleeping. 
on board: however, it is ſo improbable 
that we ſhould find tolerable accommoda- 
tion at a wretched: inn in any wretched: 
village ſhould we land, that the ſleeping 
on a table in the middle of the boat, with 
a broad bench on one ſide, ſeems prefer- 
able to us. We are well protected from 
the ſun, and the river is as ſmooth as a 
looking-glaſs; it appears to be about half 
a mile broad; the banks are not deep, and 
the verdure meets the water's edge in a 
gn ſlope: at ſome diſtance and on each 
1de are cottages and: farm-houſes, with 
fine grazing meadows about them; the 
country appears well planted and cultivat- 
ed. Our baggage is all on board with us, 
and our carnage makes a droll appearance 
in the boat I aſſure you : we never travel- 
led ſo agteeably in our lives; our rowers 
work hard; keeping time in their ſtrokes: 
1 have had the prudence to lay in the fol- 
lowing articles for our voyage; in the firſt 
place two or three books for our amuſe- 
ment, my mandoline, and ſome muſic 
books which I have unpacked, a tinder- 
box and bougies for the night, a cold ham, 
cold fowls, Parmeſan cheeſe, wine, good 
water, arid a dozen of lemons : the eat- 
ables are from Ferrara, which being the 
reſidence of a Cardinal, is well ſupplied with 
proviſions. for the table. It is now night, 
EL H 4 and 
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and the riſing moon ſeems enamoured of 
her refulgent charms, reflected in the calm 
boſom of the Po. We have gone about 


fix and thirty miles, and are juſt entering 


a canal; here our rowers become uſeleſs, 
as we muſt be towed by horſes through ſe- 


veral canals, and we are preparing to go to 
reſt. Our boat- men ſleep on their benches 
by their oars, within a blanket provided 


for that purpoſe, our courier along with 


them. By way of kindneſs, a thick black 


woollen curtain has been put up for us, ſo 


faſtened over and about our wooden ceil- 
ing, that I thought juſt now we ſhould 


have been ſmothered with heat; the: mu(- 
quitos, which are like gnats, begin to in- 

eſt us. Good night, I hope theſe tor- 
menting creatures will chuſe to ſleep them- 


{elves alſo. 


May the giſt. I have paſſed but a bad 
night, through the ſtings of the muſquitos 
and my own timidity. Notwithſtanding 
my endeavours' to ſecure my face from 
theſe tormentors, by covering it all over, 
ſave as much of the end of my noſe as 
was neceſſary for breathing, yet theſe cun- 
ning animals, diſcovered that vulnerable 


moxſel, and bit me moſt barbarouſly ; the 
reſt of my face eſcaped; but they have 


taken ample revenge of my hands and 


arms, which are in a miſerable condition 
with moſt violent itchings, and my ſkin 


is 


r 
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is much - inflamed : they never moleſted 
M——. Notwithſtanding their efforts I 
ſhould have ſlept on, had it not been that 
I was ſuddenly waked by the ſound of the 
oddeſt groans, accompanied with a kind of 
ſighing and ſtifled lamentations, as I ap- 
prehended. Though extremely afraid, I 
ventured to look through a crack in the 
curtain, when to my great terror, I thought 
I aw a tall man hanging up, much embar- 
raſſed in a quantity of clothes: I ſuppoſe 

the wailings I had heard to have proceeded 
from this perſon. I wakened M ina 
hurry, and told him my fears; he imme- 
_ diately got up and walked to the end of 
the boat with a piſtol in each hand, where 
this apparition ſhewed itſelf; but judge of 
my ſurpriſe, when 1t appeared that the 
groans and lamentations proceeded from 
the ropes by which we were towed:;. and 
the hanging man was nothing but a parcel 

of weeds which had collected. and ſtuck 
about them. Drawing, nearer. to. Venice 
when the ſun was riſen, we perceived the 
ſides of the canals to be prettily embelliſh- 
ed with ſmall pleaſure-houſes, gardens, 
and coffee-houſes; about eight o'clock the 
people of one of: theſe latter ſtepping into 
our boat brought us coffee, upon which we 
| breakfaſted, continuing our voyage at the 


H.:- 


lame time. 


| „„ 

Two o'clock. We are now within two 
miles of Venice; but the wind is riſen, 
and being rather againſt us, are obliged to 
take the affiſtance of another boat, come 
out to us for that purpoſe, being no longer 
towed by the horſes. I think my letter 
would make an admirable ſupplement to 
the Voiageur de St. Cloud tant par mer que par 
terre. Venice has appeared before us for 
three miles paſt : but now, on our nearer 
approach, I believe the world cannot pro- 
duce a more ſurpriſing, or more beautiful 
view; a city riſing out of the bottom of 
155 waves, crowned with glittering ſpires. 

his fea we are now upon is called the La- 
gunes, becauſe of its calm property, being 
in a manner like a lake of ſea-water; it 
is ſhallow, and not ſubject to agitation b 
ſtorms. Adieu for the Po: Reviews 
gained the great canal of Venice. : 
Venice. We are lodged in a large pa- 
lace, now converted into an Brel for ſtran- 
e ; it is called the Palazzo Contarini. 

e have the ſame apartment our acquaint- 
ance lord L— lately occupied; it is much 
too large, but there is not a ſmaller that is 
commodious; judge of .the fize, when our 
anti-chamber, or outer faloon, is an hun- 
dred and twenty feet long, and wide in 
proportion; our ſitting room within is a 
cube of forty; our bed-chamber and dref= 
Kng-roonis exceedingly good and conve- 
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nient; the ſaloon is ſtuccoed, but the reſt 
of the apartments richly furniſhed, and 
hung with crimſon damaſk. The ſaloon 
opens -into a large balcony, from which 
is a beautiful view of the Rialto and the 

and canal, to appearance about a quar- 
ter of a mile broad, bordered with ſeve- 
ral fine palaces arid well built houſes; ſome 
of wich are painted in freſco on the out- 
ſide. The canal is covered with gondolas, 
theſe, though black, have not fo diſmal 
an effect as you would imagine. This ho- 
tel is kept by a Frenchman, who is mar- 
ried to a Venetian woman; they appear to 
be good ſort of people; and I think very 
reaſonable in their demands: we are to 
give them twenty paols a day for our lodg- 
ing, dinner, and ſupper, not including 
breakfaſt or wine. Our gondola is to cult 
us eight paols per day. I ſhall fend this 
letter directly to the poſts as I am ſure you 
cannot be too ſoon informed of our having 
made a happy voyage. I am as ever, on 


land or on water, Oc. 
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LETTER III. 


wh Venice, June the 207 1777. 
Ji 1 juſt. received three letters from 
* 


2 8 * # > * * Sa 
I thank: you for the news, and Taſſure you 
the Engliſn papers, which are ſent here, 


have furniſhed us with a great deal of 


_ amuſement : theſe contain : ſome extraor- 


dinary anecdotes reſpecting ſome well- 
known perſons, which I ſhall mention, as 
* er 1587 not yet have heard them. 

* * * Although it 
is "Ay _ the year round at Ve- 
nice, it is not ſo juſt now, which I cannot 
in the leaſt — for though I think a 


maſqued ball a very elegant amuſement in 


France and Italy, yet to be obliged to go 
about every where in maſquerade, muſt 


be extremely diſagreeable, and ſubject to 


many inconveniences, which is the caſe 
here in carnival time. 

The Engliſh envoy Sir J— W. is not 
here at preſent, nor the French either ; the 
conſul of the latter nation, Monfieur le 
Blonde de la Motte, ſupplies his place. 
Mr. Udney the Britiſh conſul is here, and 
his very genteel manners make him ex- 


tremely agreeable to Engliſh travellers : he 
lives 
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lives well with the Venetians, has an ad- 
mirable taſte in pictures, and poſſeſſes him- 
ſelf no inconſiderable collection. There 
is no conveyance in this town but by wa- 
ter; out of the door of your lodging, you 
ſtep into your gondola inſtead of your 
coach; the motion of them is extremely 
agreeable; two gondoliers manage it ſo 
dexterouſly, that they will whip round a 
ſharp corner of theſe watery ſtreets with 
more agility, than the beſt coachman in 
London can take a ſhort turn there. He 
that governs the helm, ſtands in the moſt 
graceful attitude imaginable. The firſt 
orders we gave to our gondoliers, were to 

conduct us to the Place St. Mark, which is 
the only ſpot one can call terra firma in this 
city. We were ſoon there, and found it 
anſwer all its deſcriptions. This is the 
center of Venetian amuſement; here you 
ſee every body; hear all the news of the 
day, and every point diſcuſſed: here are 
the ſenators, nobles, merchants, fine la- 
dies, and the meaneſt of the people: Jews, 
Turks, Puppets, Greeks, mountebanks, 
all ſorts of jugglers and fights. Although 
ſuch a r mixture of people 
throng this place during the day, and 
often paſs great part of the night here, 
yet there is no riot or diſturbance: the 
Venetians are ſo accuſtomed to ſee ſtran- 
gers, as not to be the leaſt ſurpriſed at 


1 


their 
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their being dreſſed in a fafhion different 
to themſelves ; nor inclined to eſteem them 
objects of ridicule 'on account of their 
not ſpeaking the Venetian language: in 
ſhort, from the moment you enter the 
Place St. Mark, the advantage a free go- 
vernment has over a defpotic is obvious in 
the eaſy and liberal manners of the people; 
the ſame air extends to their faces, and it 
is rare to meet any body at Venice with a 
dark ſuſpicious countenance. Here are ar- 
cades or piazzas, extremely convenient for 
ſhelter from the fun, wind, or rain; under 
fore of them are coffee-houſes and ſhops: 
in the former, the women enter as freely 
as the men, make. their parties; are ferved 
with all kinds of refre ments, and con- 
verſe with as much eaſe as if they were in 
their own houſes. The two columns of 
mite, which terminate this Place St. 
Hark on the ſide of the ſea, were brought 
hither from Greece, and give 'the entrance 
or nol le air. & 

Portico or Piazza nch is un 
che palace of St. Mark, is called the Brog- 
lo, and is deſtined to the noble Venetians, 
who repair to this walk in the morning to 
converſe at their eaſe about the buſineſs of 
the ſtate; the wrote and others are care- 
ful not to mix with them on thoſe occaſi- | 
ons, nor even by walking too near the | * 
Broglio hazard the interrupting them. { 
There 


r 
. There is an univerſal politeneſs here in e- 
very rank; the people expect a civil de- 
portment from their nobles towards them, 
and they return it with much reſpect and 
veneration; but ſhould 2 noble aſſume an 
inſolent arrogant manner towards his infe- 
rior, it would not be borne with. I was 
at firſt ſurpriſed at the quiek tranſition, 
from the Roth compliments which fall 
from the fervile mouths of thoſe who 
champ the bit of a deſpotic government, 
and the ſtyle of a compliment here; the 
higheſt expreſſion in this way at Venice be- 
ing Gentil Donna, which ſignifies honeft 
woman, or woman of honour, which I 
think has much the ſame ſenſe; and' upon 
entering a ſhop, the tradeſman addreſſi 
me to know what I would have, calle 

me cara Fla : when at Rome or Naples, 
fach a man would have ſtyled me ZEcce- 
lenza, Hluftrifſima. I own I feel myſelf in- 
finitely more obliged to a Venetian, who 
ftyles me and believes me to be a gentil 
donna, than to a ſlave laviſhing all the titles 
he can invent to flatter me. But to return 
to a deſcription of the Place St. Mark. 
The Ducal Church dedicated to St. Mark, 
is in the old abſurd Gothic ſtyle of archi- 
tecture; before you enter, the four bronze 
horſes (antique) are worthy obſervation ; 
they. have been covered with plates of 
gold; are the fuppoſed workmanſhip on 
ä —_ | ">" 
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the celebrated Lins, are recorded to 
have ſtood over that of Auguſtus, and from 
thence to have been removed and placed 
over the triumphal arches of other Em- 

perors, till at laſt Conſtantine had them 
conveyed with him to Conſtantinople, from 
whence they were taken by the Venetians 
in the year 1206, after the conqueſt of that 
capital. 

he lion, the ſymbol of the ſaint, and 
the arms of the republic is ſo much in repute 
here, that you find him multiplied, from 
his firſt appearance on the top of one of 
the Greek antique columns, to the extre- 
2 of the ſquare, wherever room could 

e found for him. The body is like a li- 

8 but the head and face human, with 
a ſtern and forbidding countenance; ſo 
that it is become a common ſaying here, 

when ſpeaking of a very ugly perſon, 
Brutto figure come i lione di San Marco. The 
interior of the church is highly ornamented 
with fine antique marble, moſaics, Sc. 
brought from Greece. The decorations 
over the altar are of ſolid gold, ſculpted 
in baſſo relieve; the figures in ſort of ſhrines, 
enriched with rubies, emeralds, and pearls. 
Behind this altar 1s another where the hoftie 
is kept; it is ſurrounded with beautiful 
pillars, four of which are of oriental ala- 
baſter of an extraordinary beauty, and 
two others of ſerpentine ſtone. The 
bronze 
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bronze door of the ſanctuary, is by San- 


ſovino. The ducal chapel is richly adorn- 


ed with the moſt precious marbles. This 
church contains a miratulous picture of the 


Eleſſed Virgin, by St. Luke: this is the 


moſt famous of all the pictures done by 
that holy evangeliſt: they aſſured us, that 


the emperors of Conſtantinople carried it 


with them in all their military expeditions, 
verily believing it the work of that ſaint; 


and that it was in the year 1204, when 


the Venetians and French took Conſtan- 
tinople, that the Doge Henry Dandolo 
cauſed it to be tranſported to Venice. 

The treaſury contains many articles of 


great value, but J do not believe equal 0 


what it was eſtimated at in former days; 
there are a numerous collection of relics; 


which are in this age much fallen in their 


value. Amongſt the curioſities, they aſ- 
ſert themſelves polletleg of a manuſcript 
of the goſpel. of St. Mark, written with 


his own hand: and amongſt. the rich and 


precious articles, here are ſeveral candle- 
ſticks and. vaſes of pure gold. Twelve 


rock rubies, which weigh ſeven” ounces 


each; . preſented by an Emperor to the 
Republic, in the year 1343. A very large 


pearl. A ſapphire which weighs nine 


ounces... A diſh of an entire and perfect 
turquoiſe ſix inches diameter; four. rabbits 
* . The are 
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are engraved upon it, and ſome” Arabick 
characters: here are ſeveral other valuable 
and curious gems. In the pavement of 
the portico of St. Mark is a ſmall morſel 
of porphyry, frequently kiſſed by the peo- 
ple, who hold it in the higheſt veneration: 
on this piece of marble the Emperor Bar- 
baroſſa proſtrated himſelf at the Pope's 
feet (Alexander the Third,) in 1 197, when 
this holineſs gave him abfolution. This 
is repreſented in the grand faleon of 
the Ducal Palace, where the Pope is ſeen 
treading on the back of | this Emperor; 
there is a tedious and fooliſh piece of hiſ- 
toxy belonging to it, which 1 ſhall fpare 
myſelf and you. The Ducal Palace 
where the Doge lives, is a vaſt Gothic pile; 
one front in the Place S. Mart; another 
looks upon the land; the Principal door 
of entrance (for there are eiglit) is on the 
fide of the ſquare, or Place St. Mark; 
this you enter a large court, where' are 
placed ſeveral antique ſtatues, the "moſt 
remarkable, a Cicero and Marcus Aurelius. 
After having aſcended the ſtaircaſe, called 
that of the giants, you come to 4 Corri- 
dore, where are the famous mouths (De- 
nung ie Segreite) for receiving letters relative 
to the ſtate: This corridore conducts to 
an anti-chamber, the ceiling of whieh is 
painted by Tmtoretto; the ſubject Juſtice 
preſenting a ſword to the Doge "ur 
n 
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On the walls are paintings in compart- 
ments, ſome by Paolo Yerone/e,; the beſt 
are the following ſubjects, Our Saviour on 
the mount of ohves, by P. Veroneſe. St. 
John the Evangeliſt, by Franciſco Baſſano; 
the Angel waking the Shepherds, alſo 
of Baſſano. In the. Sala delle quatre porte, 
all the paintings are ſo much injured as to 
be ſcarcely worth noticing. In the room 
called Anti Collepro, the anne, | 18 painted 
by P. Veroneſe, where is an allegorical re- 
preſentation of Venice, Sc. The Rape 
of Europa, one of the pictures which 
adorn this ala, is - eſteemed the chef 
dcuvre of Paolo. this piece repreſents three 
different parts of the fable; the colouring 
the drapery is formed, of that peculiarity 
and beauty that Paolb is ſo remarkable 
for. The bull is of the fineſt and moſt 
noble ſpecies of that animal, his counte- 
nance expreſles great tenderneſs; the moſt 
ſtriking beauty in Europa is her naked 
foot, which is of the moſt elegant ſhape 
and delicacy of fleſh, A picture by Or- 
acops Baſſano, repreſenting a paſtoral ſcene ; 
it is finely done. The Real /ala del collegio 
is adorned with paintings, ſome of which 
relate to the Venetian hiſtory, others are 
ſcripture ſubjects: but I will not attempt 
to enter into the detail of IE but 
ſuch as appear to me particularly remarka- 
2 | | able 
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ble, either for their great merit, or fingu- 
larity; as. I think you have already been 
ſufficiently obeyed: on the article of pic- 
tures from other places in Italy, and I fear 
tiring you with catalogues. All the a- 
partments, which conſiſt of council cham- 
bers, courts of juſtice, c. very large 
and convenient, are adorned with hiſtori- 
cal paintings, chiefly in freſco, by no 
means in good preſervation; they have 
been much ſpoiled by the clouds of powder 
that fly out of the lawyer's. perukes when 
pleading, at which time they uſe a. vaſt 
deal of action and agitation. However 
they are curious, and worthy the exami- 
nation of a traveller; as a knowledge of 
the moſt intereſting part of the Venetian 
ſtory may be more agreeably collected 
from them, than by reading the hiſtory of 
Venice. I ſhall not attempt to deſcribe 
the priſons of this palace; we have not 
ſeen them, but by what I hear am convinc- 
ed the writers of travels have made a true 
report of them when they aſſert, that be- 


teen the rafters, and immediately under 


the- covering of the palace, is a hollow 
place ſufficiently large to confine unhappy 
wretches, but too low to admit of their 
ſtanding upright ; that their ſuffering muſt 
be Na from the burning heat of the 
Aun, till death puts an end to their miſery ; 
as the covering conliſts chiefly of copper, 
| i ö an 
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people; a perfect neatneſs reigns through- 
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de 
and in ſome places of lead: and this diſ- 
mal ſentence had effect not long ſince, 
upon a young man of the Mocenigo family, 
who (I think) was charged with no other 
offence than that of an intended miſalli- 
ance; his family concurred in the infliction 
of this puniſnment. The Place St. Mark 
is particularly agreeable to walk in by 


night; the lights in the coffee -houſes illu- 


minating the piazza render it extremely 
cheerful: a concourſe of people 3 


here to breathe the cool evening air, is ſo 
conſiderable as to fill the whole ſquare. 


The little ftreets leading from this Place, 
are well furniſhed with elegant ſhops, 
which make the moſt brilliant appearance, 
from the curious arrangement of their arti- 
cles; and ſtrike me, as far exceeding the 
coup ail of the foire St. Germain at Paris. 
The ſtreet of the ſilver-ſmiths makes a 
ſplendid ſhow, there being no-other ſort 


of ſhops in it. That of the milliners and 


mercers is like a parterre of flowers, the 
goods, of the moſt glowing colours, 
being ingeniouſly mixed in ſuch 'a 
manner in the windows, as to produce a 
ſtriking effect. Other ſtreets conſiſt ſole- 
ly of poulterers, and ſome of green- gro- 
cers ſhops for all kinds of garden ſtuff: 
theſe laſt are dreſſed in ſuch a manner, as 
diſcovers a ſurpriſing taſte in the common 
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out, and I obſerved that ideas drawn from 
architecture were the favourite fancies of 
the gardeners, who pile up cabbages, let- 
tuces, Sc. as columns, and form their 
capitals, friezes, Sc. of turnips, carrots, 
and cellerry; the flowers and herbs are 
linked together, and diſpoſed in feſtoons 
after the antique. The confectioners and 
paſtrycooks ſhops are alſo curiouſly con- 
trived. I ſhould not trouble you with this 
detail, but that the appearances are ſo 
ſtrikingly odd and ſingular, that I thought 
it worth mentioning. The proviſions 
here are tolerable, but the Venetians are 
wretched cooks: they told me, that almoſt 
all the meat comes from Dalmatia ; it is 
coarſe and lean; their poultry is good, 
as is the fiſh; the ſcuttle-fiſh diſguſts at 
firſt ſight, for when dreſſed it fills the diſh 
with a black juice like ink, but taſtes a- 
greeably when you have conquered your 
prejudice to its colour. They have an 
odious cuſtom here, of uſing the blood of 
animals in their ſoups and ragouts; not 
king the ſoup they ſerved up yeſterday, 
IL deſired our hoſt to have it made better 
to-day; when it came upon the table 1 
thought it of an old colour, and the taſte 
was extremely diſagreeable; upon inqui- 
ry I was told, it was made after the Vene- 
tian manner, and particularly delicate and 
elegant, even eccellentiſſimo, there being a 
30 | | greater 
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greater quantity than ordinary of fowls 
and pigeons blood in it: gueſs if I had any 
further appetite for Venetian ſoup. We 
do not propoſe making any long ſtay here. 
As ſoon as our curioſity is gratified we de- 
part, but our day is not yet 0d. Adieu. 5 
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Venice, the I 4th of TY 


HE very day after I wrote laſt I was 
1 attacked by an indiſpoſition, occa- 
ſioned by the water we drink having a 
brackiſh taſte, which I. did not perceive 
for ſome time, having always mixed it with, 
wine. The common Engliſh; remedie: 
had not the defired effect. I believe 


ſhould have been extremely ill, (and would 


not hear of a Venetian phylcian) had. 
not M— mentioned my diſorder to Mr. 
U— who was not at all ſurpriſed oy it, 
the water of Venice havi 1 55 5 
like effect upon ſtrangers: 4 adviſed 

drinking a mineral water of Nacera: thy” 
took his preſcription, the firſt glaſs relieved. 
me much, and half the ber completed 


the cure. This water is extremely cy 
an 


1 am, as ever yours, Sc. : 
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and light, and has no taſte. My indiſpoſi- 


tion occaſioned me ſome diſappointments. 


could not comply with the obliging invi- 
tations we received to two wedding balls 


and ſuppers; one was the marriage of the 
Doge's ſon Alviſe Mocempgo, e la nobil Donna 
Pol ena Contarini; the other was of Ale/- 

ro Barziza, e Andriana Berlenda Berlen- 
4. — I could not partake of the 
amuſements in the evenings, I thought I 
might poſſibly venture to ſee the ceremony 
in the church; we were accordingly pre- 
ſent at the firſt of theſe, that of Mocenigo. 
I was extremely well pleaſed that I had 


not permitted ſo fine a ſhow to eſcape me, 


though afflicted with a tormenting pain in 
my ſtomach the whole time. The proceſ- 
ſion of the gondolas to the church was 
very fine; the gondoliers, dreſſed in gold 


and filver ſtu , made a moſt brilliant 
contraſt with the blackneſs of their boats. 
We got into the church before the bride 


and bridegroom with their /ute arrived, 
where the pillars and walls were covered 
with crimſon damaſk, fringed with 

the altar richly adorned with'lace and be 


ers, and the ſteps up to it ſpread over with 


Perſian carpets ; the whole church was il- 


luminated With large WAX tapers, though | 


at noon-day. 


As ſoon as the company were diſem- 
barked from their gondolas, they formed 


themſelves 
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themiſclves into a regular proceſſion; the 
ladies walked two and two: they were all 
dreſſed in thin black filk gowns (except- 


ing the bride), with large hoops; the 


gowns are ſtrait-bodied; with very long 
trains, like the robes de cour at Verſailles; 


their trains tucked up on one ſide of the | 
hoop, with a prodigious large taſſel of di- 


amonds. Their fleeves were covered up 
to the ſhoulders: with falls of the fineſt 
Bruſſels lace; a drawn tucker of the ſame 
round the- boſom; adorned with rows of 
the fineſt pearl, each as large as a mode- 
rate gooſeberry, till the rows deſcended 
below; the top of the ſtomacher; then two 
ropes of pearl, which came: from the back 
of the neck, were caught up at the left 
ſide of the ſtomacher, and finiſhed in two 
fine taſſels. Their heads were dreſſed 
prodigioufly high in a vaſt number of buc- 
kles; and two. long drop curls on the neck. 
Agreat number of diamond pins and ſtrings 
of pearl adorned their heads, with large 


ſultanes or feathers on one ſide, and mage ; 


nificent diamond ear-rings. 

The bride was dreſſed in cloth of . 
made in the ſame faſnion and decorated in 
the ſame manner with the other ladies; 
but: her boſom was quite bare, and ſhe 
had a fine diamond necklace and an enor- 
mous bouquet of natural flowers. Her hair 


was dreſſed as high as the others, with this 


VoL. 5+ A — difference, 
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difference, that it was in curls behind as 


well as before; and had three curls which 


fell down her back from her poll, the two 


ſide ones reaching half way doun her 
back, and the middle curl not quite ſo 


far: theſe three curls had a ſingular ap- 
pearance, but not near ſo good an effect 
as the heads of the other ladies, whoſe 
hair was plaited in large folds, and appear- 


ed much more graceful: her diamonds 


were very fine, and in great profuſion. 
She is but ſeventeen years old; is of a 
comely ſort of beauty, and very full 
grown of her age. All the ladies that 
walked, about ſixty in number, were re- 


lations or intimate friends to the young 


couple; many of them extremely hand- 
ſome. The men appeared to me to be all 
alike; they were dreſſed in black gowns 
like lawyers, with immenſe periwigs. The 
bridegroom is a flender fair little man, 
ſeemed to be much charmed with his new 
wife; he very politely ſent us the epitbala- 
miums and other poems made on the occa- 
ſion, elegantly covered and adorned with 
engravings. I was extremely ſorry at not 
being well enough to go to the ball and ſup- 


per; however I perſuaded M to com- 


ply with their very polite invitation: he 

danced Engliſh country-dances, but did 

not ſtay to ſupper. I was not well enough 

to go to the other wedding ; but he _ 
| | an 
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and it paſſed much in the ſame manner 
with the firſt. Is it not ſingular, that the 
Doge's dignity ſhould forbid his being pre- 
ſent at his own ſon's wedding? I have 
employed my mornings, ſince my reco-—- 
very, in ſeeing a few of the moſt remark- 
able churches and palaces, which are here 
ſo numerous, that I thought it adviſeable 
to make a ſelection of thoſe moft worthy 
of notice : ſo, during my continement, I 
made out a liſt of ſuch as contained the 
beſt pictures, Sc. To begin with the 
churches; St. Zaccaria is a church belon- 
ging to a convent of noble ladies of the 
Benedictine order; it is fronted with mar- 
ble. The beſt picture this church poſſeſſes 
is by P. Veroneſe; it repreſents the Vir- 
gin, the infant Jeſus, St. John, St. Jo- 
ſeph, St. Catharine, St. Jerome, and St. 
Francis; St. John is upon a pedeſtal, and 
St. Francis is ſhewing him his Sig mates: 
the colouring is beautiful, the figures all 
expreſſive of the characters, the Virgin 
extremely handſome, and St. Catherine, 
whoſe prefile only appears, is of a moſt 
amiable countenance; her hair is finely 
done, is braided with pearls, and in the 
picture Veroneſe had a good opportunity 
of diſplaying his powers of repreſenting 
rich and ornamental drapery. The grand 
altar is finely decorated with porphyry, 
and other precious marbles. 
| 12 St. 
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St. Fantino is worth ſeeing for its fine 
.ornaments in marble and opake gems; 
here are alſo two good pictures, by Palma. 

Scuolo di St. Fantino is the confraternata 
of St. Jerome. Theſe brethren viſit the 
condemned criminals, and exhort them to 
repentance, Sc. in their dying moments. 
The church belonging to this convent is 
highly ornamented (but is not the ſame 
with the above mentioned) ; ; the cieling is 
painted by Palma, and is amongſt his beſt 
performances; the ſubject an Aſſumption, 
with the Apoſtles and St. Jerome. Here 
are introduced the portraits of Tiziano and 
Vittorio (a ſtatuary), Palma, his wife, 
and ſeveral celebrated muſicians, friends 
of his. The whole hiſtory of St. Jerome 
is painted on the walls. 

St. Lucca; this church is firnated 3 in the 
center of Venice; over the grand altar is 
a fine picture by P. Veroneſe; it repre- 
ſents St. Luke, who, having drawn the 
Portrait of the Virgin which is placed in 
the corner of the picture, is admiring it, 
leaning on his ox; behind him ſtands a 
.pricſt ; this is a very fine picture. Over 
another altar is a picture by Benefatto, a 
nephew of Veroneſe; the ſubject, a Laſt 
Supper: in this piece appears a man with 

a large beard, which is the portrait of 
A etino, . lies buried under the . 
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St. Salvadoro is famous for its architec- 
ture, from the deſigns of Julio Lombardi, 
and for two or three good paintings by 
Tiziano. 

JI Miracoli, a church belonging to the fe- 
male convent of Clariſts, is "encruſted 
within and without with fine marbles, 
ſcrpentine ſtone and porphyry. Over the 
organ are two ſtatues of children in mar- 
ble; they are antique, of the laſt beauty, 
and attributed to Praxiteles, the celebra- 
ted Athemian ſculptor. Near the church 
1s the houſe Tiziano lived in; he is eſteem- 
ed with juſtice the firſt painter of the Ve- 
netian ſchool: he drew the picture of 
Charles the Fifth three times, and was fo 
highly favoured by this monarch, as to be 
created a Count Palatino; this celebrated | 
artiſt is interred in the church of I Frari 
(where are ſome good paintings of P. Ve- 
roneſe) ; he died of the plague in 1 576, 
aged ninety- nine years. 

St. Giorgio Maggiore is a church be- 
longing to the Benedictins; Palladio was 
its architect; the front is entirely marble: 
in my opinion, this is the fineſt church in 
Venice; I ſay in my opinion, as its archi- 
tecture has been criticiſed by good judges. 
The refectory belonging to it contains 
the famous picture by P. Veroneſe, which 
repreſents the Marriage Supper at Cana i in 
Galilee. I was not permitted by the monks 

13 to 
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to enter their refectory, as no women are 
ſuffered to penetrate ſo far: I therefore waited 
for M— in the church; he made a note 
of it: he thinks it a very fine picture, and 
believes there are more portraits amongſt 
the perſonages, than the monks appre- 
hend: amongſt the muſicians they point 
out thoſe of Tiziano, Tintoretto, and Baſ- 
ſano; he thinks the colouring, ordonnance, 
grouping, Sc. in Veroneſe's beſt manner. 
As a proof of the great difference between 
the prices now paid for pictures, and what 
mey Old for at the time this was done, it 
appears by an entry in inc Covent houſe- 
hold- book, which M— ſaw, that P. Ve- 
roneſe was paid for this picture the ſum of 
twenty- two ſequins, fix meaſures of wheat, 
and two veſſels of wine: I wonder how Sir 
J— R— would look, if he was offered 
for one of his beſt family pictures ten gui- 
neas, an hundred of cheeſe, and a hogſ- 
head of ſtrong beer! | 
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have but two more churches to 
mention. St. Sebaſtiano contains ſeve- 
ral pictures by Veroneſe; here is alſo his 
tomb. The ſanctuary is furniſhed with a 
very good picture of his, which repreſents 
St. Marco and St. Marcellino, who are 
deſcending the ſtaircaſe of the Prætor, 
ſuppoſed to have juſt quitted him after he 
had condemned them to die: their mother 
appears earneſt with them to 8 
their 
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their faith, and fave their lives; but St. 
Sebaſtian exhorts them to be ſteady in 
their reſolutions: it is a very intereſting 
picture, the colouring freſh, and in high 
conſervation. Here are a great collection 
of excellent paintings: the martyrdom of 
St. Sebaſtian, and ſeveral circumſtances. 
of his life, with ſome ſcripture hiſtory, 
are all worthy the attention of the curious. 

In the church of St. Maria Maggiore 
are ſome remarkable paintings. One by 
Baſſano is a moſt entertaining ſcene; the 
ſubject, Noah's ark : it is incredible what 
a number of ſtrange animals he has intro- 
duced, how highly he has finiſhed the plu- 
mage of an amazing variety of birds, and 
the accuracy with which he has drawn the 
various beafts, Sc. The Four Seaſons in 
the naif of this church are by the ſame 
painter, and well done. I ſhall now men- 
tion ſome of the palaces, for I think I 
have introduced you to as many churches 
as are neceſlary to give you an idea of the 
reſt, but be aſſured I have not named a 
fourth of the number this city contains. 
We had a great defire to ſee the Pa- 
lazzo Piſani on account of one famous 
picture by Veroneſe, repreſenting the fa- 
mily of Darius proſtrate before Alexander; 
but were much diſappointed at hearing it 
had been ſold: this was the boaſt of the 
palace, the remainder I think but indif- 
ne. 

— I 4 Palazzo 
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"Pallides Barberigo. This Palace con- 
tains ſeveral excellent paintings by Tizia- 
no: amongſt the moſt remarkable are the 
following: a woman and a ſatyr; a Pro- 
metheus; Tobias and the Angel, a ſingu- 
lar repreſentation; a Venus at her toilette, 
ſhe 1s extremely handſome, and appears 
to be a portrait; a Cupid brings her a 
crown, and another holds the mirror. Venus 
diſſuading Adonis from the chaſe. A Vir- 

in and infant Jeſus, to whom the Mag- 
dalen preſents a box of perfumes; this is 
a very fine picture. A weeping Magdalen, 
full of the moſt pathetic expreſſion. The 
miracle of the five loaves by Baſſano; a 
winter ſcene by the ſame maſter 

Palazzo Graſſi contains a fine collection 
of pictures. Here is a Venus by Tiziano; 
ſhe ſtrongly reſembles' that at Florence, 
and is ſuppoſed to be the portrait of a 
miſtreſs of a duke of Ferrara, A rape of 
Europa by Veroneſe, an admirable picture; 
Actæon and Diana by the fame. A very 
ſingular picture; its ſubject the parable of 
the beam and the moat, ' particulariſed by 
Feti. Some portraits by Vandyke. . The 
anointing our Saviour's feet at the table of 
the Phariſee, by Rubens. A Cupid by 
Guido. David bearing the head of Goliah. 
The Iſraelites rejoicing precede him, bi 
Guercino. The triumph of Galathea ! {by 


Schiav one; the women are 9 caſt”; 
The 
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The palaces at Venice are much in the 
ſame taſte; having ſeen one or two, you 
have in a manner ſeen all. The Venetians 
cover their walls with pictures, and never 
think their apartments properly furniſhed, 
until they have ſuch as ſhall fill all 
the ſpaces from the top to the bottom, 
ſo as completely to hide the hanging. 
This being their objed, there are in all the 
collections many more bad pictures than: 
good; and on entering a room, the num 
ber of paintings are ſuch, that it ĩs not till 
after ſome recollection you can diſcriminate 
thoſe pictures that merit attention, from 
amongſt a chaos of glowing colours that 
furround them; and which are frequently 
ſo ill claſſed, that a picture which requires: 
to be hyng high, 195 perhaps the loweſt in 
the room, whilſt another that cannot be 
{een too cloſe, touches the cornice: this is 
occaſioned by their great object of cov ,- 
ing the walls, never conſuleriig whar light, . 
&c. may ſuit their pictures. 3 511 
The palaces in general are furniſhed with 
velvet and damaſk, fringed or laced: with! 
gold. The floors are of a © compoſition 
which imitates various marbles, and has 
an excellent effect; but What. I admüre 
much, and is univerſally found in all = 
houſes as well as palaces, is the elegant 
manner in which they paint the doors, ar- 
chitraves, ſbkirting boards, and all theis 
; wainſcotting: it is ſmooth as ivory, of very 
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pale tints for the ground, and prettily or- 
namented with various devices, feſtoons, 
fruits, c. They alſo paint in freſco. on 
the walls with a great deal of facility and 
taſte, having an exceeding good idea of 


_ perſpective; this is to be met with in the 


pooreſt houſes, and where they do not. go 
to the expence of painting their walls, 


their white-waſh is of an uncommon neat- 


2 


neſs; it is gloſſy, of a ſoft colour, and ne- 
ver comes off. I ſhall write again before 
we leave this city, and muſt break off 
now, the time being come for our engage- 
5 to two Caſſinos this evening. Adieu, 
P. S. I live almoſt the whole of the day 
when at home in the balcony, which is to 
me the moſt agreeable 'part of this great 
hotel, I ſhould ſay Palazzo. The people 
are ſo muſical here, that all day long the 
houſes. ſend forth the moſt melodious 
ſounds, which die off charmingly along 
the water ; till they again awake firings 
and at the ſame time draw off my atten- 


tion ſo much from what I am about, that 


I believe were J to reſide here for any time, 


I ſhould do nothing but liſten to muſic 


the whole day. 


* 
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Venice, June the 17th, 1991. 


Fo morrow we leave this city, and pro- 


1 ceed on our route to Milan. I ſhall 
write from every place we ſtop at as 
uſual, and ſend my letter by the firſt op- 
portunity, if any offers before we reach 
that city. | | 

The Caſſinos I mentioned to you in my 
laſt letter, are ſmall houſes of one or two 
rooms on a floor; neatly fitted up, but 
never fine: thoſe I ſaw were prepared with 
India paper, and furniſhed with chintz. It 
is the faſhion here for every perſon of diſ- 


tinction to have one Caſſino at leaſt, and 


very frequently more : they have little 


pleaſure in inhabiting their palaces, which 
are really uncomfortable, and by the plans 


and dimenſions rendered extremely melan- 
choly. A ſilent and ſolitary magnificence 
reigns. throughout, interrupted only by 
the hoarſe waſhing of the ſea againſt the 
walls, which is not exhilarating to the ſpi- 


rits, you muſt confeſs, I ſuppoſe it was. 


in ſearch of cheerfulneſs, recreation. and 
ſociety, that Caſſinos were originally reſort- 
ed to; the greater number of them are ſi- 
tuated behind St. Mark's Place. _ 

2 = | all 
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ſmall Coleries meet, play at cards, gene- 
rally ſup together on ſome trifle they pro- 
cure from the paſtrycooks- hops and cof- 
fee-houſes; and often paſs the night in 
converſation, muſic, or in walking about 
the Place St. Mark, I do not pretend to 
fay theſe Caſſinos are not often made an 
ill uſe of :—all I can aſſert is, that in thoſe 
to which I was introduced, I neither ſaw 
nor heard any thing but what was ex- 
tremely well bred and liberal ; the ſmall- 
neſs of the rooms, and the card- parties, 
prevent the formality of a circle. The ſo- 
ciety was compoſed of people who feemed 
perfectly well acquainted with each other, 
and who ſhewed us the kindeſt attention 
as ſtrangers. To us indeed theſe Caf/ino 
arties were not very amuſing, as we could 
not poſhbly find in them the pleaſures the 
Venetians ſeemed to do; we had much ra- 
ther have been at an opera, or a play; but 
there is no theatre open at this ſeaſon of 
the year. The only amuſements at this 
time are theſe private parties, walking in 
la Place St. Mark, taking the air in our 
gondola amongſt the little iſlands near Ve- 
nice, or walking in the Giardini Giudecca, 
as they are called, near Venice; which are 
extremely ill laid out, in dirty walks and 
vulgar arbours; the garden itſelf is divid- 
ed into quarters, and contains little elſe 
than common kitchen garden ſtuff. mm 
: | 8 the 
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the ſenators and people reſort; and are 
ſerved with refreſhments in the arbours: 
there is no diſtinction ſhewn to one more 
than another, by thoſe who attend upon 
the company, yet we never could learn 
that any accident happened from this mix- 
ture of people and ranks. M— has been 
to ſee the Arſenal and the Bucentaure as 
to the firſt, he ſays, it agrees with the 
deſcription che writers of travels haye-giv- 
en of it, but does not think it contains 
any thing that might compenſate to me for 
the trouble of viſiting it this hot weather. 
He thinks the. Bucentaure® the uglieſt; moſt 
tawdry, worſt contrived - veſſel he ever 
Haw ); loaded with ornaments. and gilding, | 
and totally void of grace. 47 
We have ſeen ſome of the Charitehle { 
Inſtitutions, or convents here; one is called 
la Pieta, it is an hoſpital for foundlings of 
the female ſex: all I. ſhall ſay at preſent 
concerning this convent is, that I Was in, 
and all over it, and that 1 ſaw nothing cu- 
rious: that we were preſent in the churelx, 
when there was ſome- very good muſic, 
both vocal and inſtrumental, performed in 
a tribune, by the women of the convent: 
that the tribune having a lattice before it, 
we could not diſtinguiſh the performers-; 
I therefore begged to be permitted to go 
into Meybunc, that I might lee. as well. 


*The ſtate veſſel in which the Doge performs the 
| RAO ceremony of marrying the Adratic, 


as hear the concert; my requeſt was grant - 
ed; but when I entered I was ſeized with 
fo violent a fit of laughter, that Iam ſur- 

riſed they had not driven me out again. 
You cannot wonder that my riſibility was. 
excited, when, upon entering the tribune, 
my eyes were ſtruck with the ſight of a 
dozen or fourteen beldams ugly and old ; 
one blowing a French-horn, another ſweat- 
mg at the baſs-viol, another playing firſt 
fiddle, and beating time with her foot in 
the greateſt rage; others performing on 
baſſoons, hautboys, and clarionets; theſe, 
with ſeveral young girls who formed the 
choir, and one who played upon the or- 


gan, compoſed the concert, a concert I 


never can forget ; but after I had ſeen it, 
J could no longer bear to hear it, ſo much 
had the fight of the performers diſguſted 
me. Asto other anecdotes relating to this. 
convent, I ſhall reſerve them for you when 

I Mendicanti is an hoſpital deſtined: for 
the relief of indigent girls, and decayed: 
old age. From what I have ſeen of theſe 
charitable inftitutions, I think they admit 
of great improvements and better regula- 

The Glaſs-houſes are for the moſt part 
built in the iſlands near the city. We went 
to ſee the beſt manufacture of this kind, 
but think it falls infinitely ſhort of our 
Engliſh fine cut glaſs. The only thing F 


ſaw 


tei 25 
ſaw that appeared ſingular or curious, was 
certain feſtoons of flowers intended to de- 
corate luſtres, and large Bouquets for ſaints 
in churches; the effect of theſe flowers 
when finiſhed is not very pretty, they have 
a fragile and tawdry appearance. It is an 
univerſal cuſtom at Venice, to dreſs up 
wooden figures, as large as life, of madonnas 
and ſaints, Sc. and to clothe them in va- 
rious modes; their faces and hands are 
painted, to imitate nature ; but they have 
the appearance of gigantic dolls, and are 
quite ſufficient to make one ſtart when 
placed in a darkiſh corner. At the above- 
mentioned manufactory, they ſhewed us 
complete furniture for a room in the Grand 
Signior's ſeraglio, which had been beſpoke 
at Venice, and made exactly to the orders 
received from the Porte. The moſt re- 
markable article was the principal ſofa ; 
it was not raiſed above four inches from 
the ground, the back and arms carved and 
gilt, its carving forming curves and ſcrolls, 
and the back riſing to the height of about 
eight feet. In the moulding were inſert- 
ed or inlaid, broad pieces of thick blue 
glaſs (not cut), and here and there ſmall 
oval and round looking glaſſes, ſo placed 
as to reflect with variety every contiguous 
object. It was covered with fine Lyons 
gold filk, and was to have three or four 
mattraſſes of the ſame. Though in deſ- 
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cription this ſofa may not ſtrike you as 
pretty, yet the effect was really ſo and ve- 
ry odd; as the ſculpted! wood, which form- 
ed.and guided the plan of the whole, was 
elegantly executed, and deſigned in a good 
taſte. Ihe reſt of the furniture wr ſted 
of very broad and low ſtools, the frames 
and feet of which were decorated with 
gilding and pieces of blue glaſs. There 
were luſtres: and feſtoons of flowers, Ec. 

to ornament the ſame room. 

I think I have not yet mentioned the 
manners of the Venetians, at leaſt not en- 
tered into any detail on that ſubject, nor. 
will my time now allow me, were I much 
- better qualified. for the taſk than I really 
am. However, not wholly to diſappoint 
you, take this account of ſome of their 
women at leaſt, particularly the nobility. 
The cuſtom of Cavalieri Serventi prevails 
univerſally here: this uſage would appear 
in a proper light, and take off a great part 


of the odium thrown upon the Italians, if 


the Cavalieri Serventi were called huſbands; | 
for the real huſband or beloved friend, of 
a Venetian lady (often for life), 18 the c 
41120 The huſband married in church is 

e choice of her friends, not by any means. 
of the lady. It is from ſuch;abſurd tyran- 
ny of the relations and friends of young 
Els, not ſuffering them to chuſe for them-- 
1 | _ ſelves, 
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ſelves, that this chuſing of Ciciſbeos, or 
Cavalieri Serventis, has taken its riſe, and 
will never be relinquiſhed in Italy, whilſt 
the ſame incongruous combinations, ſub- 
ſiſt: this ſurely leſſens the criminality, at 
leaſt in ſome degree. The Venetian la- 
dies have a gay manner of dreſſing their 
heads, which becomes them extremely 
when young, but appears very abſurd 
when age has furrowed over their fine 
ſkins, and brought them almoſt to the 
ground. 1 felt a ſhock at (firſt ſight of 
a tottering old pair I ſaw enter a coffee- 
houſe the other evening; they were both 
ſhaking with the palſy, leant upon each 
other, and ſupported themſelves by a 
erutch-ſtick ; t ey were bent almoſt dou- 
ble by the weight of years and infirmities, 
yet the- lady's — was dreſſed with great 
care; a little roſe- coloured hat, nicely 
trimmed with blond, was ſtuck juſt above 
her right ear, and over her left was a ſmall 
matt of artificial flowers; her few grey 
hairs behind were tied with ribbon, but ſo 
thinly ſcattered over her forehead, that 
large patches of her ſhrivelled fkin appear- 
ed between the parting curls: the Cavaliere 
was not dreſſed in the ſame ſtile, all his 
elegance conſiſted in an abundance of wig 
which': flowed upon his ſhoulders.” I in- 
quired: who this venerable: couple! were, 
and learnt, that the gentleman had been 
727127 ; the 
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rty years; that they had regularly fre- 
— Place St. Mark hrs cate 
houſes, and with the moſt ſteady conſtancy 
had loved each other, till age and diſeaſe 
were conducting them hand in hand to- 
gether to the grave. However, a forty 
years conſtancy is far from univer/al at Ve- 
nice; coquettes are to be found there, as 
well as elſewhere : I have ſeen. ſome in- 
ſtances of coquetry at fourſcore; a Donna 
Nobile, whom a catarrh and Satan had 
bound, lo, theſe eighteen years! was 
ſuſtaining herſelf on the arm of a briſk 
Ciciſbeo about twenty-five, in the Place 
&. Mark; ſhe had often changed Cava- 
heres, as you may ſuppoſe. - Several in- 
ſtances of the moſt fatal effects from jea- 
louſy are to be found in the annals of mo- 
dern Venetian gallantry ; but ſuch anec- 
dotes, with ſome of a leſs tragical kind, 
I ſhall communicate to you when we meet, 
as it would conſume too much time to nar- 
rate them with my pen. A new regulation 
in the coffee-houſes had juſt taken place 
before our arrival: the partitions, which 
formed kind of cells in the interior of them, 
into which two or three people might re- 
tire and faften the door, are/ now taken 
away, and the rooms quite open and pub- 
lic. At firſt the ſenate had determmed 
to exclude the women entirely from en- 

. tering 
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tering the coffee-houſes, but they remon- 
ſtrated ſo violently and effectually againſt 
this meaſure, that they were allowed the 
liberty of appearing publickly, but abſo- 
lutely forbid to retire in private into any 
room, and the little rooms were without 
exception ordered to be thrown into the 
large ones. Another law has juſt been 
promulgated, which is, that if any fille de 
Jore is found walking the ſtreets about the 
Place St. Mark, &c. for the firſt offence 
ſhe is to have her head completely ſhaved, 
and ſuffer impriſonment for a time ſpeci- 
fied ; and for the ſecond offence, her eye- 
hrows are allo to be ſhaved, ſhe is to be 
branded between the eyes, and baniſhed. 
the Republic. The fingularity of the ſitu- 
ation of this town, I believe, will account 
for its tiring ſtrangers ſooner than moſt 
others; I fancy myſelf a priſoner, from 
being ſurrounded with water, at the ſame 
time nothing can be more convenient and 
eaſy than the gondolas. I fhall quit Ve- 
nice with leſs regret, than I have hitherto 
done any other reſidence in Italy. A 

Adieu, you ſhall hear from me again as 
ſoon as poſſible. I am as ever, SS. 


P. S. I forgot to mention to you, that 
the celebrated Rialto does not anſwer the 
idea I had formed of it. The arch is indeed 
large, but wants a certain dignity that 

ſhould 
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ſhould accompany architecture of a bold 
ſtyle; it does not ſtrike one with awe, there 
is no greatneſs in the appearance. The 
Bridge has paltry ſheds built on each ſide 
of it; theſe are ſhops, and their merchan- 
diſe is brilliant and coſtly, for they ſell no- 
thing but pearls and gold ornaments. 


LETTER LIV. 


des pclt Padua, the 19th of June, 
XX E arrived here laſt night, and find 
VV Padua an old, ftraggling, ugly 
town, though founded by Antenor, and- 
celebrated by claſſic authors; it is but 
twenty-five miles from Venice, We em- 
barked at Venice in a boat called a burcho,. 
in which is a pretty room glazed, painted, 
and extremely convenient, Four rowers: 
conveyed us from Venice to the canal, 
formed by the Brenta, when: two horſes 
towed us along. Before you gain the 
Brenta, your route is indicated by pi- 
quets fixed at certain diſtances in the wa- 
ter, that you may not loſe your way 
through the Lagune; and the firſt terra 
firma you come to is called Fuſina, five 
miles from Venice. From that city to 
Padua the views. are delightful; for the 
firſt five miles, Venice : alſo gives you 
a variety of | appearances : the iſlands 


of 
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of the Lagunes are fertile, and under a 
plentiful cultivation. While we were tow- 
ed along the Brenta, the banks preſented 
us, on each ſide, with gardens planted 
down to the water's edge, crowned with 
palaces and beautiful villas. One of the 
moſt elegant of the former is that of Fof- 
cari; another that of Piſani, twenty miles 
from Venice, and five from Padua: the 
gardens belonging to this laſt are very 
large, and laid out in the taſte of thoſe 
of Marli near Paris. We paſſed by ſeve- 
ral villages after having entered the Brenta: 
the name of the firſt is Mira, in which are 
ſeveral good houſes: the next Dogho; the 
third Stra; the fourth Neuem; but two 

miles from Padua. — 
Lalande aſſerts the fortifications: Wy" this 
town to be in good repair; and ſays ſo 
much of them, that M— had the curioſi- 
ty to go round and viſit them; but found 
them all in ruins: Lalande moſt. certainly 
never ſaw them, but took his account from 
ſome old deſcription of. them, as all he 
ſays in regard to Padua, (the hiſtorical 
part excepted) is entirely falſe. I think, 
in a well governed ſtate, there ſhould be a 
ſevere puniſhment inflicted upon tra- 
vellers, who do not make truth their guide: 
the leaſt inconvenience attendant on ſo 
baſe a conduct, is the giving a great deal 
of unneceſſary trouble and diſappointment 
| to 
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to thoſe who credit their repreſentations. 
In the Cathedral church of this City is a 
Virgin, painted by the famous Giotto, Pe- 
trarque once poſſeſſed this picture, and be- 
queathed it to Francęſco di Carrara. The 
Sacriſty holds a collection of curious pic- 
tures; that of the Virgin and Infant, an- 
nounced to be of Tizian, is fine; but as 
Virgin is not in the ſame ſtyle with 
aſt of thoſe painted by that maſter, it 
has been conjectured  Pardenone drew the 
Virgin, and Titian the Child, Here is an 
excellent portrait of Petrarque, placed a- 
the other canons of the cathedral. 

3 The library i is worth ſeeing, as it contains 
ſome curious manuſ 

The Church of Sr. Antonio is an old 
Gothic building. Here are ſome baſſo re- 

| Gdieves by Donatello in bronze, tolerably 
good. In one of the chapels is a decolla- 

tion of St. John, by Piazzetto ; this is a very 
fine picture, but the ſubject, with the cir- 
cumſtances here depicted, is ſhocking to 
_ contemplate. A Martyrdom of St. Barte- 
tems, by T; repoletto. Alſo the martyrdom 
\ of St. * an executioner cuttting off 
her breaſts by the ſame painter: horrible 
objects of notice. 

St. Antonios chapel is much adorned 
with marble ſtatues, baſſo relievos, pillars, 
Sc. In the interior are nine pieces of 
ws. Lak in baſſo reliovo, with figures near- 
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ly as large as life, repreſenting the moſt 
remarkable events of the ſaint's life; which, 
though but indifferently executed, afford 
amuſement from the oddity of the adven- 
tures they repreſent. In the firſt compart- 
ment appears St. Antonio, who is fo defi- 
rous of the glory of martyrdom, as to quit 
his canonical habits, to become a member 
of the pooreſt order of monks; this is by 
one Minellb di Bardi. In the ſecond com- 
partment appears the ſaint, who making 
the ſign of the croſs, ſaves the life of a 
woman that her huſband had kindly thrown 
out of a window. The third is by Cam- 
pagna, and is one of the beſt. St. Antonio 
in this performs a very uſeful miracle, for 
he' raiſes a young man at Liſbon from the 
dead, in order to clear his father from the 
unjuſt accuſation of having murdered him. 
Another extraordinary miracle of his, is 
the joining on to his leg the foot of a child, 
who had it cut off, as a puniſhment for 
having kicked his mother. The converſion 
of an heretic, appears alſo amongſt them; 
the heretic's name was Alcardino; he ſaid 
he ſhould be converted and become a diſ- 
ciple of St. Antomo, if a drinking-glaſs 
thrown out of the window ſhould receive 
no fracture, through the power or interpo- 
fition of the faint. The experiment was 
made, and the glaſs, inſtead of breaking, 

broke the ſtone to pieces on which it fell; 


upon 
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upon the fight of this miracle, the heretic 
was (as you may ſuppoſe) immediately 
converted. About the middle of the cha- 

Lis a fine altar of. granite, in which is en- 
cloſed the body of St. Antonio: this altar 
18 richly; decorated with columns of verd 
antique, bronze ſtatues of ſaints, ſome 
beautiful ſilver candleſticks of curious 
workmanſhip, and of great weight. One 
fine gold lamp and twenty-four. of ſilver 
burn conſtantly in this chapel.. The Ex- 
votis of gold and filver,, cover. the walls 
over, In the church are ſome monuments 
worthy obſervation; I noticed one in par- 
Ruler to the Memory, of Helena ee 
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The Church of St. Goefting ZR no- 
tice; there are ſome good pictures, i ins it, 

rticularly one over the great altar; 155 P. 
Ve roneſe, which has, much merit, though 
conſiderably damaged by the damps. Se- 
veral of the churches here are worth ſeeing, 
and ſome palaces. The hall of audience 
called 1 Salone, is one of the largeſt in all 
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Here you ſee ſeveral remarkable Monu- 
ments, two of them are to the memory of 
two as virtuous ladies as ancient Rome ever 
boaſted of; one La Marche/a Lucrezia Dondi 
Orolhgia, wife of Pio Enea, marcheſe de gli 
Ob:izzi, who died in defence of her honour : 
the other, Branca de Roſs, who was ſacrific- 
ed upon the tomb of her huſband, rather 
than ſubmit to the tyrant Ezzelimo. The 
ſtories of theſe ladies would take up more 
time than I can now command, beſides, 
they are too ſhocking for relation. Adieu, 
for the preſent. 


Verona, the 20th of June, 1771. 
(In continuation.) Laſt night we reached 
Vicenza, which is about eighteen miles 
from Padua, and paſſed this morning in 
viewing the famous amphitheatre, Se. 
From Vicenza to Verona is thirty two miles; 
the road very tolerable, and the country 
well planted with mulberries and vines. 
The face of the country is covered with 
water. meadows, in which rice is generally 
cultivated. Nothing looks prettier than 
theſe meadows when the ſun ſhines on 
them; the trenches for the water are cut 
1n ſtraight lines, and I do not know any 
thing ſo like a field of rice, as a fine pale 
green ſilk ſtriped with ſilver. | 
- Picenza makes a ſingular appearance; as 
at firſt ſight it preſents you with nothing 
Vol. III. K but 
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but commencements of noble palaces, 
which have been left unfiniſhed. Theſe 
edifices (by Palladio), if completed, would 
have made this a beautiful city: two rivers 
run through the town, over which are three 
bridges, one of them by Palladio, is of 
beautiful proportions; it has but one arch, 
and on the parapet walls a baluſtrade of 

marble; the whole is {imple, and in a no- 
ble ſt vie. 

Palladio has alſo built / zeatro _olympica, 
*tis his chef 4awvre taken from the plans 
of the antique theatres ; its form a demi- 
oval divided the long way; ; no boxes, but 
grading or ſteps ſerve as ſeats for the ſpec- 
tators. There is but one ſcene, and that 
is fixed at the extremity of the ſtage, be- 
ing a view. of ſeven ſtreets which ſeem. to 
terminate there: theſe ſtreets are decora- 
ted with temples and other public edifices, 
all in wood and immovable; they leſſen in 
real perſpective ; I could: walk through 
ſome of them, but the furtheſt grew too 
narrow to admit my paſſing. The. Proſce- 
mum repreſents a triumphal arch, dedicated 
to Hercules; this theatre is eſteemed one 

of the. moſt perfect morſels of modern 
architecture oe world can boaſt of. 

In the Piazzo d Jſola is a beautifal front 
of a palace of Palladio. He was an ac- 
ceſſary to the ruin of many of the great 
familie at ame, by n den — 


1 


me to e 1 to )e gin upon has 


he Knew they. could never finiſh, 


ere are ſome churches worth ſeeing: 

that of Ja Santa Corona contains à fine pic- 
og VP. Heroneſe, of the Adoration of 

i... The, country. about Vicenza is 
richer Ping, A flat field, Furounde 
wit itch, and planted. with trees, is 
the. lace fr quented by the inhabitants As, 
a, public £54] You. enter by a, triumphal 
arch erected by. Palladio; it is of fine pro- 


e YA n and. ver , 7 Af OY 


e in "the. inns, hey hai: 


beds, Sc, are better through the Venetian 
ſtates than in moſt, others of Italy. The 


river, Adign paſſes, through: this 19 over 
Alt 


which 1.are three. bridges: one in 2U A 
5H arkabl: y, fine; it is called J Ponte di 
Caſtel, 9 
The Arena, or antique amphitheatre, is 
the firſt object of curioſity at Verona; it 
18 e and a+ in the ſame taſte with, 
i —- 


18“ 


f 20% 

the Culſſto at Rome: the ſhape 18 oval. 
There are forty-five rows of gradins (ſteps) 
carried all round, formed of dme Picks 
of marble about a foot and an half high 
each, and about two feet broad. Twent 7 
two thouſand perſons may be ſedted here 
at their eaſe, allowing one foot and 
half for each perſon. This amphithea 0 
is quite perfect, and has been lately a 
well as frequently repaired with the ke." 
eſt care at the expence of the inhabitants. 
They frequently give public. / rl in it, 
ſuch as horſe- races, combats of wild beaſts, 
Sc. It is ſuppoſed to have been built in 
the reign of the emperor, Trajan. Near 
the amphitheatre in the Piazza Bra is a 
muſeum, or collection of rarities and an- 
tiques, ſome very curious inſcriptions, ſta- 
tues, e. but we had time only to take a 
very curſory view of them. In this build- 
ing is a kind of public room for con ver- 
ſation and cards, where the people af 
faſhion of the town meet every evening. 
There is ſcarcely a ſmall town in Italy that 
has not ſomething of this kind. It is a 
much more ſociable plan than the receiv- 
ing their acquaintance in their own houſes, 
which hr ors much trouble and ſome 


expence. I ſhould think, that were this 
practiſed in ſome country towns in Eng- 
land, under proper regulations, it might 
be productive of more ſociety and rational 

amuſement, 


ang 

amuſement, than the continual diningabout 
with country neighbours, and the teaſinig 
importunity of Alas not always in them 
ſelves agreeable. The theatre is ſpacious, 
and very convenient; it is almoſt circular, 
Has five rows of boxes one over the other; 
each range conſiſts of twenty-ſeven” in 
number. To my great regret, there is no 
opera here at preſent; but they aſſure us 
that the muſic is excellent in the month of 
Nobemder, when they have as fine fingers 
"as any in Europe.” They boaſt much of a 
Cuntatrice of the name of Aguiari, com- 
monly called the Baftardina of Ferrara, 
"whoſe voice, they ſay, is of a wonderful 
"compaſs and flexibility. Mentioning this 
E fi ger reminds me, that when at the Peta 
"at Venice, they told us the famous Ga- 
* briefi was educated there, and a long ſtory 
of the manner in which ſhe contrived to 
. eſcape. from thence. . I think T Have men- 
' tioned. this ſinger to you before, whoſe 
muſical talents and capricious temper have 
: 1 to every body ſix has had to 
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* already mentioned, at our eaſe. 
We haye employed the evening in viewing 
ſome Suden natural den r dn e 

-rare and curious articles o oflite 
250 the, MEE fiſh; are 1 alt i 
Priſing. 1 107 packed, UP. ſore to travel 
with Us, as M— thinks they Are a good 
addition to the little collection 1 haye. 5954 
to England, Theſe petrifiedfiſh are 


at about eighteen, miles diſtance bit Hon. Ve 
Iona, in e mountain 


Ho 2200 1 A 
certain 3 in layers, of . 

,.. browniſh. hue; of abou m 1 inch ff 
in general, not rough, but A a fi fe 555 
as ſmooth as a ſlate; they ee in Des 

When taken from the quarry, ap- 

5 10 that 1 pr n ut 

icht whi contains the eck the, 
[a 1 — n, ai Fo. hes 

tremely well ce 5 it i 115 
diſtinguiſh. the f Prei es. They alſo Bad 
the impreſſions o leaves, Nane Se. but 


Af any Kind « of peiriied Wel, f. ſhell 


; Though we. have ſeen, but ene of the 
Veroneſe, yet, are We, del 
them ingenious, and more 50 Wh in 


phy ſicks, and the ſpeculatiye branches of 


. ſcience, than the Italians in general. 
. To-moxrow, morning. we mean to con- 


tinne our route with a s, much expedition 
as poll ible Towards V Millan TT 


rom whence 
you 
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u mall hear from us on our arrival. ; of 
am as ever, Sc. 
1 Though the poſt does not go 
from hence 'to-mght, they aſſure me my 
letter will be equally fafe with them. 


Eur 


Milan, the 23d of June. 


O 0 R arrival here laſt night, was 
: through a violent ſtorm of thunder 
and lightning, accompanied with guſts of 
wind and rain. We are well lodged at 
the beſt inn; the ſign the Woman of Sa- 
maria, which I mention on account of its 
ſingularity. The night before laſt we 
Tept at Breſcia. From Verona to Milan 
is about one hundred and four miles, 
through a very rich ſoil and fertile country, 
clofely cultivated with vines, mulberry- 
trees, and corn, Sc.; its face is flat; at 
length che horizon is bounded by moun- 
tairis, covered with ſnow : this ſort of 
proſpect continued to Bergamo. We had 
ifepreeuble rivers to paſs, which are ſub- 
ject, it ſeems, in winter, to overflow their 
banks, and make the road extremely 
troubleſome, if not dangerous. Some 
good pictures are to be ſeen at Breſcia, as 
wer m*churches as in private collections; 
| K . but 


* 
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but we did not. make any delay in this 
town, arriving in the evening, and leaving 
it the next morning. The weather was 
ſo extremely hot and ſtormy, that there was 
no poſſibility of going to ſee any thing, 
unleſs we had determined to ſtay here a 
day or two, which did not appear to us 
to be worth while. This town.is remark- 
able in hiſtory, and mentioned as the 
ſcene of many extraordinary events, 
both in ancient and modern times, I 
ſhould have been glad to have ſeen the 
houſe the Chevalier Bayard occupied, when 
Gaſton de Foix took the town. I dare ſay 
you recal the circumſtances of this remark- 
able event, as mentioned in the reign. of 
Lewis the Twelfth by the French hiſtori- 
ans. 

„ ee is the native country of Her— 
lequin? here that abſurd character origi- 
nated, and although we did but change 
horſes at that town, we had an opportu- 
nity of diſcerning the characteriſtics of, the 
Italian harlequin. The poſt-maſter, the 
poſtilions, Sc. have a ſpecies of humour- 
ous repartce, an arch manner of being 
alert, and an agility which participates 
both of miſchief and folly in all their acti- 
ons: they are quite different looking peo- 

le from any other Italians we have yet feen. 

he road from Bergamo hither. lies through 
the rich and delightful plains of Lombar- 


dy. 
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dy. For about twelve miles before we 
reached Milan, it was perfect ly good; and 


the meadows, eficloſed with hedge-rows; 


and watered by trenches calculated for that 
purpoſe, preſent the richeſt pa ſturage that 
can be ſeen. This city ſeems very large 
and conſiderable ; we are already provi- 
ded with Milanefe ferbants, a coach, &c. 
The Prices are, for a very handſome town 
carriage, fifteen pault per day, the lapuais de 
age, four peu each; our own'dinner, tes 
pauls a piece; ſupper, the ſame; four pauls 
for the valet de chambre; ten pauls more 
our bed- chamber; and no charge for our 
cining- room. We are admirably well 


ferved, fed, and lodged. The trout! of 


the Bartomean lake ate as large as the lar- 
veſt Engliſfr ſalmon, and much better 
than any fiſh I ever taſted. The turkeys 
and all their fowTof every kind, being fed 


upon rice arid milk, are not only the fat 


teſt; bur J believe the beſt in the World. 
All other or 1 S Ll oh 
game, in the greateſt plenty and perfecti- 
on. © I ſhall write once more from hence; 
we ſhall not ſtay longer here than to ſee 
this city, Sc: and then direct our courſe 
to Turin, Se. N N 
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ng, the 
Ns 13 We > muſt 1 one nig $4 the 
road. Milan, in m opinion, Mone very 
large and conſiderable, is not beautiful: 
Jome of the environs are retty, and very 
Lonvenient for taking the air in 95 es. 
The Duke of Modena reſides her en is 
Vice-governor;. of the ene Wit 15 
Princeſs his grandrdaughter . er- 
mian repreſents her Imperial 'Maje Vi he 
ſmhares the governmenf with, the, Duke 
Count Fermian's, very amiable charactes i 4s 
fo well known, that, it is needleſs; for 155 
105 repeat thoſe, fes which natives an 
fareigners fo liberally, beſtow upon him ; 
we wiſhed to have ſeen-{o: remarkable. a 
man, but at this time the i is abſent. from 
Han. 65 T 0: 
- Determining to make no ESTES 
. but to remain as little known as poſ- 
fible We have ſunk all our letters of re- 
commendation; foreſeeing that, inſtead 
of paſſing a few days at Milan, we m 
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be induced, by the civilities of thofe th 
whom our letters are addreffed, to a reſi- 
dence of at leaſt a month or fix weeks, 
which would have deftroyed our- prefent 
plan of operations, and fruſtrated our in- 
tention , of returning to you within 
time propoſed.” The Mn charatt 
is univerſally that of Rebitater and Kind- 


neſs to ſtrangers, and with our letters of 


recommendation, no doubt we ſhould 
have found as much difficulty in leaving 
Milan, as in quitting Bologna. By this 
prudent meaſure we have een all that is 
curious in this city, and f ſhall depart to- 
morrom without fegret. Should Bae be 
defirous of a deſcription of the B uke, 

will give it you another time, if pafÞ le, 
for to do him juſtice, I think he gar, 
e deſcription , ” aſk me not in We Bk 
— His gra and-daug hter has an amiable cha- 
racter; the is to be. married 1 
to a brother of the Emp ror. 1 fhall no 

mention what we Have Teen © I Dim 

the Cathedral Church, is fituated' in .th 


center of the city : it is the moſt confider. 


able edifice at Milan, and eſteemed. by 


' many, the fineſt church in Italy after Sr. 


Peter's at Rome. The columins that adorn 


aid ſupport it are fuperb; e 


Four” piftars under the gte ot cupola, 


which fre about twenty eight feet in cir- 


cumference: it is profuſely decorated with 
marbles, 
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marbles, ſtatues, ornaments, Sc. ſo that 
one fine thing hides another : whoever 
loves an extenfive view, may find one 
that will content him from the top of the 
dome. The famous Chapel of St. Charles 


| Barromeo is under part of the church; his 


body is entire, and lies in a cryſtal caſe, 
Anely dreſſed in rich pontifical habits; his 


face is quite perfect, excepting juſt the tip 


of the noſe, but his ſkin is of the colour 
and conſiſtency of parchment: it has a 


- ſhining appearance, like a burn or ſcald 


newly healed; he has ſilk gloves on: his 
Portrait is preſerved. in. a little chapel juſt 
by ;. it is done in embroidery, by the famous 
Peregina, and exhibits a ſtrong likeneſs to 
what he is at preſent. He cauſed his ca- 
tacomb (which is very near his chapel) to 

be dug out before his death, where his 


body had remained an hundred and.eighty- 


ſeven years, at the time of its removal 


into this .cryſtal caſe. The octagonal 


panes of rock cryſtal, of which the caſe 
is formed, are each ten inches long and 
His croſier, which lies by him, is richly or- 
namented with diamonds. The walls, of 
this chapel are (lined with ſilver pannels, 


wrought in 540 rehevo ,,, whole ſubjects are, 


the birth, life, and death of this Saint: 


this thigpsl is lvays Illuminated, ü ans 
rich treaſure in itſelf. In the church, over 


the 


"Ow he td ae 
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the grand altar, is placed il /acro chindy (the 


facred nail), a relic for. which the Milaneſe 
have a great veneration; encloſed in cryſtal, 
ahd ſurrounded with. a gilt glory: it is 
what Conſtantine uſed for a bit for his 
horſe, when he went to battle: Theodoſius 


preſented it to this church, and 'tis carried 
in proceſſion . every third of May. The 
ſculpture, in marble and in _ of the 
choir, is highly finiſhed, and demands an 
accurate obſervation. The famous ſtatue 
of St. Bartholomew is finely. done, but 
there is ſomething ſo ſhocking in;the con- 
templation of a man flayed alive, that 
could not look at it long; on the pedeſtal 
s.this ee en,, .i- 5 125 
Mon me Praxiteles, ſed Marcus ſinxit Agrati.; 


The treaſury. contains a great number of 
articles in gold, ſilver, and precious. ſtones, 
to a large amount. Next to this church 
the Ambroſian Library is highly eſteemed 
here, which by no means anſwered the de- 
ſcriptions I had read of it, either in reſpect 
to the number of books, or the collection 
of paintings, ſculpture, medals, &c. that 
are aſlertedd to be contained in it. Thi 

library is really appropriated to the uſe ak 
the Public gratis, being open every day, 
anda great, many people frequent it, and 
- read commodiouſly whatever books they 
%%% ˙²˙ Qà AGES Y > ERIE: NL CONTIN 9 think 
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think fit; their time is not limited, nor is 
there any kind of reſtraint put upon them. 
The Gabinetto, or Muſeum, belongs tò the 
library ; this collection was made by one 
Manfredo Settala, a Milanois, remarkable 
for his learning and application to the ſtudy 
of natural hiſtory, antiquities, Gt. Ore of 
the moſt curious articles, in this collection, 


% * 


is a lump, or ball of cryſtal; in the centre 
of which you plainly diſtinguiſh a drop of 
clear water. Amongſt the pictures the 
following are the moſt remarkable; a Vir- 
Bin, by Carraccio. A portrait of a doctor, 
y Corregio. A Madonna, by Rubens, 
encircled in a garland” of flowers. The 
Cartone of the School of Athens, of the 
ſame ſize with the picture in the Vatican, 
by Raffaello. A Virgin, a Dutcheſs of 
Milan, a Doctor and a Phyſician who 
graſps a dagger, by Leonardo' da Vinci. 
A beautiful Peter Nef, repreſenting the 
cathedral at Anvers. The four elements 
 inrniniature, in os, by J. Briighe), This 
Flemifh g Has * covered ſome little 
degree of fancy in the reprefentations of 
the elements: e gbr fo diminu- 
tive, that they cannot be clearly diftin- 
viliſhed wichen a microſcope. Thite are 
nany other morſels of his to be (cen Hete; 
in general, His temptations of St. Antonio 
are the Peſt and moſt humoföus of his 
paintings. They ſnew in this cabinet cer- 
| tain 
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l g ſcripts! of Leonardo da Vinci, 
on which they ſet an immenſe value, cf 
8 chiefly of notes and figures, and 
0 and there a very rough ſketch indeed; 


however, it appears by a buſto of one Ga- 
. Arconati, a citizen of Milan, placed 


1 this muſtum as à reward for His ene- 
rYous conduct, that James the Sixth of 
Scotland offered three thouſand piſtoles for 
one of thefe volumes; but this citizen, 
Whoſe property ih wereatthar time, pre- 
ferred the giving them to the Ambroſian 
Library, to the piſtoles the King had prof- 
fered Him. While we were examining the 
ontents. of the muſeum, the Ciceroni Rho 
eV them beckoned'to us to follow him, 
and conducted mie to a caſe, in which was 

placed a ſkeleton ; he bid me (with the 

hot gravity) corffider it attentively. I 
hes fo, 090 men aſked him what there was 
extra ordinary or remarkable in that ſkele- 
ton? He replied, that it was the ſkeleton 
o the' greateſt beauty Milan had ever pro- 
duced: By this lady's will, her heirs were 
enjoined to have her body diffected, fixed 
in a cafe, and placed Fo the Ambroſian 
Library, "that every one of her ſex, who 
ſhould come to fee that collection, fhould 

be fhewn her ſkeleton; and be informed 
at the lame time, that that ſkeleton once 
poſſefled ſich charms as made all the ar- 


ſts of Milan pronounce her perfect in 
every 
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every perſonal beauty; that ſhe was eſteeme 


ed and beloved by all who Knew herz prize 
ing her ſuperior talents, uncommon. un- 
derſtanding, and wit, for Which ſhe was 
as remarkable for her beauty. After a 


long harangue in words to this brei 


he ar length informed me, that I; muſt 


come at laſt to ſuch a ſtate. Whether me - 


thought I ſhould have wept at ſuch an ex- 
traordinary 755 of information, or what 
„I know. not, but I made him 


gant edifice, highly decorated with gilding 
other ornaments... Here 1s a picture of | 


arg aihfingpronlg who are ing, of: the 
rch 


11,3 „ R 6 . 12 
contains. Le Grazie, the church of the 


ee en his 
wife is in 


© 


- 


J 
thorns. In one of the chapels is a St. 
Paul, by Godenzio Ferrari da Novara: 


this is a good picture, and the firſt I ever 


ſaw by this maſter, to the beſt of my re- 
membrance. In the refectory of this con- 
vent, is the moſt famous of all the pictures 
done by Leonardo da Vinci; it repreſents 
the Laſt Supper, and is painted in. freſco 


on the wall; it is a very large piece, oc- 


eupying the whole end of the refectory. 
On the table, at one end, Leonardo has 
_ repreſented. a diſh: of fried trout, of. the 
famous lake near Milan at the other ws 


a+ «+ + 


Retr ons ok, that the painter has given 
ſix fingers to St. John : the diſciples are 
poorly done, excepting Judas, which Leo- 
nardo exerted his utmoſt abilities to finiſh, 

This picture, upon the whole, is finely co- 
loured, although much ſpoiled ; the per- 
ſpective is good; there is much vigour in 
the deſign, and a very fine air in all the 
heads: it is in a great ſtyle and manner, 
without being much ſtudied, or highly fi- 

niſhed. I. ſhall give you a curious anecdote 
: Concerning. 


. oe eg, _ —__ — * ne 
——U— — —— aan — 3 : 1 _ 1 . my — 4 Sree, 
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ed at the bottom 


We ) 
concerning this picture: Some time paſt, 
the faperior of theſe holy brethren was ſo 
Rrikinglylike'the Judas both in-perſon and 


mind, that every one [perceiving the re- 


ſemblance, the monk, in a fit of vexa- 
ton, ordered it to be whitexwathed all 


yer: thus it retained forgot and loſt to 


che world for feveral years; till an Ertglifh- 
travelter, who. had read of ſuch a paitit- 
ing, by dili gently examining the wall, diſ- 
covered its ee the monks had 
its white ſkin taken off, by which opera- 
tion the picture was inj ured in feveral 
places. In the freſco paintings of the life 
of St. Dominique, purgatory is reprefent- 
f a well, and the Vir- 
gin is employed in drawing up ſouls by 
means of her chaplet, in the ſame manner 
a8 a bucket is drawn-up by a rope. 
Unfortunately for me, who am ſo fond 
of muſic, there is no opera here at this 
ſeaſon ; the comedia is che only theatrical 


| amuſergent. 


The Theatre is a very large building, 
confiſting of five ranges of boxes, thirty- 
Hvein each range: its plan is almoſt ſquare. 
The boxes kn arge Enough to receive and 
return viſits, to play at cards, and to wp 
in, which cuſtom is practiſed here as mu 
as at Genoa. As to la Cmedia, I could not 
enter much into the humour of it, never 


avi read or ſeen it before; but it 151 
| e 


1 | 

ed to me to be a ſatirical piece, ſomewhit 
In the ſtyle of the French comedy of 7e 
Boufgeors Centilbomme: what diverted me 
Amd as much as it Aid the Milaflefe, Was 
the part of Harlequin in the Farce; his 
blunders, action, attitudes, were worthy 
a true {6h of Bergamo. When he ferves 
his maſter at ſupper, he is ordered to make 

the ſallad, and to obſerve particularly to 
put ſalt enough, and then to ftir it well 

about. To obey the firft order he brings 

2 were of falt as much as a large Ul 
Gi hold, and flings it all in; then having 
for ot. the dil, 2 a great lamp, ſup- 
oſed to be burning i in the hall, empties it 
entry of the Hel raih-oil And upon 
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1155 he f en ſhe $a. veſſel, "Hot intended 


for vi epar, 0 floß 8 in the contents; 
Jaſtiy efches t e ſtable dung⸗ Fork, and ſhits 
the Tatlad'1 ti Fo E almoſt extenuated. Fits 
maſter, at length löſing all patience, fright- 
ens poor Harlequin 9 aL ut of his wits, .I 

' iniptores pardon YN hits knees for his. gid- 
"Ain 8 and Want e of thought, | The maſter 
takes him again into favour, oh protniſe of 
amendment, and orders it fo 2 him a 
lice of pane col, molto delicatezza : here 
ae errs again; he goes out to fetch 


4 Knife, but meet1i1 witha marble ſaw in 
bis ga, Ih that. may do the buſineſs 
"much more effectually; 18 he brings it with 


difficulty, 


6 


: difficulty, and-commences ſawing the Ioaf. 
I really am aſhamed at taking up. your lei- 
ſure with ſuch a nonſenſical narration, but 
the truth is, the foibles here alluded to, 
are not much exaggerated; and as I have 
ſeen ſome Italian ſervants of the tribe of 
Harlequin, I: was more diverted than 1 
Thould have otherwiſe been. 

The weather is ſo. extremely un certain, 
that I am afraid. to venture to. the Barr 
mean iſlands; : the palates, Or- erg 
houſes, which, were once ſo delightful, 
they tell us, are in a moſt, ruinous condi- 
tion, and not 'worth ſeeing, M would 
fain go, but I have diſſuaded, him from it. 
As there has been an holy day ſince we 
haye been here, We had the 88005 of ſee· 
ing how extremely opulent he 1 and 
their families appear, eyen down to the 
loweſt mechanic; thou ugh J cannot ſay I 
liked to ſee blackſmiths and ſhoemakers 
with gold and” ſilver ſtuffs in waiftcoats, 
long ſwords, and embroidered-knots; tai- 
lors in brocade, and fine laced. ruffles, Se. 
This is carrying opulence 1 into uxury; at 
the ſame time, Waving theſe ridiculous ; 
exceſſes, IL was Tejoiced . to ſee. every 
body appear rich, and happy, . The Wo- 
men are in general very handſome. The 
nobleſſe and great ladies dreſs in a more 
noble ſtyle than at Faris, and have a very 
Sehe a air and i 3 their. r clothes. 2 
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.of the richeſt materials, and better made 


than any I have yet ſeen in Italy. 


Adieu for the preſent; it is now late, 


and 4 e be up IP ar to-morrow. 


Turin, 3 the Zoth. 


ance of the Italian towns, yeſter- 


day. Having lain at Novara, a very in- 
different inn, where we had no reſt from 


the vulgar and brutal noiſes made by the 


poſtilions and helpers, Sc. who, playing. 
and. quarrelling at cards all. night long, ſo 


frighted me, that I expected to hear in the 


morning they had aſſaſſinated each other, 


but happily no miſchievous conſequence 


enſued. Our journ oY here was made very 
requent croſſing of ri- 


diſagreeable by the 
vers; ſome by means of a raft, others we 
were obliged to ford. The current of the 
Jeſſin in particular was ſo ſtrong, that we 


had like to have met with an ugly acci- 
dent; it was as much as could be done to 


avoid being carried forcibly down the ri- 
ver. We alſo croſſed the Doro, whoſe 
ſands are mixed with grains of pure and 


fine gold. The road was not very ſafe 
neither, as there was a banditti who lay 


concealed 


E reached this, our firſt acquaint- 


41 
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concealed in a foreſt. not far removed. 

Armed peaſants were ordered by the ma- 
giſtrates to patrol, four or five in a com- 
pany, in their turns, between one village 
and another, in order to aſſiſt travellers, 
in caſe of neceſſity ; ; and as the road lies 
through both the Kin of Sardinia's terri- 
tories and the Milaneſe, it is a: convenient 
circumſtance that theſe villains ſometimes 
avail themſelves of, to eſcape into the one 
or the other ſtate, when they ply. on. the 


| borders of both. 


We'ſhall leave this city as' ſo61h as N 
have ſeen our acquaintance, then proceed I 
to Lyons, and after a few days ſtay there, 

Yreſs on to the ſouth. Our intention is, 
that this excurſton ſhall not take up more 
time than three weeks, being anxious to 
ſee thoſe monuments of Roman magnifi- 
cence, which ſtill remain at Niſmes, 
Orange, Arles, Sc. of which you, mall 
have a full and true account. 

When in France, which we all be in a 
few days, you muſt fancy us very near 
vou. We, it is true, ſhall be in the ſouth, 
and you in 'the north; but you know, in 
this Wader, that north and ſouth are not 


very far aſunder. I can give you one cir- 


cumftance which will afford you pleaſure, 


that we are aſſured the roads through the 
Savoy have been ſo well mended, previous 


to TE Yung Frigceſs u Journey tc to * Comte 
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de Provence, that travelling over them is no 


longer inconvement or dangerous. We 
like this town as much as before we had 
ſeen all the others of Italy: I ſhall go again 
to viſit the King's Palace, from an aſ- 
ſurance of finding it as much to my taſte 
as formerly. 

The weather is delightfully fine, and 


the environs in high beauty. His Majeſty 


has not neglected his works at the Valen- 
tin in our abſence, there 1s a great deal of 
earth moved and much done; it may pro- 
bably be completed before winter. We 


are lodged at an hotel called es Armes 
' Angleterre, the apartments are good, and 


we are well ſerved. As we propoſe being 


Here but a few days, we thought it more 
convenient to lodge in an hotel, than to 


have the trouble of a houſe and houſe- 


keeping. Adieu, Sc. 


* 
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Deſerizzioe rrittograffica del Fes Naturale 
di Lei oe ne Monti Veronefi, e 4 un tratto 
| a parſe all intorno. 


Al Erk Sigr Giovanmi A publico 
Sopraintendente all' agricoltura, Sc. AT BER- 
10 ForTIs. | 


2 N Signore, io non ho fatto un autunno 

oꝛioſo, come voi forſe lo credete Pamenita 
di Verona tutti 
e poſſeditore, e 


vino Riviera, che fa? ſul noſtro Globo cio, che 11 


Giove d'omero minaccia di far in cielo agli Dei mi- 


nori; Papparizione in aſpettata dell' amabiliſſimo 
noſtro Abate Talier, che contro Puſo ricevuto ſotto 
tanta modeſtia e ſoavita di maniere copre ſi eſteſa 
erudizione, e profonda dottrina la domeſtica com- 
Pagnia del voſtro eſtimatore P. Vivorzio, preſiatiſ- 
ſimo amico mio, che agran paſſi cammina per otte- 


nere in eta freſcheſſima un diſtinto poſto fra Mate- 
matici d' Italia; e mille altre coſe atte radicare un 


uomo, non che a trattenerto per pochi giorni in una 
citta, non mi v hanno poputo fermare. 
Lo Sapeva beniſſimo, che un amatore della chi- 
mica non dee alton anarſi due dita da Vincenzo 
Vor. III. L Bozza, 


incanteſſimi dit ſocietã, de quali 
artefice il Capitan Lorgna, quan- 
do ſi ſpoglia della ſua iſpida ſopraveſte di xx11, e 
diſcende a noi, i lampi, ei fulmini originali del di- 


„ 
Bozza, iI quale ne poſſiẽde le ultime finieſſè: ne 
aveva di biſogno mi foſſe detto che un ricercatore 
di Foſſili trouva poſeolo per parchi giorni nella ri- 
cea e ſutta e ſoxo colezzione del naftro Giulio Ma- 
reni, e ohe un eultore divoto delle muſe non puo 
in coſcienza allontanarſi volontariamente dalla 

atria di Catullo, del Cotta, del Bonfadio, del 
En — 10 ſpirito dequali preſiede ancora alla 
letteratura Veroneſe. Mi ſi Moltiplicavano poi ad 
ogni paſſo per la via degli occhi gl inviti a reſtare, 
perquanto per quanto dalle circoſtanze m' era per- 

meffo, fra quelle fortunate. | 

Ma ora, che .vantano per loro Cittadino l' im- 
mortale Paolo Calliari, ed oltre tanti altri rinomati 
Pittori di quella eta, un Zotari, un Cagnaroli, ec- 
cellenti pennelli del noftro ſeco looo 
Ad onta pero di tutto queſto, io feci le mie ſcap- 
pate montane, d' una delle quali, che mi conduſſe 
a ſcorrere un tratto di paeſe del tutto nuovo per 
me, vi rendero conto tanto piu volentieri, quanto 
che il ritorno ſollecito del noſtro impareggiabile 
Sigr S. diligente, e infaticabile indagatore di quanto 
Parte, o la natura ha prodotto di fingolare, m' ha, 
fatto ribbattere il camino medeſimo pochi * 
doppo la prima gita, e riconfermare le mie oflerva- 
zione. Voi avete un divetto inconſtraſtabile di ſa- 
pere prima d' ogni altro il riſultato de miei Viag- 

giacci d'oſſervazione, voi, che ſe non me la pirate 
da prima, fortificaſte certamente un inclinazione 
n ib c 5 ieh 105. 
M' era da molto tempo giunta ag} orechi la fama 
del celebre ponte naturale di Veja, lavorato da 
quelli operarii, che ſervono alla gran Madre, fra 
le rupi de Monti Veroneſi, non piu che dodeci 
Miglia lontano dalla Citta a Settentrione, frai 
Vilaggi di Prun, e di Fanoo oo 
Una deſcrigione di eſſo ponte publieata dal ce- 
lebre Sigr Zaccaria Betti del 1767. Mi venne alle 
mani in queR” autunno per la prima volta; le gra- 
zie dello ſtile, e “ aſpetto del ponte medeſimo, _ 
| | egli 
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egli fe incidere in rame, mi riſvegliarono il deſide- 
rio antico di vederlo cogli occhi proprj; it corſo 
ſtravagante de gli ſtratti eſpreſſi nella figura m' 
avea mal prevenuto dell' ezatezza dell' artefico; 
io avrei giurato ch” egli s' era preſo qualche arbi- 
trio, non ſoſpetando d' opporſi diametratmente 
infacendolo alle coſtanti leggi della natura in fatto 
di montagne. | — 37 
Ne 1 cogli amici; e L' Ab. Willi mi ſi eſi- 
bi corteſemente per ſocio, come pratico del paeſe. 
Piu opportuno regalo d'un compagno pratico non 
pote va eſſerni fatto; ne piu atto ad iſtruirmi, e to- 
gliermi la noja del camino lo aurei faputo deſide- 
rare. Il valoroſo Sigr Bona comune amico ct bene- 
di una mattina per tempo con una pozione coro- 
borante di perfetto ciocolate; e quindi noi divota- 
mente montati ſu due prudenti cavalcature preſimo 
fuor di porta S.—Zenone la via de Monti. 
La Nebia denſiſſima, che ingombrava la pianu- 
ra, e la piu baſſa parte de colli, mi tolſe il piace- 
vole ſpettacolo, che i varj ponti di proſpetiva do- 
veano farmi godere; v' avea pero un vantaggio 
in queſto danno: tutti gli oggetti mi riaſcivano af. 
ſatto nuovi, a miſura che mi s' avicinavano 
al naſo, oltre la portata del quale non ſi vedea 
motto. | | 
Noi non avevamo preſa dirittamente la via del 
ponte di Teja, la guida, gentilmente' malizioſa, e 
ſoverchiatrice, abuzava del ignoranza mia per furmi 
naſcere improviſo un piacere, cut 10 avea moſtrato 
deſiderare, ſe foſſe ſtato combinabile col camino 
naturale del noftro viaggio. Lo mi trovai, doppo 
d'effer poſfato da Gargagnago,- ore diceſt abbia 
villeggiato Dante, che v' aveva de poderi, e dop- 
po forſe 12. Miglia di cavaleare fra il bujo cene- 
rognolo delle nebie, poco diſcoſto da Mazuregaz 
e dalla dellzioſamente fituata abitazione de quattro 
Frattelli Sigri Eorenzi ciaſeun de quali coſi felice- 
mente riufci Hello ſtudio, cui volle applicarſi, che 
15555 | L 2 nella 
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nella ſteſſa famiglia un egregio oratore, un ecce- 
lente poeta, ed improviſatore, un pittor valoroſo, 
che par bazzica in Parnaſſo ed un bulino finiſſimo 
ſi ritrova. Copriva un mare. di nebia la Val Poli- 
cella di cui una gran parte fi ſcopre dall altezza di 
Mazurega; e fu bello ſpettacolo per me, che final- 
mente era giunto all aria ſerena, il vedermelo ſot- 
to i piedi agitato come da una procella alzare di 
gran fiatti e cavalloi, che ora barcollando oſeilla- 
vano, ora inſeguivanſi rapidamente Pun Paltro 
cacciati dal vento la baſſa parte de colli, ch? io ave- 
va battuta, non mi ſomminiſtro curioſita foſſili; la 
pietra vi e' ordinariamente roſſigna, e di paſta 
analoga al marmo di Verona comune; non atta 
pero al lavoro ſe dalla ſuperficie del ſuolo ſi ꝓren- 
da, perche tutta ſcrepoli, e fenditure, E quaſi trin- 
ciata in quadrelle. V'ha benſi una intereſſante 
coſa per voi alquanto piu ſu, & vicino immediata- 
mente alla caſa ſudetta degli amici, ed oſpiti miei. 
ha della terra calcaria, ch'ꝰ & marna vera e rea- 
le, bianca, leggiera, quaſi polveroſa. Il Sigr Fran- 
ceſco Lorenzi, non contento di adoperare con ap- 
plauſo il penello, e la cetra, coltiva molto atten- 
tamente la Georgica, e in un ſuo praticello magro, 
e ſterile, anzi che non, ha' con ottimo eſito ſparſa 
di quella terra, doppo d' averla purgata da ſaſſi, 
che forſe in troppo numero vi ſi trovano meſcolati. 
II praticello adeſſo e oltre modo erboſo; ed il ce- 
lebre Sigr Al. Lorenzi, che ſta lavorando colla 
uſata felicita ed eleganza ſua un utile e dilettevo- 
liſſimo Poema ſopra la coltivagione de monti, vi 
parlera di queſta trasformazione, e arriſchiera di 
perdere la grazia di quel dabbene, e pacifico cita- 
dino, che non correbbe, ſi cercaſſe la marna o ſi 
ſtudiaſſe ch? egli non ha creduto ben fatto di ſtu- 
diare. | . 
A Mazurey non abſtano ſolamente le muſe, e 
belle arti v.E anche un'abitazione di Gnomi, e 
delle offervabili eh'io m'abbia-vedute, quantunque 
non 
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non delle piu vaſte. E queſta una cava di marmi, 
in: cui ſi lavora da ſoli quarant anni. La paſta 
d eſſi marmi diſpoſti a ſtrati parrallele orizzon- 
tali dolcemente inclinati, ſi raſomiglia ſempre, 
parrebe che le matterie groſſe componenti gli ſtrati 
de monti beroneſi e d' una parte de vicentini fofſero 
per tutto quel vaſto tratto quaſſi cottantemente le 
medeſime: e che ſolo dalle torbide cariche di terra 
ora in un modo ora in un altro, ſiano riſultate e 
varieta del marmo roſſo del bianco, e loro grada- 
zioni. Ve eziandio notabile, differenza tra le 
groſſeſſe didetti ſtrati e di queſta non meno che 
dalla ſituazione che hanno eglino tratti i differenti 
nomi, co' quali dagli ſcavatori ſono diſegnati. 
Vedeſſi ſovente fra Puno ſtrato e Paltro un filo 
piu omeno ſottile d' ocra ſemipetroſa: et alvolta 
non v' coſa, che li divida viſibilmente al di fuori; 
quantunque reale diviſione e ſeparazione orizzon- 
tale v*abbia-nelVinterno fra quelle gran laſtre pro- 
babilmente prodotto dalla varieta detempi, e de 
modi dell'induramento loro, la caverna ha una 
bocca aſſai regolarmente tagliata di dodeci piedi 
quadrati all'incirca; il vano s'interna profondo 
cento piedi ſeguendo Vindole degli ſtrati, che aſ- 
cendo no ſoavemente, ne avrä di langhezza intor- 
no a 70. i pilaſtri laſciati nel vivo per ſoſtenere 
la, volta, ſono cosi bene ſcarpellati, che adorna 
Firregolarita loro, preſentano un ruſtico maeſtoſo, 
che piace. A, vedere la fattica la paſienza, Vin- 
duſtria, il tempo che coſta a poveri ſearpelini Veſ- 
tuazione di quei laſtroni fi direbbe che. ogni quadro 
di marmo dee valere un teſoro. Lo ſtrato che 
ſerve di volta ha ogimai ſentito il muneamento de 
ffondamenti, egli fi e feſſo, ediſquilibrato poco 
lungi dell' entrata della caverna le acque concor- 
rono alla fenditura dal di ſopra, e ne ſcolano; 
benche la quantit&. lore ſia poca eleno faranno del- 
le rovine col tempo. Gli oſſervatiri non avari d' 

e L 3. anni, 
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anni, ſanno, che non ſolo una gocciola oſtinatamen- 
ta cadendo ſcava la pietra ma che poche ſtile hanno 
a poco a poco roveſciato i piu pezanti maſſi 
aprono nelle piu campatte pietre gran fenditure 
deſtinate a divenire valli, egran diviſioni di monti, 
;collo ſcorrere de ſecoli. Mi pare che i contempla- 
tori degli angoli ſalienti, ed entranti non abbiano 
eſaminato bene il Pavoro de' torrenti. Eglino fi 
ſarebbono ris parmiata peraventura la fatica di do- 
mar FPacque del mare preſcrivendo legge a loro ir- 
Tegolari movimenti. E verita conoſciuta nella 
ſtoria degli nomini, che picciole cauſe hanno mai 
ſempre prodotti 1 piu ſtrepitoſi ed importanti 
avvenimenti; chi fa leggere ben adentro negli an- 
nali del noſtro Globo ritrova migliaja d' eſempſi di 
queſto anche nelle di lui rivoluzioni fiſiche, ed e vero 
motivi che i piu minuti, edagli occhi del volgo 
ſpregevoli oſſervazioni in fatto d' orittologia, condu- 
cono a intendere fenomeni molto rimoti, e aſtabi- 
lire le Teorie, che ſembrano ſtrane oltremodo ed 
ardite a timidi Filoſofanti. A molti maſtri erudi- 
ti par ampolloſo e ſtrano il raggionare cui non 
intendono, ma voi ſarete d'opinione, che di coloro 
i quali odizao Poſſervare, gli oſſervatori e il lin- 
guaggio loro liberamente eſpreſſivo, qualunque 
41ano, non ſe ne debba far conto. Un Galantuomo 
che trova qualchecoſa di nuovo, perche non potra 
eſprimerla con nubdvi modi? puo vietarſelo fenza 
taccia di ſtravaganza. 85 
Paſſammo quella giornata tutta, e la ſera in 
compagnia di què coltiſſimi fratelli. La Mattina 
ſequente ci poſſimo di nuovo in camino verſo il 
nte. So che non avea veduti per anche ſegni 
di Vulcan nel mio viaggio, ſe alcuni ciottolt ſe 
ne eccetuino, che coſteggiando i monti alla 
lontana, s' erano incontrati per lapianura i' dorſi di S. 
Fiorino, & quattro miglia forſe da Mazurega, verſo 
Veia, me ne offorirono i primi ſegni, io diedi all' 
improviſo in un area ferigna dura peſante, 1 ne- 
| riſſima. 
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riſſima. La paſta degli ſtrati vicini & analoga alle 
pietre calcarie di Nanto, di Coſtoza, di S. Got- 
tardo, &c. nel vicentino. Su' quelle cime, e ne 
contorni v'hanno tutte le apparenze, che ſi debba- 
no trovare de petrefatti, anche fuor del matoen, 
che coſi e chiamata quella ſpezie di pietro poco 
dura di Veroneſi. 55 11 

Andand'oltre, incontrammo il paeſe di Marano. 
Gli ſtrati petroſi veggonſi cola ſollevati da un vul- 
dano e ſtanno come una gran tavola ſu la cima di 
quel monte, poſando ſopra materie eretoſe, gra- 
Rite, di vari colori, e ſopra ribollimenti Vulcanici 
ravultolati a guiſa di gran cipolle, ſomighanti a 
quei che ſi veggono preſſo di Vicenza, alle falde, 
e ſu le cime del Berico piu Baſſo ſi ſcopre, tutto 
all'interno di quella vetta rotonda, la continuazi- 
one dello ſtrato ſuperiore, che formereebbe una 
voragine, ſe quella ſommita ſi ſprofondaſſe un gi- 
orno quanto s'alzo con violenza. Queſto rialza- 
mento fi. trova a ſiniſtra della ſtrada comune; a 
deſtra ſi vede gia nella valle una collina ſterile, e 
nuda, tutta di materie, vulchaniche verdaſtre, e 
oltre eſſa il fianco del monte della medeſima paſta 
ſembra che il vano della valle foſſe tutto pieno di 
quelle eruzioni, che, ſcarſa porzione di materia 
vitreſcente contenendo, rimaſero poco compitte, e 
per conſequenza aprirono un agevole paſſaggio 
alle acque de piu alti luoghi che apoco apoco ſœa- 
varono quella gran veſcica, T'arſicrio colinetto nel 
mezzo laſciandovi, diſpoſto a ſcemare ſgretolandoſi 
ad occhi veggenti forſe du qualche antica bicocca, 
di cui non reſta veſtigio chiamaſi quel promonto- 
rio Caſtel Beſeno; uno degli abitanti ci diſſe, che 
nel vicino monte detto Noroni ſi trovavano produ- 
zioni di mare lapidefatte; e che un D. Stefano 
Ruzenente ne portava a Verona: rilevammo anche 
dai diſcorſi del Villano, che il buon collettore D. 
Stefano era diluvianiſta. c | | 
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© TIpaeſe, cui attraverſammo, non e orrido, non 
ameno, ma ſquallido, e diſguſtoſo. Tutto v'e 


magrezza, ſterilita, ſparatezza e nemmeno il Bi- 


ancheggiante colore de ſaſſi ſparſi per le falde col- 


tivate appaga l' occhio coll'aſpetto d una in fecon- 


dita non er poiche anche i ſaſſi vi 
ſono foſchi. i fermammo, con intenzione di 


pranzare a Prun, paeſe ſituato alla parte oppoſta 


di Marano, e che diede anticamente il nome alla 


valle Policella, chiamata da nottri arcibiſavoli 


Praina: Ma l'intenzione ando a voto per metũ: 
proviggioni non v'aveano, ne coſa ragionevole da 


mangiare ne naſce, o muore in quelle coſte ſcagli- 


oſe: non viti, non caſtagni ne v'allignano, non 
erbe da cuocere; io credo la poca gente, che v'e, 
viva di numeri: ma non ſaprebbe far bene i ſuoi 
conti chi dovendo andarvi, non ſi portaſſe qualche 
ſorta di cibo, Uſciti di la trovammo la ſtrada molta 
comoda, e delizioza per un buon tratto, coſteggi- 
ando la valle detta di S. Anna. Finalmente giug- 
nimo a Creſtena, caſolare meſchino, dove, importa 
da chi voleſſe far il mio viaggio fi ſappia, iche v's 
un corteſe ſacerdote, non ſomigliante all' inoſpitale 
Aruprete di Bolea; e di la fummo guidati alponte 
cento paſſi prima di giungervi s' attraverſa un prato, 
che ha ilfondo quaſi tutto di focaja; la ſtrada che 
v'e aperta n'E piena, Ve ne hanno de pezzi di Vago 
colore e che ſarebbono atti a Lavori. Voi Sapete 
che grandiſſima quantitata di ca cedonio, edi ſelci 
variamente colorate s'incontra per li monti Vero- 


neſi, d'onde ci vengono per la maggior parte le 


pietre focaje da uſo. 


Lo aveva bene ſtadiuto il libretto del Cel. Sigr 
Betti e tratto tratto me lo andava traendo di ſac- 


coccia per rinfreſcarmene la memoria, quindi ſono 
andato facendo qualche annotagioncella margio- 
nale, ch' io ho. attualmente ſotto gli occhi e vi 
traſcrivo, egli e per aventura un tratto d' audacia 


queſto mio volervi deſcrivere una magnificenza 


della 
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in piana proſa, ma in verſr talvolta ardiſco deſcri- 


alto dall'altro lato adeſtra del ponte, fuori della 


nero ad uno degli ſtrati piu alti, e ſuperior alla 


Gag, 
della natura da coſi elegante penna illuſtrata: ma. 
ſe porrete mente alla dimeſtichezza ch'io ho colle 
rupi, e cogli orrori grandioſi, che fra greppi s' am- 
mirano bene ſpeſſo, e vi ricorderete che non ffolo 


vere Paſprezza- rigoglioſa, e. le interiori tenebre 
eterne, troverete; che me fi puo perdonare. 
Arrivai- camminando, quaſi. ſenza vedermene, 
all' orto d' una gran bocca circondata.da ciglioni 
tagliati a Promo tutto all' intorno, ſe non che 
Tacque vi ſi hanno aperto, qualche anguſto paſſag- 
gio logorandoli aleuna feſſura. Vi ſi diſcende dalla. 
parte di mezzo. giorno per uno s' drucciolevole ſen- 
tierino; a ſiniſtra. ſcendendo fi vede un foro verti- 
cale nel maſſo, che e tutto foderato interiormente 
di accutiſſime criſtallizazioni ſpatoſſe; la preſſo 
v'ha una cava incominciata di terra gialla da Pit- 
tori d'aſſai buona qualita, pezzata di verde fine. 
Uno ſtrato pers molto piu ricco, e da cui fi trae 
gran quantita della terra medeſima, trovaſi piu 


Vallicella. Queſta affetta la figura cireolare irrego- 
larmente, ed e ingombra da un capo all' altro ſin 
ſotto il ponte di maſſi ſmiſurati. L impoſto di que. 
gran pezzi di ſcogho moſtra, ch'eglino apparten 


ſuperficie preſente del vivo dell' arco ch'e pianiffime 
Laſtro di roſſo di Verona; e vale adire, che pro- 
babilmente piombarono da intorno a ſettanta piedi 
d'altezza perpendicolare. „„ 

A levante area della vaſea aſcende un cotal poco 
verſo il ciglione che fa fronte; di la deſcendere 
qualche copia d' acqua ne tempi piovoſi, che ſi 
ſcarica formando un rigagno poco aſſervabile pel 
volume, ma molto per gl. effeti, per di ſotto il 
ponte, dal di cui arco e chiuſo Vavallamento a 
ponente. Meritano riflefſione gli ſtratti di breccia . 
componenti il ciglione che ſorge di facciata alVarco, .. 
eglino.. ſono piu alti, ne hanno dietro ſe monti ſu- 

3 Periori⸗ 


le miſure 
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periorĩ dalle materie de quali poſſano dirſi fabri- 
cati Parco, e formato dalla continuazione degli 
ſtrati, che corrono tutto alf intorno di quella pro- 
fondita, la di cui eſtenzione d' oriente in occidente 
ſara di circa 1 50 piedi da Mezzogiornoa Tramon- 
tana di 100 le diviſioni di queſti gran fogh (paſſa- 
temi Parditaefpreſſione) del hbraccio, che contiene 
una parte delPantica ſtoria del noſtro pianeta, ſono 
aſſai viſtbili : e vi fi ponno contare parechi ſtrati di 
varie grofſezze, e colori. Nel vivo delFarco del 
ponte -ch'e*groffo 20 piedi, fi noverano ſtando aboſ- 
ſo du chi ha buoni occhi oltre trenta diviſioni piu 
o meno eſpreſſe, lequali non ſono convenientemente 
ſegnate nella figura fatta eſſeguire dal Sigr Betti, 
che avra infalbifmente comandato bene ma che fu 
per certo ſervito male. Io ho vivamente dipinto 
nella fantaſia quel grand arco che dalla parte in- 
ternaha piu di 114 piedi Veroneſi di corda, ſecondo 
preſe dal ſuo illuſtratore alle quali mi 


il vaſto Ponte precipita ſuſtenundo il burrone & if 


TE i 
quanta piedi dove Parte non ha meſſo le mani, 
che forma an arco regolare piu di venti piedi,groffo 


ne ha ſeffantadue di ſaeta, e ripoſa ſu d'un 
paliſtroni di ſeoglio alti ottantaſei, dee fare una 
gn impreſſione. E pure la faciata, che guar- 
ia Poecidente appagandomi meno, miha ſbalor- 
dito di piu. Nen vi circate regolarita; non ve 
Te veſtigio. Ella e uno ſbozzaccio giganteſeo e 
ſcoretto ; da finiſtra fa un brutto verſo a cagione 
d'une ſconcio moſſo che forge a gombito importu- 
namente vieino alla caduta della picciol acqua 
fpergendo indentro, e adeſtra ſbardelatamente 
ſtendeſi in lungo, e in largo, facendo quaſi un 
atrio, o un Portico di mezza volta ſenza ſoſtegni 
alla caverna vieina. L'ardita irregolarita di queſta 
facciata la rende un oggetto totalmente differente 
dal altra, e che quindi fa tutto diverſa impreffi- 
one. E pare che molte mara vigliſe coſe vi ſi veg- 
gano in un colpo d' occhie, nen una ſolo aggiun- 
gete a quel grand arce gettato là come in fogno 
fopra 154 pied: di corda, Vorrore magnifico delle 
rupi ignude, e tayliate a piombo, che lo ſiancheg- 
giano, eſtendonſi a deſtra, e a ſiniſtra per lungo 
tratto, la profondita della valle, in cui da di ſotto 


fondo di quella beeca che ſi vede fuor per gran 
varco della curvatura, ingombra, é circondata da 
maſſe torreggiante, adornate queſto alpeſtre ignudo, 
rovinoſo difabitato orrore di pochi arboſcelli nati a 
cioeche qua e cola fra le fenditure degli ſcogli come 
a diſpetto ſtorpj, e rabbaffati; interompete tratto 
la regolarita eo corriſpondente fi degli ſtrati con + 
ifpacature, osfaldature perpendicolari, e colla ne- 

grezza degli antri e fpelonche inacceſſibile che 
Sintenano fra qué gran letti di marmo, e avrete 
come da una camera: ottica lo ſpettacolo che mi 
ſorpreſe, allorche paſſato ſotto il ponte mi fermai 
ad offervarne le ſchiene i fianchi e le appendici. 4 | 
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II Ponte di Rialto me la perdoni; ma io non lo 
poſſo pia guardare—con quella maraviglia di pri- 
ma. Eglié un miracolo dell' arte; dell' una e del- 
Paltra parte e fiancheggiato da Palazzi ſuperbi, 
va tutto bene; ma chi ha veduto il ponte di Veia 
con quelle ſue magnifiche vicinanze abitate da lupi, 
e dall'aquile, puo vedere Rialto ſenza ſcomporſi, 
il maſſimo difetto della figura delineata dalParchi- 
tetto Coroni ſi 6 di non dar anche lo ſpaccato del 
Ponte, che avrebbe potuto portare per conſequenza 
il diſegno della portentoza oridezza aggiacentevi 
a. deſtra, e a ſiniſtra, e dirimpetto. Tutti que. 
dirupi, che da diſotto il ponte ſi vedono, meritano 
d' uſcire da boſchi per opera del Bulino. Una di- 
ligente ſtoria naturale, che ne preſentaſſe i foſſili, 
le piante, e gl'inſetti, ed uccelli che v'abbitano, 
ſarebbe impreſa del noſtro ſecolo, e del genio Ve- 


roneſe, Non ſi vorrebbe riſparmiare ſpeſa, o dili- 


genza in ſiffatte coſe. Ella e gran vergogna per 
noi, che 1 foreſtieri vengano ad illuſtrare came va 
la curioſita naturali de paeſi noſtri, e ne portino 
in lontane terre le produzioni che ci mancano ne, 
muſe, e che appena noi conoſciamo. Un de piu. 
raguardevoli perſonaggi dell' Inghilterra, gran 
miniſtro prottettore dichiarato delle belle arti tutte, 
e promotore generoſa della ſcienza naturale; cui 
poſſiede fondatamente, ha fatto diſegnare le Valli. 
di Ronca e Brendola nella ſtate — — coſa che 
invano s avrebbe ſperato d' ottenere da noſtri. II. 
celebre M. Seguier e venuto a farci la Fiera Vero. 


neſe; ma queſti ſi e troppo ben paſato portando 


con ſe in Francia la ricca collezione del fu Arci- 
prete ſpada, noto per catalogo de Foſſili Veroneſe 
da lui publicato. Dobbiamo arroſſire in penſando 
al. miſerabile prezzo, per cui e ſtata venduta a. 


quel dotto ſtraniere una ſerie di produzioni 


naturali, che avea coſtato tonto denaro, fatica 


ed. attenzione. Ma laſciamo queſte maine | 
att ne. n eee 


nr 
delle quali abbiamo a vergogna noſtra affai di ſo- 
vente nuovi e ſempi, e torniamcene al ponte. 
Tanto a deſtra, che a ſiniſtra ſotto l' areo v'ha 
una caverna. La meno vaſta e lunga intorno a. 
cinquanta piedi, larga quindeci, e molto alta; vi 
fioriſce quantita: di ſalnitro. L'akra che s'interna 
di molto, & a deſtra di chi oſſerva ibgrand arco al 
di fuori; la ſua bocca é coperta da quel magnifico 
capellone a mezza volta ch'io v' ho deſcritto; uno 
ſtratto non continuo d' ocra da pittori ſemi-petroſa, 
meglio colorita di quella, che ho accenata le ſta 
dinanzi ; un letto di breecia compoſta d' antichiſſi- 
mi rottani vi fi ſcopre quaſi parallelo, ed ha- molto 
di che penſare a chi ſa come ſi formino le breccie. 
Il capitan lorgna ha ben acconciamente oſſervato, 
come accenero piu ſotto, che v' era della differenza. 
fra quaeſto ſtrato, e i- ſuperiori. Queglino che. 
immediatamente vi ſopraſtanno, . ſono di pietra 
morta, o matone ſecondo-1l dialetto Veroneſe. La. 
caverna. e ſcavata per entro aqueſta materia, e 
merita oſſervazione la groteſca ſcabroſita-della yol-. 
ta, prodotta forſe da.fluori ſtalattici; ella & affai. 
ſpazioſa per alquanti paſſi, ma poi s' abaſſa. all' im- 
proviſo, e coſtringe: chi vuol ire innanzi.a curvarſi 
quanto piu è poſſibile. Per otto o dieci paſſi fa 
d uopo camminare incoſi incomoda poſitura. Ad 
onta della noja, che queſta facenda recavami, io 
profittai della vicinanza della volta al: ſuolo, per 
offervare, che la ſcrabroſita dell' una corriſpondono 
coli perfettamente a quelle dell' altro, che ſe da. 
unaforſe proporzionata foſſe abbaſſato il di ſopra, 
o. ſollevato il diſotto, eglino ſi combacierebbono.. 
colla pia ſcrupoloza eſattezza. Voi vedete, che 
queſta oſſervazione non poteva reſtare del tutto 
ſterile, ella conduce a quelche coſa un uomo, che 
non per nulla ſiaſi internato fra quelle tenebre. 
L'acqua che raddoppia. Pincomodo del cammino 
inquel ſito, e s' apre ſotterra di naſcoſto una via 
per calare nel burone non oſſervata, dovea 


Fa” - 
da qualche parte. Di fatto, poſti in liberta d'al- 
zare la teſta, ci trovammo in un luogo alto, ma 
anguſto, e voltici adjetro vedemmo, che lungo il 
maſſo ſcendeva l' acqua tacitamente, incroſtando il 
ſuo camino quaſi perpendicolare di tartaro impu- 
ro. Avanzammo e doppo breve viaggio per quella 
ſpezie d' andito, le di cui pareti logore moſtrano 
a ſcoperto una gran quantita d' entrocheti, e d' altre 
minute produzioni di mare, giunfimo ad una gal- 
leria ſpazioſa, quaſi rotonda ſeminata di maſſi ca- 
povolti. II vano fuperiore, che aſeendendo s'in- 
terna nelle viſeere del monte non é perõ propor- 
zionato a que*matertialt, che pur d' alto cuddero 
certamente ci arrampicammo con qualche difficol-- 
tix ſu per que gran rottami a deſtra; il limo, on- 
d' errano lordi ci facea ſdrucciolare; io riffletei, 
che non Hpregevole volume d' acqua lutulente do- 
vea paſſare di la, ſe giungeva a ſommergere qué 
ran ſaſſi; queſt'acqua ſi perde ſotterrantamente. 
Sermontati i math ei ſi affaccis un camino anguſto 
di molto, cio non piu largo di trepiedi al'ineirca; 
mi venne in capo di badare ſe le duc pareti di \ 
quella catacomba fi corriſpondefſero nel modo 
medeſimo in cui gia addietro 11 corriſpondono la 
volta e il ſuolo. Mi ſembro che ne grandi angoli, 
e nelli piu oſſervabili curvature v'aveſſe una cor- 
riſpondenza perpendicolare, analoſa a quella or- 
iz zontale eh' io avea tocata con mano. Temendo 
ci mancaſſe il tempo per arrivare la ſera a Paeſe 
abitato vitro cedemmo; io reſtai col diſpiacere dr 
non aver potuta veder il fine diquel ſotterraneo, 
ma colla ſoddisfaz ione d' aver veduto quanto baſ- 
tava. Forſe andando bene innanzi s' avrebbe tro- 
vato qualche atra ſpezie d' abitatori di quella nott 
eterna oitre a pipiſtrelli. Voi ſapete che nelle 
acque de cavolli d coſtoza v'hanno de viventi, che 
mai vedono ſole ne Luna. Feci con iſcarſezza 
eguale di tempo il ſecondo viaggio al ponte di 
eja col noſtro amabiliſſimo ſignor S. e molte ceſe 
| 8 potei 
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potei oſſervare oltre a quelle ch' io avea notate nel 
primo: ma non iſpinzi piu oltre il camino ſotte- 


raneo. Nel uſcire da quella Bocea portai Vocchio 


ſa d'un diſtico fatta ſcrivere nel maſſo vicino alla 


di lei bocca; le lettere neſaranno in breve ſmar- 


rite. Eccolo. 


Sj tantum dum ludit opus natura peregit 
Quid faciet proprio dota majeſterio. 


E da ringraziarſi la providenza, che non ſia ſtato 
ſcolpito, come ha creduto il Sig. Betti, che atorto 
ha lodato queſti due verſi puerili; e coſi poco lati- 
ni, io non la poſſo perdonare a coloro, che della 
natura fanno un pulcinella, e mi ſembrano ancora 
piu condannevoli del Robinet, che ama di man- 
darla alla ſcuola, e la fa imparare delFeternita fino 
attempo noſtro a far l'vomo. La natura non fa 
cos alcuna o tentomi, o per iſcherzare, e io non 
vorrei ſi proferiſce inqueſto ſecolo una ſi fatta be- 

ſtemmia in cattivi verſi ne. inproſa. Egli e vero, 
che v' hanno alcune teſte, alcuni caratteri, alcuni 

cuori coſi ſtramanente Luvorati, che ſembrano 


fatti al bujo o per iſcherzo: ma 1 buoni, e ra- 


gionevoli filoſofanti oggimai ſanno beniſſimo, che 
le ſtravolte idea d'un vomo ſono neceſſariamente 
legate alle conſequenti, e adegnate d'un altro, che 


il Polipo inviſibile ha la ſua necefſita eſiſtezza re- 


lativa all'efiſtere della Balena, e la pulce leggiera 
ha la ſua parentela di queſto genere coll' elefante. - 
Non v'ha coſa nel mondo, per quanto diſparata 


ſembri dall'altre, che lo ſia infatti; e le leggi re- 


golatrici di quel che ci pare ſtravaganza quantun- 
que ricorrenti men di ſovente ſono egualmente 


coſtanti che le diretrici degli avvenimenti piu or- 


dinarij, o forſe ſono. conbinazioni, e riſultati delle 
medeſime. Parrebbe che agli nomini conveniſſe lo 


ſtudiarſi l'intendere la cagione delle coſe ehe de- 


ſtano la loro ſorpreſa e che doppo d' aver fatto 
ogni sforzo ſenza profitto (come purtroppo ſovente ; 
| accade) 
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accade) doveſſero confeſſarſi ingenuamente nom 
atti apenetrare ne miſterj della natura. Nel caſo 
pero del ponte non v'ha d' uopo, che ci umiliano 
la natura, che non ĩfeherza giammai, e naſconde 
ſpeſſo all' umana penetrazione le leggi che s'e pre- 
ſcritti nelPoperare, non lo ha fatto a Veia. | 
L' eruditiſſimo Sigr Betti riferiſce due opinion 
altrui intorno alla formazione di quell arco, e 
ſtabiliſce poſcia la ſua, che partecipa d'entrambe 
i celebre amico noſtro Sigr Capitan Lorgna lo ha- 
creduto un lavoro delle pioggie, che fra gli ſtrati 
meno compatti aprendoſi apoeo-apoee il paſſaggio, 
e profitando della ſconneſſione di alcuno di eſſi, 
ſcompoſero la baſe degl'immediatamente ſopra 
ſtanti; i quali per conſequenza fendutiſi laſciarono + 
Itbero ad altre aeque il cammino; e colP andar 
degli anni di ſe qui liberati del tutto fi laſciarono 
roveſciar finalmente. Chiunque ha un po di pa- 
trica della ſtrattora attuale de 'monthtrovera mol- 
to ragionevole queſto parere, amzi il ſole che ſia 
incontraſtabilmente ragionevole, e piano V hanno 
per aventura poche diviſioni fra le montagne 
epoche valli, per quanto ſian elleno vaſte, che non 
ſi debbano al tardo Lavoro dell' acque. La cor- 
riſpondenza degli ſtrati, che ſi vede girare rego- 
larmente d*mtorno alle pianure chiuſe da monti, 
e una prova incontraſtabile d' antica continuita.: 
Di queſta fatta di corriſpondenze da un braccio 
all' altro di monti veggonſene bene ſpeſſo ooſteg- 
iando:gPAppennint — Bologna e Firenze. E - 
quella fortunata cita-dove' paſſai giorni fi lieti, 
e Siena, dove ho'tanti dotti amici; Colli di Val 
d' Elſa hanno dall'una all“ altra parte perfetta 
corriſpondenza di ſtrati formati da ciottoli fluctati. 
Poe' acqua baſta ad aprire un paſſaggio fra ſtrato, 
e ſtrato, dove ſovente ritrovaſi materia atta a diſ- 
ſoluzione come la creta, o a ſcompoſizione come la 
breccia e-1 ciottoli non ben comentati dalla ſtalat- 
tite. | 3 


I tremuoli. 


; . | 
I tremuoli ponno aver contribuito ad accelerare 
li avvallamenti, ſcuottendo vaſt letti petrofi prioi 
5; ſottegno, e tenuti, fermi ſoltanto dalla forte 
eoeſione delle lor parti atta-per qualche tempo a 
render vana la tendenza d'un peſo. enorme. E 
quando dico per qualche tempo io non intendo di 
meſi, o di anni, ma di quanto e combinabile colla 
ſtrattura interiore, col carico ſuperiore, colla re- 
ſiſtenza delle aggiacenze piu omeno ſuſcettibili 
d'alterazioni. Ne perche Pacque $'aprono .per le 
viſcere di tutti i-monti paſſaggi, e raro $'incontra- 
no di coſi magnifiche arcate, fi dee efitare ad at- 
tribuirne a logoramenti loro Porrigine. Aſpet- 
tiamo prima di ben conoſcere la Natura de varj 
ſuoli, che formano Tinteriore delle montagne ne 
differenti paeſi; e quando ſaremo ſicuri d' aver 
trovate un luogo del tutto ſimile a un altro, potre- 
mo ſgridare la natura s' ella v avra operato in 
maniera diverſa. a 5 
Io mi ricordo d' aver veduto in Iſtria, e partico- 
larmente nel Territorio di Pola una quantita ſor- 
prendente d' avvallamenti di figara ſomigliantima 
a quella d' una Arena; gli ſtrati all intorno vi ſer- 
vono come di gradini, e, con- ſimmetria non del 
tutto rozza, o indegna di rifleſſos, quelle grandi 
bocche circolari ſi vanno riſtringendo verſo il fondo 
aguiſa d'un cono tronco roveſciato. In quelle 
picole archi, dove concorrono le foglie, e lapoca 
terra del circondario ſogliono gl' abitanti ſeminare 
con profitto. Le acque dell Iſtria ſi perduno quaſi 
iſtantantamente doppo le pioggie per vie ſotteranie 
e non. vi ſono comuni i torrenti, come per monti 
noſari, ne quali & meno frequente Palternagione 
degli ſtrati cretoſi. Queſto ſmarrimento quaſi 
ſubitaneo dell' acque piovane é tutto ad un tratto 
la caſione della ſiccita, dacui e pur troppo ſovente 
afflitta quella Peniſola, e delle inumerabili vora- 
ini, e avvallamenti che vi s'incontrano. Doppo 
aver bene eſaminata l'interna ſtruttura del paeſe, 
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io trovai molto conſeguente Toperate della gran 
maſtra. Mi riſovviene d' aver penſato, trovandomi 
inquel paeſe, che gli abitanti aveano forſe potuto 
far uſo di ſi fatti Anſiteatri naturali prima di 
averne d' altra ſorte; o che forſe doppo d' aver 
fatto refleſſo all uſo che ſene potea fare, ne aveano 
eſeguiti inpiu picciola forma i modelli nelle citta, 
Jo ſono dunque coſtantemente d' opinione, che 
acqua (ſe in poca o in molta quantita non lo - 
ſaprei dire, ma certamente in non pochi ſecoli) 
abbia travolto, e ſpezzato tutto quel gran pietrame, 
ohe riempieva la Vaſca, o Vallicelle che ſta dietro 
al ponte di Veja, perdi ſotto alquale in qualonque 
modo ſi voglia deve eſſere uſcito. Credo dimoſ- 
trato, che Pacqua medeſima abbia portato ſico, e 
{tritolato tutto cio che formava la continuazione 
degli ſtrati al di fuori a. deſtra, e a ſiniſtra dell' 
arco, e ſi congiungeva con que maſſi chi gli ſono 
dirimpetto. E finalmente tengo per ſermo, che 
foſſe tutto d'un pezzo quel tratto di paeſe ora in- 
terſecato da buroni, e torrentelli, le ſommita - del 
quale moſtrano una corriſpondenza parallela, e 
orizzontale pochiſſimo inclinata; poiche ſtimo un 
oſſervatore debba eſſere meno avoro di ſecoli, i 
quali ajutino il tardo Lavoro d' una cauſa ſemplice, 
che di congetture compoſe, ed intralciate. | 
L/opmione di coloro che credono quel ponte 
fatto di prima creazione dalla natura, non merita . 
confutazione; ella ſi dec mettere co ſogni di quelli, 
a quali ſembrano ſcherzi o moltiplicazioni primi- 
tive di forme ipeſci, i teſtacei, e le piante foſſili. 
Se queſta. razza di gente, che regn uno tempo 
nelle ſeccole, dove ſpiegava comodamente la majior 
parte delle coſe aſtrate colla natura ſcherzante, o 
colla volenta primitiva di Dio Creatore, non foſſe 
un poco ſcemata di numero per dar luogo a genj 
meno poltroni, le ſcienze, e Parti, e ogni ſorta 
d umane cognizioni ſarrebbeſi poco inottrate. 


Per: 
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Per quello poi riguarda ill parere del Celeb. 
Sigr Betti, che ſtimar poſſa eſſere ſtato quel grand 
arco una porzione di ampia caverna, ad eſempio 
delle due laterali laſciata vuota dalla natura, che 
in quello ſtudioſiſſimo ſito pare ſi ſia dilettata di 
ſcarpellare a gran vani, direi, che ſe d' ogni feno- 
meno s' adduceſſero origini ſimili, ſaremo ſempre 
da capo. Suppoſta la gran caverna (d' onde po- 
trebbe anche aver avuta una proſima origine il 
ponte) reſta a chiedere da chi ella ſia ſtata Scava- 
ta, edove ſieno andati i materiali, che ſervirono a 
continuare gliſtratti ſuperiori, e inferiori della 
Vallicella, ed el ponte. Fara d' uopo ricorrere al 
noſtro compiacentiſſimo ed amabile Capitan Lorg- 
na, perche ci preſti quell operatore filo d' acqua, e 
le giffre da calcolare gli anni neceſſari a un lavoro 
6 grande. Non e ſupponibile che dalle mani della 
natura, primitivamente ſia uſcito quel vano; poi- 
che primitiva opera della natura non ſono que 
ſaſſi ne quali i oſſervano pre ſeſpoghe di mare, 
come nautili, Cornammoni, Entrochiti, Aſterie 
colonari, &c. ne ſi puo dire, che nella decantazione 
di quelle materie vi ſiano reſtati de vani, ſenz' ad- 
durre di bon raggioni, o eſſerne ſtati teſtimoni 
oculari. I vulcani, i tremuoti, le acque le com- 
binazioni, egli anni, cioe gli operaj della natura 
ſono quelli che ſcavano le caverne, e le riempiono 
alternativamente: io riſpetto troppo la Madre 
comune per aſſomigliarla ad una donnicciuola, 
che fa ilpane, e fi diverte a far de buchi, o dò ri- 
lievi nella paſta molli, e ſo poi di certo, che il noſ- 
tro pianeta nonpuo eſſere ſtato coſi alla lettera al 
tempo della formazione delle caverne una paſta 
molle. „ row ſono ben lontano da cio, che pende 
a credere Telegante illuſtratore del ponte di Veja. 
Egli offervando la frequenza delle“ grote, di 
eui non v' ha per coſt dire paeſe che non vanti 
laſua, e non ne © eſageri la belezza, credette di 
doverne quaſi neceſſariamente dedurre, 9 
A ono 
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« ſono una conſequenſa del modo con cui fi for- 
marono imonti fin da principio.“ To conſeſſo la 
mia inperizia; monti, . cheſi- poſſano francamente 


chiamare formati fin da principio, non ho peran- 


che veduti, equanti m' accadde di vederne portano 
i ſegni plutonici, o del-tridente, o' delF una o'dell. 


altra forza ad un tempo. E avvertano gli aſſer- 


tori di opinioni analoghe, che ſe nel giorno in cui 
ſi diviſero ! acque dalla terra, giuſta il Geneſi, 
per opera del fuoco ſotterraneo qualche cavita 


nelle argille non per anche indurate potea for- 


marſi (coſa di cui. e facile aſevire in aſtratto, ma 
pero malagevole a provarſi la poſſibilita in caſi 
determinati) le caverne di veja non ponno eſſere 


del numero. II Celeb. Sigr Betti non ha forſe 
avuto eampo da- riflettere, che quelle acque dove- 


formano principalmente l' oſſatura de monti Vero- 


neſe d origine Mavina, e di Veja in particolare 


Or. voi che ne dite, 
Maeſtro di color che ſanno? 


Fo. vi ſcrivo tutta queſta cialata, perche rettifi- 
chiate quanto v ha di mal penſato; ſono diſpoſi- 


ano eſſere per anche diſabitate; poiche furono cre- 
ati doppo il giorno della diviſione, giuſta il cita- 
to libro ſacro, quelli animali, le ſpoglie da quali 


tiſſimo a laſciarmi correggere da chi ne ſa del 


meſtiere quanto voi: del reſto de giudici non com- 
petenti v! immaginerete ch' ie non cerco. i ſuffrag- 


* 3 
E*acqua che paſſa ſotto: il ponte: mezzo coperto 
cade nel buvone da forſe cento piedi d' altezza; il. 


ſabro, ond ella precipita, ſerve come di grondaja 
a una vaſta cavita, che merita particolare menſi- 


one. Poco ſotto a quello ſtrato che ſta coſt in 
aria, vedeſi un arco aſſai minore del gia deſcritto, 


pilaſtroni alti circa go. Queſt' arco, e queſti gran 
pilaſtri, formano Pingretlo della caverna, che aſ- 


ma ſenza pareſære piu architettonico. Egli avra 
da 50 a 55 piedi di corda, ed e ſoſtenuto da due 


cende_ 
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2 ma non s' interna di molto, ella ha la volta 
maeſtrevolmente rotondata a foggia di cupola, 
cui ſerve di tetto il piano ſottto poſto al ponte. 
Dinanſi a queſt' apertura fa come un velo acqua 
cadente, e vi move un accretta, che ſara. gentil 
in tempo di ſtate. In queſto luogo ho veduto con 
ſorpreſa varj ciottoli di Pacca nera, e pezante, ſen- 
za che d intorno abbia potuto ſcoprire do ſtrato, o 
la fenditura, d' onde vennero. E pero importante 
oſſervagione quella, che ne avrete eſſervi ſtato un 
Vulcano anticamente in poca diſtanza, e forſe im- 

mediatamente ſotto il ponte di Veja. DT; 
Scendendo per abbandonare il ponte, appena 
abbimo fattti pochi paſſi, che a deſtra vidimo un 
burroncello, in capo al quale v' hanno pur archi, 
e caverne e caduta d' acqua, ed elementi d'un pon- 
te futuro ſullo ſteſſo piano dell' altro. A deſtra e 
aſiniſtra dell alveo veggonſi molti, antri, e ſcilla 
vetta ſtrana fraſtagliature di ciglioni, e rovine 
ſcoglioſe. | | 
Ease l Pons di Veja, e il di lui ſucceſſore 
preſuntivo alle ſpalle, ci avviammo à lugo, ora 
caminando per torrente, ora coſteggiandolo. 
Non molto lungi dal ponte, ſi trova il camino co- 
perto per tratto di molti paſſi da uno ſtrato, che 
ſporge in fuori forſe tre braccia. L'oſcurità, che 
ſi colſe per que deſerti, non mi avea permeſſo nel 
primo viaggeo d'oſſervare le variazioni de corſi 
petroſi a miſura, che ci accoſtavamo al piano, ma 
nel ſecondo l'ora mi ſu piu favorevole. Vidi ſco- 
perto nel letto del torrente, in cui ſi ſcarica il 
burroncello di Veja, uno ſtratto aſfai profondo 
di lumachella, cioe un ammaſſo di bivalvi d' una 
ſola ſpezie, appartenente, ſecond ogni apparenza, 
al genere delle oſtraciti, di cui & ſconoſciuto total- 
mente originale Marino. Queſte Lumachelle 
congiurano colle Nummularie, coi cornammoni, 
colle Grifiti, e con parechie altre ſpezie di foſſili 
a far che gli Orrittologi ſaltino apie pare una 
| | quantita 
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| A di argini fattizij, ed eſcano a cavalchjoni. 
Globo fuori de confini, ne quali egli e coſtretto 
a griare preſentemente. | 
Si ponnooffervare nello ſcendere per quella Valle 
poche varieti ſoſtanziali negli ſtrati; eglino ſono 
alternativamente Roſſo, o Bianco di Verona, Brec- 
cie, e Lumachelle. A un miglio in eirca dal ponte, 
nel luogo detto la buſa, ſopra il molino, la ſtrada 
paſſa fra due Maſh incinati Puno verſo Paltro, e 
diſtanti intorno a 70 piedi. Le due faccie di eſſi, 
che ſt guardano, ſono incroſtrate dall alto al baſſo 
di ſtrie ſtalagmitiche, che moſtrano eſſere eglino 
anticamente ſtati porzione d'un grand arco, o di 
una gran caverna; chi cavaſſe ſotto la ſtrada tro- 
verebbe il reſto. Uno de due maſſi Viſolato ; en- 
trambi ſono impaſtati di breccia. La natura ſi 
compiacque in que contorni di far iſcavare dalle 
acque ſpelonche, ed archi. Nello ſcogliere che s 
alſano perpendicolarmente rimpetto a lago, v' 
hanno molte caverne ridotte ad uſo di caſe proviſi- 
onali dagli abitanti. Eleno hanno la bocca ben 
murata, e porta, e fineſtre. Per quale ſtrada vi 
vadano que Montagnaj, io non ve lo diro; perche. 

Vaſſi in ſan Leo, e diſcendeſſi in Nolo 

% Montaſi fu Biſmantova in cacume | 
Con eſſo i pie: ma qui convien che vuom voli. 
Forſe Pinteriore della Corſica, e di Monte Ne- 
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Bellori grande abbondanza di Terebratole, e di 
= curioſo oftracite che lo Spada ha figurato 
E. 1 
A Lugo ripoſai nel primo mio viaggio la 
note, e nel ſecondo ci volea coſtringere a far il me- 
deſimo la corteſia oſpitaliſſima di quel Reverendiſſi 
mo Arciprete; di fronte alla di lui caſa v ha un 
ciglione' magnifico; io penſai, che prima di mon- 
tare a cavallo mi correſſe un doverere d'andarlo a 
n viſitare. 
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viſitare. Vandiedi in fatti z e per non perdere di 
troppo tempo mi vi aggrappai a quattro gambe 
per la piu ripida, e impraticabile, preferendola 
come la piu corta, Vi raecolſi tanta quantita, e 
varieta di Corna, d' Ammone, che gia vicino alla 
meta cio& alla ſommita, dove m' era preſiſſo di gi- 
ungere, io non avea piu fiato; fuio eoſtretto a de- 
porne qualche pajo de Maggiori, e un gran ſaſſo 
ehe da ogni parte ne ha belliſſime impreſſioni. 
Quando mi reſolvero di fare una Collegione per 
me, li andero a diſeppellire con parachij altri teſori 
fimili; ehio ho ſparſi de Monti Vicentini, e ſu gli 
Euganei. In queſti ultimi ho un depoſito dello 
ied genere fatto dieci o undeci anni ſono ; lo che 
prova la lunga eta, e Fincurabilita del mio male. 
Al di ſotto di que ciglioni v'e una ſpelonca molto 
opportunamente ſcavata in luogo, dove la pioggia 


farebbe una ſtrana burla, ſe vi ſorprendeſſe un ga- 


lantuomo. Ella ha quattro aperture ragionevol- 
mente grandi, il ſuo diametro e di trenta piedi all 
incirca; la volta ruſticamente ineguale, ma in- 
torno a quindeci piedi alta. S' entra da una ſola 
parte a ſiniſtra; a Greco Levante v' ha l'ingreſſo 
maggiore fatto come un portone di caſa; di ſopra 
ha una ſpecie di fineſtra ovale; da quel portone 
non s'entra, perche il ciglione, in cui fu aperto, 
e tagliato apiombo. Dalla parte oppoſta a queſte 
apperture ve ne un altra, quaſi nel tetto, orizzon- 
tale, d' onde eſce probabilmente l' acqua per iſgon- 
brare quel ricovero da orſi. Sotto queſto buco v 
ha una fenditura perpendicolare nel maſſo larga 
due piedi, longa otto in dieci. A deſtra di eſſa, 
contiguo all' ingreſſo praticabile, v' ha un gabi- 
netto molto acconciamente ſcavato. In queſta 
ſpelonca reſtarono i noſtri nomi ſcritti nel ſito pia 
aſciuto ; io non ſarei lontano dall abitarvi per 
qualche meſe in perſona. Quegli ſarebbe un luogo 
a propoſito per lavorare nel mia tenebroſo ed 15 

| peſtre 
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peſtre Poema. Da lugo a Verona non trovaj-coſa 
che fermaſſe la mia attenzione. | 

Eceovi paſuto una ſpecie di tributo, ch' io creds 
dovervi, come archimandrita degli orittologi noſtri. 
Ricevetelo- con quella amicizia con cui trattate me 
ſteſſo. To non mi luſingo di poter fare altretanto 
di tempo in tempo, come avrei pur voluto, eſſendo 
perſuaſo, che conveniſſe ad un amatore della ſtoria 
Naturale il conoſcer bene quella del proprio paeſe 
prima di penſar ad eſaminare gli altrai 


Credetemi coſtantemente animato da que Senti- 
menti, che meritate e per conſeguenſa, 


Voſtro Ser vitore ed Amico, &c. 
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lieves of the events of his life, 215. 

Apothecary, anecdote of one at Genoa, i. 183. 


Appenine, the road over to Genoa, i. 179. 


Agua di Piſciarelli, a famous medicinal | water near 
Puzzuoli, ii. 245. 


Agua Zolfa, near Tivoli, iii. 87. 
- Ar moury for women at Genoa, i i. 243- 


Arſenal at Turin, deſcribed, 1.1 14. 

at Genoa, 223. 

at Venice, iii. 206. | 

Arfinelli, the leaning tower of, at ane, 11. 46. 

Atta, detail of the battle of, and defeat of the 
French by the Piedmonteſe, i. 170. 

Af ignations, common in the Italian churches, i. 189. 


: Avernus, lake, ii. 247. © The Sybil's cave, ibid. 


Temple of Apollo, 248. 
Auguſtus, the maufoleum of, at Rome, iii. 34. Co- 
 boffal head of, at the villa Mattei, ey! = 


B 


ONS near Puzzoli, ii. 226. The baths and priſons 


of Nero, ibid. Ge 5 4. 11 230. Temples, 
232. Ponte di Caligula Hiſtorical anecdotes 
of Baia, 235. The village; e of Bauli, 236. | 


Balbi palaces at Genoa, paris ing. fg, ot 
| Balbus, father and ſon,” e I ates of, in the 


palace of Portici near _ ii. 181. 


 Barberigo | 
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Barberigo palazzo, at Venice, iii. 200. 
Barberini palace at Rome, iii. 60. Characters of the 
0 3 in, ibid. Of the buſtos, 61. Library, 62. 
Villa Barberini, 103. | 
Barromeo, St. Charles, the church of at Turin, i. 113. 
Chapel of, in the cathedral at Milan, iii. 228. 
| Beacons deſcriptions of thoſe in Switzerland, i. 19. 
Belreſpiro, villa, near Rome, iii. 100. The garden, 
101. Water organ, 102. | as 
Belvidere palace at Rome, ſome account of, iii. 49. 
Bergamo, the birth place of Harlequin, iii. 224. [Traits 
of his character obſervable in the inhabitants, i id. 
The road from thence to Milan, 225. 
Bernis, cardinal, ſome account of, and his mode of 
living, ii. 137. N 
Bois de Bramant, i. 39. . 
Boleyn, queen Anne, character of a picture of her in 
the palace of Marcellino Durazzo at Genoa, i. 2 10. 
Bologna, entertainment at the Pellegrino there, i. 337. 
Viſit from the cardinal legate, 340. And other diſ- 
tinguiſhed perſonages, 341. The opera, 342. The 
boxes at the opera, and the entertainment in then 
deſcribed, 343. The palazzo publico, ii. 4. Cap- 
rea palace, 7. Palazzo Aldrovandi, 8. Palazzo 
Bovi, 9. Palazzo Sampieri, 11. Palazzo Monti, 
15. Palazzo Zambecari, 19. Palazzo Tanaro, 22. 
Palazzo di Buono F igliuoli, 24. Palazzo Pepoli, 
27. Palazzo Ranuzzi, ibid. Church of Madona 
di Galiera, 28. Church of Gieſu and Maria, 29. 
Churck of Mendicants di Dentro, 30. ae 
Domini church, 32. Church of St. Agneſe, ibid. 
Church of St. Dominico, 34. Chapel of the Ro- 
ſary, ibid. Inſtituto palace, 36. Academy of ſciences, 
37. The great theatre, 41. The little theatre, ib id. 
Aſſemblies, 42. Manners, 44. Dreſs of the inha- 
bitants, 45. Leaning towers, 46. Fountain in the 
Piazzo Maggiore, 47. Buildings in general, 48. 
Manufactures and proviſions, ibid. Natural curioſi- 
2 a ties 


* 
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ties, 50. Arrival of fugitive Jeſuits from Spain 
- and, Paraguay, 5 3. The. road from thence to Flo- 
rence, 35. A viſit to count Algarotti's villa, in 
company with the cardinal legate, iii. 165. Arrival 
of exiled Jeſuits, 167. Viſit to the celebrated Fa- 
rinello, 11. 
Bolſena, deſcription of the lake of, ii. 134. 
Borghe/e palace at Rome, iii. 56. The villa near Rome, 
The garden, 113. The park, 114. 
B father, employed to take the level of the 
lands between Rome and Rimini, but obſtructed by 


the peaſants on the ming of his . a magi- 
Clan, iii. 1 30. 


Bowi palace at Bologna, ii. 9. 
Bracciano palace at Rome, iii. 69. Villa at rait. 
120. | 
Breſcia, a town er in hiſtory, iii. 223. | 
Bron, the boundary between the dominions of _ 
and thoſe of Parma, i. 267. h 
Bucentaure at Venice, a character of, iii. 205. 
Buono. Figliuoli, palazzo di, at Bologna, ll. 24. 


Cc 
Caduta, della Marmora, deſcription of the. caſcade 60 
called at Terni, iii. 129. 
Canbeaces of Genoa, five families diſtinguiſhed by 
their munificent charity, i. 228. 
Campo-marone, in the Genoeſe territory, i. 179. 
Capitol, at Rome, ii. 280. 
. ' Capo di Monte, palace of, deſcribed, ii. 255. 
Caprea palace at Bologna, ii. 7. Zh 
Caracalla's baths at Rome, ili. 30. His circus, 31. 
Carameli, a monk, his peculiar talent for painting mi- 
niatures with woedcocks feathers, i. 92. 
Carignan, the bridge of at Genoa, i. 224. 
Caſſerta, a palace for the king of Naples, 2 
there, ili. 165. Royal ball; 168. Deſcription 0 
the theatre, 169. 
Caffinos at Venice, a deſcription of, iii. 203. 
CO his villa near Tivoli, ui. 92. 


Caſte} 
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Caſtel Gondolfo, near Rome, iii. 82. 
Caſtello lake, near Rome, iii. 82. Ancient canal to 
drain off the ſuperfluous water, 85. | 
Catacombs at Rome, ſome account of, iii. 39. 
Cavalieri ſerventi, or ciceſbeios at Venice, iii. 208. 
Cennis Mont, i. 39. Manner of paſſing, 45. Plants 
and flowers, 49. The chamois goat, 350. Some 
account of Pere Nicolas, 53, 54. 75 The lake, 
74. The deſcent from La. Grand Croix, 57. 
Cento, paintings in the church belonging to the Jeſuits” 
college there, iii. 172. In the- church of the Koſary, 
173. In the church Il Duomo, bid. In the 
church of the Capuchin monks, ibid. 


Ceſi, near Narni, precarious ſituation of that town, 


IN. 130. J 
Chamber y in Savoy, i. 36. The church, bid. The 
caſtle, ibid. Convents, 37. Anecdote of a cobler's 
family there, 38. 
Chambre, La, in Savoy, i. 48. 
Chamois goat on mount Cennis, deſcribed, i. 50. | 
Chiaia, ſuburb of, at Naples, ii. 276. 
Chieſa nova, an unfiniſhed church at Modena, i. 332. 
Chigi palace at Rome, iii. 72. | 
Chriſtine, St. the church of at Turin deſcribed, i. 112- 
Ciceſbeios, the faſhion. of at Parma, to what owing, i. 
311. At Venice, iii. 208. 0 
Ci velta, Caſtellana, its peculiar ſituation, iii. 126. 
Clitumnus, temple of, iti. 139. River of, ibid. 
Cocagna, a popular entertainment at Naples deſcribed, 
ii. 176. | | | | 
Coffee-houſes at Venice, new regulations introduced- 
into, iii. 210. | 
Collicipoli, derivation of the name of that town, iii. 1 30. 
Colliſeo, at Rome, ruin of, iii. 23. 
Colon na palace at Rome, iii. 68. . ; 
Compteſſa, the convent la, at Foligno, ili. 1414. 
Concert, deſcription of a curious one at La Pieta in 


Venice, iii. 205. | bn 
| M 3 Conoſa,” 
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Conoſa, the fortreſs of, between Parma and Modena, 
= 1. 31 9. FS ; N : . * 
| on eee quart e capital at Rome, ii. 281. 
he adjoinin ery of pictures collected b 
Benedict XIV 285. The Muſcum, 287. * 
Contarini palace at Venice, converted into a public 
hotel, ſome deſcription of, iii. 178. 
Conti, villa, at Fraſcati, iii. 118. 
Cornigliano bridge near Genoa, i. 180. 
Corona, la Santa, church of, at Vicenza, iii. 219. 
Corpus Domini church at Bologna, ii. 32. 
Corregio, ctitical examination of his famous picture at 
Parma, i. 299. Character of the fine copy of his 
picture 71 Notre, at Modena, 325. Wee 
Corſini palace at Rome, iii. 577. 
= Corſo, at Naples, ſome account of, it. 269. to 
Cuma, deſcription of the ruins of, 11. 250. omg. 
of the giants, 251. The Sibyl's cave, ibid. The 
burial places there called Colimperia, 253. 
Cypreſs almonds, how uſed at Florence, ii. 1 26. 


5 0 D W 
- Danae, deſcription of a beautiful picture of, by Tizi- 
ano, at Florence, ii. 124. 
Dance, Mr. George, his academical drawings at Par- 
ma, i. 306. | : | 5 
Daphne, her metamorphoſis into a laurel tree, a mo- 
dern group by Bernini, at the villa Borgheſe nea 
Rome, deſcribed, iii. 109. | | 
Deo Ridiculo, temple at Rome, on what occaſion 
_ erected, iii. 33. FO 
Doge's palace at Genoa, i. 220. 


Dominico, St. church of, at Bologna, ii. 34. N 
Domitian's palace near Rome, account of the ruins of, ; 
Dorias, inſcriptions on the ſtatues of, in the doge's = 
4 palace at Genoa, 1. 220. 25 


Dragone, villa, at Fraſcati, iii. 119. 7 
17 855 | Ducal 
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Ducal church at Venice, iii. 183. The veaſiry of, 

185. The palace, 186. The ae in the palace, 

„rei 25 

Duomo church at Naples, i li. 26 3. At Cento; i Hi. 173. 
At Milan, 227. 


Durazz0, Philip, his palace at Genoa, paintings in, i. 
2056. n in that of Marcellino DT 207. 


E . 
Earthquake at Florence, ii. 68. 
- Emerald vaſe at Genoa, an impoliton i. 244 
Eftenſe villa, near "Ons til, 95: 


F 


Farinells, . account of, and of his houſe near 


Bol ili. 167. 
ä Fares © equeſtrian ſtatues of es: of this buy, at 
Piacenza, i. 271. e 

Farneſe palace at N ii; 67. 

Farneſini villa, near Rome, iii. 104. 
Ferrara, paintings in the Carthuſian church, and 

church of St. Benedetto there, iii. 173. 

Fierengola, village of, between Bologna and F lainice, 


Pipe Neri, St. his church at Mpeg it. Ou At 
Spoletto, iii. 137. 
Fiorenzuola in the duchy of Mane i. 290. I 
'Fiſh, petrified, found in the neighbourhood of Verona 
iii. 222. 
Flaminian way, its conftinica defetibed. ii. 125, 
1 e, good accommodation at Vanini's inn there, 
ii. 54. Entrance of the city, Eg. General remarks, 
: 66, Earthquake there, 68, 'The famous gallery 
. . deſcribed, 68. The paJazzo Pitti, 113. The en- 
virons, 125. The peaſants, 1 26, Proviſions, 127. 
T heatres, 128. Private aſſemblies introduced there 
by Sir Horace Mann, iid. N road 3 thence 
. to Sienna, 129. 
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Feligno, -the town cf, near 8 
convent La C ompteſſa, ih | 

Fondi, between — and * Ber curious deſeripti on 
of the inn there, ii. 149. Dreſa of the inhabitants, 
155 

8 of the 2 esl at Rome, i iii. 3. 

Fraſcati, or ancient Tuſculum, near Rome, iil. 115. 

Friangean in Savoy, i. 29. The road between that 

village and Geneva, 30. 

Functions celebrated at Rome, during the Santa Seel 
mana, iii. 4. On Palm Sunday, id. ' The Tene- 
bræ of the Holy Wedneſday, 5 MMaunday Thurſ- 
day, 7. Of Eaſter Sunday, 24. 


n Gas; Sende 
Gabrieli the * her character, f aba, g 199. 
Gallery. at Florence deſeribed, ii. 68. The building, 
. Equeſtrian ſtatue of Coſmo; i. 70. Phe Ve- 
tibule, ibid. Statues, 71. Contents of the gallery, 
73. he Tribune, 79. The famous Ven 
de Medicis, ibid. The gabinetto of antiques; 92. 
Cabinet of arts, 97. Cabinet of en 102. 
The ſaloon of arms, 105. 
Calley ſlaves at Turin, i. 118. At Genes, 185. 230. 
Gardens, Engliſh, the taſte of; celebrated, iii. 93. 
Gariſendi, the leaning tower of, at! Bologna, it, 46. 
Gavi, the Genoeſe territory, i. 179. 
Generofity and: Modeſty, by Guido, in palazzo Mami 
at Bologna, deſcribed, ii. 16. 
Geneva, the lake of, i. 16, 23. View of the-country Y 
about, 24. The city, 29. 
Gennaro, St. the liquefaction of his blood no longer 
credited at Naples, ii. 265. 
Genoa, common dreſs of the women in che — 
i. 181. Humorous anecdote of an apothecary there, 
183. Enxpences and entertainment at an inn there, 
184. The galley ſlaves, 185. The ſtreets and 
palaces, 187, * of St. Sito, 188. — 
| nations 


"Oy. a: 141 The 
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nations common in the churches, 189. Situation 
of the town, and the houſes, 190. Paintings in 
the Balbi palaces, 191. 197. Paintings in the palace of 
Philip Durazzo, 205. Of Marcellino Durrazo, 207. 
In the palace of Pallavicini, 211. The jeſuits“ 
church, 215. Annonciato church, 216. Curious ac- 
count of a penitent, 217. Church of St. Lucca, 219. 
Ihe doge's palace, 220. The arſenal, 223. The bridge 
of Carignan, 224. Albergo di Poveri, ibid. Munificent - 
charity of five families of the Cambeaces, 228. 
The galleys andiflaves, 230. The Inquiſition, 235. 
The theatre, 239. The villa palaces, 240. The 
armoury, 243. The emerald vaſe, 244. Appear- 
ance of the Doge, ibid. The manufactures carried 
on there, 245. The ramparts and lighthouſe, 246. 
Public. charities, 247. Oeconomy of the nobles, 248. 
Roman inſcription unnoticed by Addiſon, 249. Fo- 
reign poſſeſſions, 252. The mole, 253. The ſbiri, 
254. Frequency of aſſaſſinations, 255. The ga- 
belle, 260. The nobles, ibid. College of Jeſuits, . - 
261. Species of native marble, 262. Other natu- 
ral productions, 263. 1. 
Giardini, Giudecca at Venice deſcribed, iii. 204. 
Gieſu and Maria church at Bologna, ii. 29. 
Gillibrand, father, his account of the travels of the 
Holy houſe of Loretto, iii. 155. e 
Giorgio, Maggiore, St. church of, at Venice, iii. 197. 
GEiuſtiniano, palace at Rome, iii. 72. TER. 
Eiuſtino, St. church of at Padua, iii. 216. 
Glaciere, on mount Cennis, 1. 48. 
Glaſs-houſes at Venice, iii. 206. 

Graff, palazzo, at Venice, iii. 200. | 
Grazie, Le, the church of the Dominicans at Mi- 
lan, iii. 232. 3 : Dy 
Grorta del Cane, near Puzzuoli, i. 414. 
Frotta di Pauſilippe at Naples deſcribed, ii. 238. Vir- 

gibs tomb, 240. e 
| M5 Grottos- 


IN. 


Grottos of the nymphs of the borders of the Lago 
Caſtello, iii. 84. 1 


Harleguin, where that abſurd character firſt originated, 
iii. 224. The ſtyle of that character at Milan, 235. 
Hierculaneum, remains of, in the palace of Portici near 
Naples, ii. 182. When and how deſtroyed, 202. 
Its remains when and how diſcovered, 203. De- 
ſcent into deſcribed, 207. See Pompeia. | 
Horatii and Curatii, monument of, near Rome, iii. 86. 
Horſes, four of bronze, at Venice, hiſtory of, iii. 183. 
Hydropique by Gerard Douw, at Turin, this cele- 
brated picture deſcribed, i. 94. 


1 
Idiots, children, artificially converted into, for the 
amuſement of the ancients, ii. 191. 8 
Jean, St. church of at Piacenza, i. 279. 
Jean de Maurienne St. in Savoy, i. 47. 
Jeſuits church at Genoa, i. 211. 
——— Convent of, at Chamberry in Savoy, i. 37. 
College of, at Genoa, 261. 
— College of, at Rome, iii. 75. Remarks on 
the inſtitution, 81. | 
Arrival of exiles of that order, at Bologna, ii. 
5 3. iii. 167. Paintings in the church belonging to 
their college at Cento, 172. 
Infant, at Parma, his character, i. 310. 
Infanta, at Parma, her character, 1. 30g. 
Inquiſition, regal reſtraints on the office of, in Sardinia, 
i. 167, State of at Genoa, 235. The office at 
Parma, ſhut up, 38. 535 
Inſtituto palace at Bologna, 11. 34. 
obn St. the church of at Parma, 1. 295. 1 
1/lands, floating, in the Solfatara near Tivoli, iii. 87. 
Jorgne, the caſtle of, i. 15. 
Julius Cæſar, his monument at Cuma, it. 25 3. 


Labor- 
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Tabor mia river, croſſed. upon rafts, i. 177. 
Lago Ar Vos near Puzzuoli, ii. 2414. 
Lagunes at Venice, ſome account of, iii. 178. 212. 
. Lanebourg in Savoy, i. 43. Nat phyſician permitted 
to live there, 44. The happy fimplicity of manners 
there, ibid. Ki id ee { 
Laocoon, character of this celebrated group, iii. 5 1. 
Lava of Veſuvius, the nature of, deſcribed, ii. 203. 
Laura of Petrarch, a copy of verſes found in her. 
coffin at Avignon, i. 97. Her picture in the king 
of Sardinia's cabinet deſcribed, ibid. | 
Lawyers, Venetian, ill conſequence of their violent 
action in pleading, iti. 188. 1 
Lazzaroni at Naples, character of, it. 274. 
Leonardo di Vinci, his famous picture of the Laſt- ſup- 
per, in the church of the dominicans at Milan, iii. ; 
£45" Anopdate of 088: 7-7; 
Letters of recommendation, proper caution as to the p 
uſe of, i. 342. | | PET . 1 
Loretto, the approach to, deſcribed, iii. 145. Situation 
of the town, 147. Trade of, ibid. The church, 
and Santiſſima Caſa, ibid. The Virgin and Infant, 
148. Preſent to, from James II. of England's queen, 
150. Relicks, 151. Treaſures, ibid. Has been 
greatly neglected of late years, 153. Father Gilli- 
brand's account of the travels of the Holy houſe, 155, | 
Luca, St. church of, at Genoa, i. 219. At Venice, | 
Ui. 196. | 5 'I 
Madona de la Campagna, church-of, at Piacenza, i. 


. 
n 


Madors di Galiera, church of, at Bologna, ii. 28. 
AM cenas, ruins of his houſe near Tivoli, iii. 94 . 
Mann, Sir Horace; the introducer of private aſſemblies | 

among the Florentines, ii. 128. 


- ad 


Manuſcripts, ancient, diſcovered at Herculaneum, | 


Marcellus's 


ſome account of, 11. 194. 


7 
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Marcellus 8 theatre; ruins of, at Rome, iii. 31. 
Mar forio; the celebrated ſtatue of, at Rome, ili. 288. 
Maria Maygiore, St. the church of, at Rome, i, 37- 
At Venice, 199. | 
Mark, St. the ducal church at Venice, iti. 183. Trea- 
a ſury of, 185. 
Marſigli, count, his collection of curioſities i in the In- 
ſtituto palace at Bologna, ii. 38. | 
1 n, mareſchal, Au on his-tomb, i. 127. 
Ma chieri, village of, between Og and Florence, 
ii. 64. 
Malte villa near Reibe k 8 
Maur ice, St. the order of, in Sardinia, i. 168. 
Mendicants, di Dentro, church of, at Bologna, i ii. 30. 
Milan, the road from Verona to, deſcribed, I. 223. 
General remarks on the town, 224. Proviſions, 
225. Inhabitants, 227. Il Duomo, the cathedral, 
ibid. The Ambroſian library, be gabi- 
netto, or muſeum, 230. Remarkableſkeleton, 231. 
Church of San Vittore, 232. Le Grazie, the Do- 
minican church, ibid. The theatre, 234. The 
| humours of Harlequin there, 235. Banditti on the 
borders of the Milaneſe, 237, 238. 
Maas the village of, in Savoy, i. 40. 
Modena, general account of, i. 320. Ducal late, 
321. Paintings, 322. Cameos, 329. Library, ibid. 
The cathedral, 331. The church La Chieſa nova, 
332. Theatres, ibid. Troops, 11d. Illuſtrious 
families, 333. Burgeoiſe, ibid. Fountains, ibid. 
Strata of the ſoil, as found in digging wells, 334. 
The adjacent country, 335.  Muſtrious men born. 
at a ibid, Ther with from thence to Bolog- 


m, 336. 
Mont, Callier, a palace belonging to 2. Sax: 
i f 
Mont Cennis, ſee Cennis. 


Monte Nuovo, near Naples, hiſtory of, ii. 246. 
Monts 


* 
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A TFetrats, near Turin, natural curioſities of, i. 
168. | : 
Monti palace at Bologna, ii. 15. | 
Montmelian in Savay, i. 42 - 
Morges. iii Switzerland, i. 17. The port there, 23 


Naples, general remarks on the tovyn, ii. 156. Mrs. 
Hlamilton's aſſembly, x60. Proſpect: of mount Ve- 
ſuvius, 162. Fete at the ptinceſs Potera's, 164. 
The palace at Caſſerta, 165. Deſcription. of the 
queen's petſon, 167. Royal ball, 168. The 
Neapolitans curious manufactures in tortoiſe-ſhell, 
174. The little notice taken of murders there, 175. 
The popular amuſement called the Cocagna, 176. 
Cabinet of Portici, 17980. Palace of Portici; i 80. 
Remains. of Herculaneum and Pompeia preſerved 
there, 182. Deſctiption of Herculaneum, 207. 
__ Puzzolt and its antiquities, 221. The baths and 
priſons of Nero at Baia, 226. The road to Puzzoli, 
237. The grotta di Pauſilippe, 238. Grotta del 
Cane, 241. Solfaterna, 244. Lake Avernus, 247. 
Cuma, 251. Julius Cæſar's monument, 253. 
Palace of Capo:di Monte, 285. The royal palace, 
259. The theatres, 260. The church. II Duomo, 
263. Church of Santa Reſtituto, 264. The li- 
quefaction of St. Gennaro's blood diſcredited," 265. 
Church of St. Philippo di Neri, ibid. Mount Ve- 
ſuvius, 267. The Caro, 269. Popular amuſe- 
ments, 274. The Lazzaroni, ibid. Government, 
2 5 . 

Nan, in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, ſome deſcriptive 
account of, iii. 127. Ruin's of Ahguffus's- bridge, 
128. Town of Ceſi, 1 30. Road from to Terni, 131. 

Nero, his baths and priſons at Baia, ii. 226. Ruins of 
his golden palace, iii. 23. cf | : 

Nicholas, Pere, on mount Cennis, ſome account of 
that good father, i. 53, 54, 75. Ee 

Nera, 
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Mera, river, its pictureſque appearance at Terni, iii. 
131. | | | * 
Notre Dame de Campagna near Turin, i. 126. 
Novi, a town in the Genoeſe territory, i. 177. The 
road from thence to Genoa deſcribed, ibid. 


E | 
Padua, voyage from Venice to, iii. 212. I he forti- 
lications, 213. The cathedral, 214. Church of St. 
Antonio, ibid, Of St. Giuſtino, 216. 18 
Painters and poets deſerving of puniſhment for the 
choice of ſubjects exciting horror and rage, ii. 11. 
Paintings diſcovered at Herculaneum, with the method 
of detaching them from the original walls, 11. 195. 
Pallawicini palace at Genoa, paintings in, i. 211. 
Paix de Gex, the country and inhabitants deſcribed, 
i. 18. "ER 4 | 
Palazzo publico at Bologna, ii. 4. 8515 
Palladio, his bridge and theatre at Vicenza, iii. 218. 
His ſuppoſed artful ſcheme of revenge againſt the 
inhabitants, 219. | Fog 
Pomfili, villa, near Rome, iii. 100. The garden, 
101. Water organ, 102. 
Panaro river, that divides the duchy of Modena from 
the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, i. 336. TIS 
Pantheon at Rome, iti. 5. 
Paolo St. church of, at Parma, 1. 305. 
Paolo di Roma, St. church of, iii. 38. 
Parma, general deſcription of the town, i. 293. Its 
antiquity, ibid. The cathedral, 295. Church of 
St. John, ibid. Church of St. Sepulchre, 296. 
Church of Madonna della Stecatta, ibid. 
Critical examination of Corregio's famous picture, 
299. The theatre, 301: Public amuſemeuts, 
304. Church of St. Paolo, 305. The palace, 
306. Academy of painting and ſculpture, ibid. 
The office of the Inquiſition there ſhut up, 308. 
Characters of the royal family, ibid. „ * 
f ately 
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lately impo bY there, 310. Principal families, ibid. 
Remarkable picture in the church of St. Micheli, 
412; Ciceſbeios, ibid. Diſturbances occaſioned 
there by the late pope, 313. Police, 316. New road 
making to Genoa, 317. 

Pal lippe, grotta di, ii. 238. Virgil's tomb, 240. 

Penitent at Genoa, curious particulars of one, 1. 217. 

Pepoli, Palace at Bologna, it. 27. 

Peter, St. weeping, by Guido, in the Sampieri * 
at Bologna, leleribed, U. 13. 

Peter's St. at Rome, deſcription of, ii. 143. 

Petrarch, copy of his verſes, found in the coffin of his 
Laura at Avignon, ii. 97. 

Petroleum, produced in a ſpring at Bagnonera near 
Modena, 1. 335. 

FO de Neri, 8. the church of at Turin, deſcribed, 

111. 

ö Pee of Bologna, i ji. 50. 

| Piaggi, padre Antonio, the inventor 1 a 3 of 

opening and reading the ancient manuſcripts diſco- 
vered at Herculaneum, ii. 194. 

Piacenza, its diſagreeable appearance, i. 270. Eque- 
ſtrian ſtatues of ſome of the Farneſe family, 271. 
The cathedral, 274. Church of St. Agoſtino, 278. 
The church of la Madona de la Campagna, 279. 
Church of St. Jean, ibid. The ducal palace, 281. 

The theatre and corſo, 282. Number of inhahi- 
tants, convents, and fortifications, 282. Face of 

the country between this town and Parma, 289. 

Pickler, father and ſon, engravers on gems, at Rome, 
their characters as artiſts, iii. 122. 

Pietra Mala between Bologna and Florence, ii. 56, 
6 

8 wild, Italian method of catching, iii. 1 31. 

Pinciana, villa, near Rome, iii. 107. 

Piraneſe, engraver and ſculptor at Rome, his charaQer 
as an artiſt, iii. 122. 


Piſani Palazzo, at Venice, iii. 199. 
e Piſcina 


. 


Riſcina:Mirabile, near the Mare Norco in the neigh= - 
+bourhood of Naples, H:250.: 

Pizti palace: at Florence, de cribed, ii. 8 

Place, St. Mark at Venice, deſcribed, Hi: - 1861. The 
Broglio, 182, 189. 

Fo, the paſſage on chat river from Francolino to Ve- 
* iii. 174. View of Venice from the. river, 
17 

Palceyerra, in the Genoele territory, i. 0 185 

Pumpe ia, its ſituation, ii. 179. How deſtroyed, hag 
ſince diſcovered, 206. The -diſcovered parts de- 

' (ſcribed, 209: Skeletons | found, 210. A houſe. 
and garden, 211, 213. A gate anda Rreet, 214. A 

__ _ templeof Iſis, 215. | 
Pontarlier, the road between that town and :Dinon, 
ueſcribed, i. 12. 

Pope, his reaſons for declining having ladies preſented 
to him, ii. 298. Functions perforaed by him. dur- 
ing the Santa Settimana, in. 4. His mode of liſe, 

15. Aneedote of, 28. 

Portici, its ſituation, -i1. 179. Cabinet of, Bo: The 
palace, ibid. Remains of Hereulanevm and Pom- 
pela preſerved there, 182. 

Pater s; princeſs, deſcription of a fete given MO_ 

at Naples, ii. +64. 

Prejudices, national, - correfted by travelling, i i. 312. 

Pretender, ſome account of, ii. 139. 

Puzzuoli near Naples, deſcribed; ii. 221. * The ca- 
thedral, 222. Curious antique pedeſtal, 223. The 
ſuppoſed Academia of Cieero, ibid. Labyrinth of 
Dzdalus, 224. The columbarias or tombs, 225. 
The gulph or bay, ibid. 

Pyramid of Caius Ceſtius at Rome, 1 I. 34. 


| R- , 
Radicofani, deſcription of the accommodations for- 
travellers there, ii. 1 30. / 
| | Raffaello, 
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N Frello, euxious picture of che Virgi in by, in the 
cCanvent La Compteſſa, «x Balkino, Mi Hi. 141. 
Randan, a village i Savoy, how deſtroyed, i. 44. 
Ranuszzi palace at Bologna, ii. 27. 

Ravenna, remarkable badneſs of the water there, ik 


163. 


Reggio, between Parma and Modena, i. 318, 319. 


Paintings in the churches there, 320. 
Relics,. general reflection on thoſe. Pre ſerved. at Rome, | 
_ EL 


Reno, river in the ecdeſiftical ſlave, 5 


Rialto at Venice, ſome account ef that. celebtated . 


bridge, 4ll.,; b.. 
Rivers in hal eee change their b i. 292. 


Hart in Piedmont, i. 7 3: The road from thence to 


Tulin, ibid. 

Reade, by, excellent-under deſpotic governments,” i. 
162, 

Rome, theaccomniodation; at Pio « hoteb chere, il. 135. 
General remarks. on the city, i. Account of 
ſome diſtinguiſhed families. there,” 136. Entertain 

ment at il Bernis's, 1.37, antllat the duchels 


of Bracciano's, 138. Account of the Pretender, | 


139. St, Peter's church, 142. Road from: "thence 
toward Naples, 148. Deſcription of a ſuite of pri- 


vate apartments hiredithere, 251. The capitol, 
1280. > Conſervatori palace, 281. Adjoining gal- 


. of te 1 27 pops Benedict XIV. 

284. he muſeum, 287 ſtatue called. 
"Martfoaia,. 288. 'Fhe:po „298. F unctions cele- 
btated during the Santa e M. 4. Impedi- 
ments to the viewing public buildings, 20. Ruins 


of temples, &c.' 21. The colliſeo, 23. Phe 


Pantheon, 28. Evening amuſements, 27. Cara- 


calla's baths, 30. Marcellus theatre, 31. Tar- 


peian rock, 32. Temple Deo Ridieulo, 33. The 


Wauſoleum of Auguftus, 34. Pyramid ef Caius 


Celtius, ibid. Fountains, 33. The ehurch St. 
Giovanni 


= 
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.. Giovanni di Latterano, 36. Kelics, 37. Church 
of St. Maria Maggiore, ag St. Paolo di Roma 
church, ibid. Church of St. Urbano alla Caffarello, 
hid. Church of-St. Sebaſtians alle catecombe, 39. 
. | The catacombs, ibid. Vatican palace, 43. Bet- 
videre palace, 49. - The Laocoon, 51. Borgheſe 
palace, 56. The Palazzo Corſini, 57. The Palazzo 
 Barberini, 60. Palazzo F arneſe, 63. Palazzo 
_ Spada, 67, Palazzo Colonna, 68. Palazzo Brac- 
ciano, 69. Palazzo Altieri, 70. Palazzo _ 
72. Palazzo Giuſtiniano, ibid. Palazzo Roſf e 
74. The Jeſuits college, 77. Tivoli, 92. Vue 
Albani, 96, Villa Aldrobrandini, 99. 
Pamfili- or Belreſpiro, 100. Villa Barberini, 85 
Villa Bogheſe, 107. Principal artiſts now chere, 
122. Engliſh ſtudents there, often diſtreſſed by 
the parſimony of their friends at home, 123. Road 
om hence to Narni, 125. 
Roſary, chapel of, at eder ü. 34. Church of, 
; 4 5 Ae. ili. 172. 1 
Koe ſpiglie e at ome, i. 74. 
Refund, of an Maria We 2 church, at . 
iii. 25. | 


e in Savoy, i 1. 31 


| Ris 3 

L Sacrifices, ancient heathen, curious ; method of x pro- 
ducing white victims for, iii. 140. 

| Saint. For all thoſe towns and churches having Caine 
pireſixed, ſee their reſpective proper names. 
Salvadoro, St. church of, at Teri, ili. _ Ditto 
at Venice, 197. | 

Sampieri palace at Bologna, i ji. 11. 

San Vittore, church of, at Milan, vii, 2 132. 

Santa Corona, church of, at Vicenza, iii. 219. | 
Santa Reſtituto church at Naples, ii. 264. 
Santa Settimana, functions eben during, iii. 4. 
Sara, the town of i. 16. 3 


3 
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Sardinia, peculiar character of the kings of, i. 96. 
| Manner of ſeizing the late king, 133. Oeconomy 
of the preſent king, 156. Troops, 158. Theking's 
table, 159. Public employments, ibid. Politics, 
160. Jews, 161. Silkworms, 162. Roads, ibid. 
The king's farms, 164. Salt ſprings, ibid. Peaſants, 
165. The Bourgeoiſe, ibid. Nobles, ibid. Poſt- 
letters all examined' by the miniſters, 166. The 
Inquiſition, 167, Order of St. Maurice, 168. See 
Turin, | PSS 
es: 2 mountains of, i. 17. Dangerous roads in, i. 
Sbirri at Genoa, ſome account of, i. 264. | 
Scaricalaſino, convent of, between Bologna and Flo- 
rence, ii. 57. | | 
School of Athens, a capital painting of Raffaello in 
the Vatican palace, ſome account of, iii. 47. 
Scuolo di St. Fantino at Venice, iii. 196. 
Sebaſtiano, St; church of, at Venice, iii. 198. 
Sebaſtiano alle catecombe, church of, at Rome, iii. 


PE. in the bath, compariſon. between the painting 
| of, in the palace of Marcellino Durazzo at Genoa, 
and that in the poſſeſſion of the duke of Marlborough, 
i. 207. | | at 
. St. the church of, at Parma, i. 296. 
- Seraville, in the Apennines, dreadful thunder- ſtorm 
there, iii. 142. Account of the village, 144. | 
Swbil's cave at the lake of Avernus, ii. 248. Another 
at Cuma; 251. Temple of, at Tivoli, iii. 92. 
Sienna, the appearance and accommodations of, ii. 


ag" 5 
Siro, Be. the church of, at Genoa, i. 188. 
Skeleton, remarkable one in the Ambrofian library at 
Milan, iii. 231. 

Sol fatara, lake of, near Tivoli, iii. 87. Floating 
iſlands, ibid. FT 3 - 
Solfaterra, near Puzzuoli, ii. 244. 


Somma, 
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Somme, 4 ſtupendous Apennine mountain in che road 
between Ferni and Spbletto, iii. 133. "Tenible. 
ſttorm on the road over, 136. 

Spada palace at Rome, ii. 67. 

Spaletis, the town of, deſctibed, ili. 1 36. The ca- 
- thedral, 137. Famous aqueduct in the 'neiphbour- 

hood of, 138. 

Strange, Mr. che engraver, his high repute at Rome, 

fili. 124. 

Stupenige, the king of Sardinia's hunting palace, i LIST: 
The paintings, 129. The gardens, 132. (Deſcription 
of a royal chaſe there, 146. 

Suaire, St. the chapel of, xdeſcuibed,.i. :109, 

-Sudley, lady, her memory nee the Nea- 
politans, ii. 255. - 

;Superga, la, the church of, near Twin, i. 136. In- 
ſcription over the: entrance within, 138. Bas reliefs, 
139. Miraculous image of the Virgin, ibid. Ad- 
joining convent of che. Chanoinnes, 140. 

Supplice:des FaizOIEs, ia Sardinian inſtrument of death, ö 
deſcribed, i. 38. 

Suſa, a village in Piedmont, i. 59. The road from 

thence to Turin, ibi. 

r the-flouriſhing ſtate of agriculture there, 

3 ak The . beacons there for ſpreading an alarm, 
101 


{ by 

Table Thaque at Turin, deſcribed, 1. 108. 

Tanaro palace at Bologna, ii. 22. 

Taro, the river of, in the duchy of, Parma, i. 200. 

Taverna villa at Fraſcati, iii. 119. 

Terni, pictureſque appearance of the river Nera there, 
iti, 131. Deſcri — of dhe town and its antiquities, 
132. Church o, _ Caſcade, ibid. 
Road to Deer „ | 

Terre Majore, obſervatory erected on that "eminence 
to take the level of the lands between Rome and 
. iii. 130. | 

28 . Tbeſeus, 
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Theſeus, deſcription of be ancient. picture of, Wand 


at Herculaneum, ii. 197. 

Tillot, M. the duke of Parma's miniter, i. 307, 309. 

Tiwoli, i in the neighbourhood of Rome, iii. 87, 

Temple of the Sybil, 92. Caſcade of, 93. 

Caſcatella, 94. The villa Eſtenſe, g 9. 

Tobacco, great plantations of, about Turin, i. 157 

Tombs of the illuſtrious dead, reflections on the ancient 
manner of erecking, compared ne of the 

moderns, iii. 35. 5 

Traj an's arch at Ancona, iii 160. 

Travelling, of uſe to correct national prejndices, ĩ . 

1. 

i Triia battle of, between Hannibal and the Romans, 
where fought, i. 283. 

7 ruffles, method of preparing and dreſſing on the 
Appennines, i I. 136. 

Turin, a deſcription: of that city, i. 73. The royal 
gardens, en The palace, 80. Paintings in the 
palace, 84. The 3 og. Palace of the 

prince of Bedaseng 107. The table Iſiaque, 108. 
Chapel of St. Suaire, log. Church of St. Philip 
de Neri, 111. Cabinet of inſoriptions and antiques, 
112. Church of St. Chriſtine, ibid. Church of 
St. Charles Baromee; 113. Churchiof St. Thereſe, 
ibid. The arſenal; 114. Uniformity of the town, 
116. The environs, ibid. Galley-ſlaves, 118. The 
palace La Venerie, 119. The opera, 1 50. Foreign 
miniſters, 151. The ladies, 153. Spies, ibid. 
Police, 154. Reſtrictions on the theatre, 156. 
Regulations for improving the town, 161. The 
roads about, why ſo good, 162. Reſtrictions on 
the preſs, 163. Duelling, ibid. Precautions at 


- 


he poſt- office. 166. The Inquiſmion, 167. The 


puniſhment of breaking pes ahe wheel, lately intro- 


duced there, 168. 7 5 
Tuſcany, genenaliramss on, ii. 125. : 
Sal 
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Tuſculum, ancient, the modern Fraſcati, hiſtorical 
anecdotes of, iii. 115. Ruins of the ancient town, 
| V 


Valentine, at Turin, deſcribed, i. 116. The palace, 
119. ini. 239. 5 
Vanini, recoommendations of their inn at Florence, ii. 
34, 130. | EVE 
Valkan palace at Rome, iii. 43. The library, 5 3. 
Veia, ſituation of the ancient city of, iii. 125. 
Velleia, antiquities found among the ruins of, i. 307. 
Venerie, the palace la, at Turin, i. 119. The paintings, 
121. The chapel, 123. The orangerie and ſtables, 
ibid. Gardens, 124. | | 
Venice, view of, from the Lagunes, iii. 178. The 
hotel called Palazzo Contarini, ibid. Nothing but 
water-carriage there, 181. Place St. Mark, ibid. 
| The Broglio, 182. Manners of the people, 183. 
The Ducal church, ibid. Treaſury of, 185. The 
_  Ducal palace, 186. The lawyers wigs injurious to 
the paintings in the courts of juſtice, 188. The 
; priſons in the palace, ibid. Tradeſmen's ſhops, 
189. Proviſions and cookery, 190. The water 
- brackiſh, 191. A Venetian wedding, 192. Church 
of St. Zaccaria, 195. Church of St. Fantino, 196. 
Scuolo di St. Fantino, ibid. Churches of St. Lucca, 
St. Salvadoro, and I Miraculo,' ibid. St. Giorgio 
Maggiore, 197. Church of St. Sebaſtiano and St. 
Maria Maggiore, 198. Palazzo Piſani, 199. Pa- 
. lazzo Barberigo, 200. Palazzo Graſſi, ibid. Ge- 
neral obſervations on the palaces, 201. The caſſinos, 
203. The Giardini Giudecca, 204. The Arſenal 
and Bucentaur, 205. Charitable inſtitutions, ibid. 
Curious female concert, ibid. The glaſs-houſes, 
206. Wooden madonnas and ſaints, 207. Manners 
of the ladies of diſtinction, 208. The cavalieri 
ſerventi, ibid. New regulation in the 9 
| ere, 
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there, 210. Looſe women, new law againſt, 211. 
The Rialto, ibid. Voyage to Padua, 212. LEI 
Venus de Medicis in the gallery at Florence deſcribed, 
il. 79. | | 
Verona, the amphitheatre there, iii. 219. Is ſtill uſed. 
by the inhabitants for public ſpectacles, 220. Mu- 
ſeum in the piazza Bra, ibid. The theatre, 221. 
General remarks on the town and its antiqui- 
ties, ibid. Petrified fiſh, 222. Road from thence 
to Milan, 223. Deſcription of a natural bridge in 
the neighbourhood of, 237. | 

Veroneſe, Paolo, his picture of the Supper at Cana, 

with the price he received for it, iy. 197. 

Verſoiæx, the intended town of, i. 223. Is abandoned, 
24. | | 

Veſuvius mount, 2 of, from Naples, ii. 162. 
Some account of, 267. | 

Vicenza, the road from, to Verona, iii. 217. The 
town, bridge, and theatre, 218. The piazze dIfola, 
ibid. The church La Santa Corona, 219. The 
public walk there, ibid. 

Vigne de la Reine palace near Turin, i. 145, The 
gardens, ibid. | 

Virgil's tomb, it. 240. | b 

olſcium, ruins of the ancient town of, ii. 134. 

Voltagia, in the Genoeſe territory, 1. 1 2 

Voltaire, his character of the people of Geneva, i. 26. 
His caſtle at Ferney, 27. His account of the battle 
of Aſſietta corrected, 170. : 
Urbano alla Caffarella, church of, at Rome, iii. 38. 


85 W. 
Wedding, a Venetian one deſcribed, iii. 192. 
Woman of Samaria, the ſign of, the beſt inn at Milan, 

Hi. 223. 5 
omen, common, new law againſt, at Venice, iii. 
41 
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Lec ear, The ih. FS a happy, new ons, not be eehte 
to a French woman, ii. 112. 


2. 
Za accaria, St. 3 of, at Venice, i 195- 
Zambecari palace at Bologna, ii. 


Eos ee J: rin, i. 150; 1 _ 
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